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Turner  Prize  winner:  Gillian  Wearing’s  arresting  image 


Great 

art? 

-Yes 


“THIS  was  an  artist  deft  ting 
with  strong  emotional 
issues.  Her  choreography 
gives  it  a very  strong  sense, 
like  all  art,  of  being  1 

distilled. 

She  is  taking 

circumstances  all  of  us  have 
encountered  and  making 
theznmore  vivid  as  a why  of 
drawing  attention  to  them 
and  helping  ns  to 
understand  them. 

She  has  demonstrated 
real  advances  in  her  work. 
She  has  moved  from  * 
relatively  simple  subjects 
and  structures  to  much 
more  Involved  work. . 

We  feel  It  has  moved  into 
a new  realm  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  emotional 
lives  of  a very  wide  range  of 
people . . . and  she  presents 
this  in  ways  that  will  strike 
a chord  in  all  of  us.  I 

Video  has  been  around  for 
30  years  bat  this  generation 
has  taken  it  off  the1  < 
television  screen  Into  a 
larger  scale  and  given  it  a 
weight  and  an  importance  it 
has  never  previously  had. 

It  provides  a very  direct 
means  of  communicating  in 
a world  in  which  we 
constantly  see  flirts  and  . 
television.” 


Nicholas  Scrota,  director  of  the 
Tate  Gallery  and  chairman  of 
the  Turner  Prize  jury  . 


v.<jf . - ■ 


TWnOT-  Pr-WtA  wfawm- . Strty  Mtente^Silgnce tThe  Canldronl  bv  Gillian  Wearing,  still  from  hervideo  protection  measuring  15ft  by  13ft  and  lasting  one  hour  Silence  isgolden,  page  4 


Great 

art? 

-No 


“EF  WE  consider  Gillian 
Wearing's  achievements, 
the  work  she’s  made  In  the 
last  12  months  can  be 
extremely  funny. 

Her  recent  work  is  very 
staged  and  very  theatrical. 
The  more  there  is  a little 
television  conceit  about 
what  she  does,  the  less 
interestingltls.  I think  she 
would  like  to  be  Interesting 
but  it  is  often  little  more 
than  entertaining. 

She  seemed  to  see  her 
work  as  almost  entirely 
about  documentary  which 
shows  the  documentary- 
maker  as  much  as  the 
subject  Pm  not  sure  how 
responsible  her  relationship 
to  her  subjects  is. 

While  Gillian  Wearing’s 
work  is  on  the  margins  of 
Esther  Rantzen  and  That’s 
Life,  all  of  the  shortlisted 
artists  flirt  with  games 
otherthanart  A lot  of  what 
the  four  artists  on  the 
shortlist  do  operates  on  the 
margins  of  what  is 
traditionally  called  artistic 
practice.  This  has  served  to 
make  foe  all-woman  Turner 
Prize  one  of  the  most 
interesting  but  least 
satisfying  shows,  but  I don’t 
believe  we’re  talldngabout 
foe  best  art  of  the  year.” 


Adrian  Searle,  the  Guardian’s 
art  critic 
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Labour’s  tax  and  save  gamble 
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Richest 
lose  out 
in  radical 
shake  up 


Taxing  times  for  millionaire  minister 


1 


NDctuHtlWMto 

and  Teresa  Hunter 

THE  Treasury 

team  went  hack 
to  Labour  basics 
yesterday  when  it 
announced  a 
major  shake-up  of 
the  nation's  savings,  aimed  at 
bffrwUng  new  tax  relief  incen- 
tives to  6 million  of  Britain  s 
poorer  citizens  — at  the  ex- 
pense of  tax-free  nest  eggs  ac- 
cumulated by  middle  class 
savers. 

The  new  Individual  Saving 
Accounts  (BAs)  outlined  oy 


Geoffrey  Robinson 
(left),  tite  government 
minister  who  benefits  from 
a £12.75  mUMon  tax-free 
offshore  trust'  fund, 
bounced  back  yesterday  to 
make  the  announcement 
about  ending  a tax  haven 
four  750,000  savers  in  popu- 
lar Tessa  and  Pep  schemes; 
writes  Euxn  MacaskHL 
Oyer  the  weekend  Mr 
Robinson*  the  Paymaster- 
General,  came  under  pres- 
sure after  disclosure  of  his 
Guernsey  tax  haven 
Interest: 

Senior  ministers  decided 
it  would  be  better  for  Mr 
Robinson  - -r-  a ronlti-mil- 


Uonalre,  owner  of  the  New 
Statesman  and  friend  of 
both  Tony  Blair  and  Gor- 
don Brown  — to  go  ahead 
with  the  press  conference 
as  planned. 

Pulling  out  would  _ have 
amounted  to  an  . admission 
that  Mr  Robinson  was  in 
difficulty,  given  tii«t  the 
announcement  was  within 
his  remit.. 

At  the  press  conference  an- 
nouncing the  new  savings 
system,  Mr  Robinson  ques- 
tioned. about  his  own  nest 
egg  would  only  say:  “I  have 
made  a very  foil  statement 
and  I have  nothing  to  add  to 
it.”  . 


foe  Paymaster-General, -Geof- 
frey Robinson,  was  a tdassto 
eygrpteft  in  foe  politics  of 
redistribution.  In  line  with 
what  Tony  Blair  has  repeat- 
edly called  measures  “for  the 
many,  not  the  few”-  — - a 


Even  as  it  pleased  Labour 
backbenchers  after  weeks  of 


controversy  over  the  squeeze 
on  the.  welfare  state,  it  en- 
raged up  to  1 million  better- 
off  savers.  They  learned  that 
a £50,000  cap  Is  to  be  placed  on 
the  savings  they  can  bold  tax- 
free- :in  the  Tax  Exempt 
Special  Savings  Accounts 
(Tessas)  and  Personal  Equity 
Hans -{Peps)  they  have  .built 
up  since  1987. 


The  Treasury  move  also 
threw  the  mortgages  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  homeowners 
into  disarray,  by  removing 
foe  valuable'  tax-breaks  of 
Pep-linked  mortgages.  Many 
borrowers  will  now  be  unable 
to  repay  their  home  loans. 

Some  lobby  groups  repre- 
senting foe  . lower  paid  were 
disappointed  that  the  Govern- 


ment had  feSecgto  introduce 
more  generous  ifax  incentives 
which . are  dp^gntwi  to  per- 
suade up  tp  6 million  people 
with  savings  of  £200  or  less  to 

acquire  ft  Snaiidal  emwhkm. 

Mr  Robinson : said:  “Saving 
for  the  future  is  both  prudent 
and.  sensible,  but  over  half  the 
adult  population  of  our 
counfry  hardly  save  at  alL  1 


am  determined  that  Britain 
should  have  a tax  system  for 
savings  which  benefits  the 
many  and  not  just  the  few.” 

Mr  Blair  regards  the 
grhftiwft  as  a fair  exercise  in 
redistribution,  part  of  Chan- 
cellor Gordon  Brown’s  inten- 
tion to  toeWe  welfare  reform 
with  wide-ranging  innova- 
tions like  yesterday's. 

Last  night,  the  former  Tory 
chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
and  his  successor  as  party 
spokesman,  Peter  Halley,  be- 
littled Labour's  claiwME  to  be 
helping  the  poorest  They 
accused  the  Chancellor  of 
sanctioning  a malicious  “gim- 
mick” which  would  simply 
penalise  middle  class  savers 
who  could  not  be  described  as 
rich  — unlike  Mr  Robinson, 
added  Mr  Clarke. 

Mr  Robinson  said  that  the 
Government  intended  to 
“more' fairly”  distribute  the 
£L3  bffLion  currently  spent  an 
subsidising  foe  savings  of  foe 
well-heeled,  by  providing  in- 
come and  capital  gains  tax  ex- 
emptions to  those  cm  moder- 
ate incomes.  The  well-off  had 
done  “extremely  well"  and 
his  plan  was  “in  the  spirit  of 
New  Labour”. 


PavIdHwicfce 

Wrtntfweter 


Britain  is  to  take  a 
tough  attitude  to 
requests  for  foreign  aid 
from  countries  which  refose 
to  sign  the  worldwide  treaty 
outlawing  land  mines,  Clare 
Short,  the  International  De- 
velopment Secreiaiy.wJll  ■an- 
nounce in  Ottawa  today. 

The  announcement  win  oe 
made  when  die  *ign£_vx 
treaty  — in  memory  <xFra* 
cess  Diana’s  eampaf— 
foe  production  and 


land  mines— and  commits  £80 
mrnfon  of  taxpayers’  money  to 
organise  clearance  operations 
up  to  the  year  2001.  " 

Britain's  commitment  is  a 
further  extension  of  foe  ethi- 
cal forei^polfoy  being  pur- 
sued by  Rohm  Cook,  foe  For- 
eign Secretary-'aeP^ 
will  be  combined  with  extra 
help  for  the  poorest  counfries 
which  sign  foe  treaty  so  they 
can  Mow-  up  stockpiles  and 
dear  minefields  fester-. 

The  new  fcarrot  and  snex 
policy  comes  as  90  coantngs 
prepare  to  sign  thetreaty  so 
Canada  today.  The  four 


cotratries  that  look  likely  to 
fell  find  of  Britain's  strict  pot 
Icy  are  India,  Pakistan,  China 
and  Turkey. 

A Whitehall  paper  says 
Britain  will  actively  cam- 
paign, with  outside  organisa- 
tions to  shame  foe  countries 
into  ftjgwteg  the  ban,  includ- 


ing 


g the  International 


Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines. 

An  official  source  said 
there  would  also  be  tough 
of  foreign  aid 
requests  — which  are  already 
aimed  mainly  at  poverty 
relief — though  it  remains  to 
be -seen  if  the  Government 


would  cut  help  to  the  very 
poorest  in  these  countries. 

Other  recipients  of  British 
aid  who  will  not  sign  the 
treaty,  notably  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  — glveo£8A  million 
and  £7.4  miHlnn.  respectively 
in  1996  — will  receive  help  to 
clear  land  mines.  But  foe  cash 
will  go  to  independent  organi- 
sations or  through  United 
Nations  relief  efforts.  In  fhpgft 
countries,  help  may  only  be 
given  In  local  areas  where 
mine  laying  has  stopped,  with 
Britain  refusing  to  help  until 

agreement  is  readied. 

“Blanket  funding  in  these 


circumstances  Is  inappropri- 
ate, as  foe  civilian  population 
is  penalised  whilst  they  have 
no  recourse  to  change  war- 
ring factions'  policy  on  foe 
use  of  anti-personnel  mines." 

The  Internal  paper  dis- 
closes that  if  no  extra 
resources  were  made  avail- 
able, it  would  take  1,000  years 
to  remove  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  mines  throughout 
the  world.  The  biggest  con- 
centrations are  in  Egypt, 
Angola.  China,  Afghanistan, 


Iran,  Iraq  and  Cambodia. 

The  internal  paper  admits 
that  Britain’s  aid'  win  be 


small  compared  with  Cana- 
da’s, which  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce a $100  million  (£60 
million)  demining  fund  today. 
But  it  goes  am  "However, 
partly  as  a result  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  British.  Institu- 
tions-involved  in  damming 
globally,  we  continue  to  have 
a disproportionate  influence 
on  International  policy. 
Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  devote  resources  to  influ- 
encing and  shaping  both  in- 
ternational policy  on  human!- 
tartan  mine  clearance,  and 
the  development  of  multilat- 
eral capacity” 


The  new  account,  will  In- 
dude a monthly  lottery  when 
50  winners  win  see  their  in- 
vestments boosted  by  £1.000. 

Apart  from  the  lottery,  the-} 
Government  Is  relying  on  im- 
proved marketing  to  attract 
the  accounts  targeted.  They 
will  be  sold  at  supermarket 


checkouts,  department  stores 
and  gauges,  as  well  as  banks 
and  building  societies,  from 
April  1999.  From  that  date. 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  8 


Much  more 
mileage. 


25%  off 

Extra  battery 
+ 

Modem  PC  Card 
+ 

Carry  Case 
with  any  Armada  1500 


pentluni1 


STOARHJ 

A Compaq  Armada  notebook  hi  the  ideal 
solution  for  business  on  the  more.  Now  you 
can  buy  a Compaq  Armada  1540D  for  just 
£1,449.00  (cx. VAT)  or  £1^02-58  (inc.VAT). 

Highly  competitive  features  include 
150MHz  Pentium"  processor  with  MMX™ 
technology,  16MB  RAM,  2.1GB  Hazd  Disk,  12  J ” SIN  screen, 
20  x CD-ROM  and  Lithium  Ion  battuy.  And  we’ve  gone  one 
step  further  with  25%  off  a pack  of  options  inchidling  an 
Lithium  Ion  battery  as  well  as  a Global  33.6  Telephony  Modem 
PC  Card  and  suitably  tough,  and  businesslike  carry  case. 
CsB  us  for  more  advice  and  die  latest  Compaq  offers  to  knlp 
your  business  grow.  You’D  fold  well  go  the  extra  mile  for  you. 

To  go  further  with  Compaq,  tall  m today  on: 

0845  270  4747 

Offer  end*  31st  December  1997. 

Uan  open  S«n-Spm  Mon  to  M.  lCbm^pa  Sat aad  «— 
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Top  secret  tales  Dome  loses  top  designer 

of  the  river-bank  . 


Simon  Hoggart 

A COMMONS  committee 

ZA  yesterday  tried  to  crack 
# Vthe  carapace  of  secret? 
which  surrounds  the  Millen- 
nium Dome.  They  didn't  stand 
a chance.  Faced  with  such 
metropolitan  sophisticates  as 
Michael  Grade  and  Peter  Man- 
delson, they  looked  like  a 
bunch  of  y okels  trying  to  catch 
the  moon  in  a village  pond — 
hurt  and  puzzled  that  their 
nets  came  up  dripping  but 
empty. 

Mr  Bob  Aiding,  who  Is  chief 
executive  of  the  Dome  com- 
pany as  well  as  the  boss  of 
British  Airways,  explained 
that  just  as  a film-maker 
didn't  show  his  rushes,  they 
would  not  yet  be  describing 
the  contents  of  the  Dome. 

Committee  MPa  pointed  out 
that  they  had  approved  the 
spending  and  wanted  to  know 
if  they  were  getting  value.  I 
wonder  how  long  BA  would 
last  if  you  had  to  pay  them  the 
money  before  they  fold  you 
where  the  plane  was  going. 

The  Dome  executives  were 
long  on  ambition,  short  on  spe- 
cifics. The  Dome  would  not  be 
“a  candy-floss  day  out . . . not  a 
trade  show.  Nor  Is  It  Disney- 
land," Mr  Grade  said. 

What  it  would  be  was  “a 
once-ln-a-lifetime  experience 
for  the  public,  something  they 
will  remember,  something 
they  will  pass  on,  something 
they  wfll  never  have  seen  be- 
fore . . 

“It  sounds,"  said  the  chair- 
man, Gerald  Kaufinan,  drily, 
“like  an  election  speech  of 
mine.  I hope  if  s going  to  be  a 
bit  fuller  than  that" 

The  chief  executive.  Janet 
Page,  with  the  same  magnifi- 
cent vagueness,  declared  that 
“the  public  want  to  mark  the 
mfflprinnim  as  a time  when 
attitudes  to  life  and  involve- 
ment in  that  activity  are 
changing.  That  is  not  easily 
display  able.” 

You  can  say  that  again.  So 
how  about  a giant  tank  in 
which  you  can  swim  with 
holographic  sharks,  instead? 


Or  nude  anlmatronic  Spice 
Girls  wrestling  in  mud?  A 30ft 
high  Tony  Blair  with  laser 
beams  for  eyes  would  look 
nice. 

At  this  stage  MPs  were  get- 
ting very  suspicious.  You 
could  tell  they  were  wonder- 
ing whether  we  win  finally  get 
to  Greenwich  and  find*  tom- 
bola, a dodgems,  a shop  selling 
photo-frames  made  out  of  glit- 
ter-covered bark,  and  a rancid 
hot  dogs  van. 

They  kept  trying  to  find  out 
how  much  it  would  cost  a fam- 
ily to  go.  Nobody  was  letting 
on.  '1  am  reluctant  to  say  any- 
thing at  this  stage  about  even 
I indicative  prices,"  Mr  Ay  ling 
said.  C ‘British  Airways?  How 
much  is  a ticket  to  New 
York,  please?"  “Ah,  now  that 
would  be  toiling.*’) 

Mr  Christopher  Fraser,  a 
Tory  backbencher,  was  furi- 
ous.*! am  staggered  by  the 
lack  of  information ...  I think 
you  do  not  know  what  you’re 
doing.” 

He  accused  the  Damesters 
(Domed,  domed,  we  are  all 
l domed  I tell  you!)  of  having 
done  next  to  no  preparation. 

Michael  Grade  replied  that 
we  had  known  for  100  years 
I that  there  would  be  an  Olym- 
pics in  the  year 2000.  The  next 
World  Cup  had  been  long  pre- 
dicted. But  the  Millennium 
was  different... 

It  would  be  a (heap  and  easy 
crack  to  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had 2,000  years  to 
prepare.  The  idea  of  counting 
firm  the  Nativity  was  only 
dreamed  up  1,472  years  ago,  by 
Dionysius  the  Scythian.  Arid 
did  he  copy  the  memo  to  the 
Department  of  Culture,  Media 
and  Sport?  Ifhe  did,  it  gut  mis- 
laid in  the  system. 

My  friend  Michael  Fahri- 
cant  said  that  the  little  he’d 
heard  about  the  contents 

marie  him  thinVr^**flirlrprlng 

TV  sets,  with  lines  of  school 
children  dressed  as  Greek 
nymphs!”  and  had  to  be  hosed 
down  by  Mr  Kaufman. 
(‘Tlease  Michael,  this  is  being 
broadcast...") 

Next  they  heard  from  Peter 
Mandelson,  sole  shareholder 
in  the  Dome  company.  He 
began  by  saying  he  would 
answer  all  questions,  but  then 
answered  almost  none  (except 
that  the  Dome  would  be 
“unique"  and  “inspiring"). 

Why  all  the  secrecy? ‘1 
wouldn't  call  it  secrecy,  I*d 
call  It  Inhibition."  he  replied. 
The  man  has  a positive  genius 
for  euphemism. 


Dan  CUalstor 
Arts  Correspondent 


Review 


Quaint  fairytale’s 
subversive  intent 


Michael  Biilington 

Leonce  and  Lena 

Gate.  Netting  Hill 

THE  Gate  Theatre  is  hav- 
ing its  annual  grant  cut 
back  to  £15,000,  equiva- 
lent to  the  salary  recently  of- 
fered to  junior  secretaries 
with  "two  wonderful  and 
prominent  arts  companies”. 
But  although  the  artistic 
future  of  London's  boldest 
theatre  bangs  by  a thread,  the 
work  goes  on,  with  artistic  di- 
rector David  Farr  ingeniously 
completing  a season  ofBuch- 
ner  plays  by  turning  the  little- 
known  Leonce  and  Lena  (1836) 
into  a twenties  musical. 

Some  may  flinch.  But  if 
Berg  could  turn  Woyzeck  into 
an  opera,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  subversive  fairytale 
should  not  he  musicalised.  The 
adaptor  is  the  up-and-coming 
Lee  Hall,  writer  of  the  award- 
winning  radio  play  Spoonfhce 
Steinberg  and  of  BBC  televi- 
sion's republican  pantomime 
The  Student  Prince. 


Christopher  Staines:  highly 
plausible  pouting  prince 


Even  if  the  style  of  the  com- 
posers in  his  Leonce  and  Lena 
ranges  from  early  Julian 
Slade  to  middle-period  Hinde- 
mith, this  new  version  pre- 
serves the  quintessential  odd- 
ity of  Buchner's  text  A bored 
prince  and  a melancholy  prin- 
cess, forced  to  submit  to  a 
marriage  of  convenience  with- 
out haring  set  eyes  on  each 
other,  run  away,  accidentally 
meet  and  fall  in  love.  Once 
married  and  enthroned,  they 

plan  to  create  a Utopian  king- 
dom in  which  there  will  be  no 
clocks  or  calendars  and  in 
which  “hard  work  will  be  a 
heinous  offence”. 

Buchner  is  clearly  satiris- 
ing any  number  of  filings  in 
thin  quaint,  dislocated 
comedy:  German  Romanti- 
cism. petty  political  autocrats 
and  the  mechanistic  view  of 
living  things  which,  atone 
point  turns  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine into  doll-l  ike  automata.  If 
he  sympathises  with  anyone  it 
is  with  Leonce's  servant,  Va- 
lerio, who  argues  for  wine, 
song,  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
banishment  of  joyless  toll. 

But  Farr’s  production,  by  de- 
ploying the  same  stylised  tech- 
niques as  in  his  recent  Can- 
dlde,  establishes  an  intriguing 
historical  link,  of  the  kind  you 
get  only  at  the  Gate,  between 
Buchner  and  Voltaire:  both 
humanist  libertarians  with  a 
hatred  of  imposed  systems. 

And.  even  if  this  updated 
account  of  Buchner’s  play  has 
its  whimsies,  Christopher 
Staines’s  pouting  prince  and 
Tom  Fisher’s  commonsensi- 
cal  servant  make  a highly 
plausible  pair,  and  Laura 
Hopkins's  design,  with  its 
fontUghto  and  swishing  reri 

curtain,  wittily  shows  that  the 
proscenium-arch  has 
achieved  a post-modern  Irony. 


Moscow  court  reduces  girl’s 
sentence  for  drug  smuggling 


Tom  Whttehouse 
In  Moscow 

KAREN  Henderson,  a Brit- 
ish teenager  found  guilty 
of  smuggling  cocaine  into 
Russia  two  years  ago,  was 
convicted  again  at  her  retrial 
in  Moscow  yesterday,  but  told 
she  will  now  serve  only  an- 
other month  In  prison. 
Henderson  claimed  that  she 


was  unaware  that  a suitcase 
she  bought  at  Havana  airport 
In  February  1996  had  a false 
bottom  containing  10  pounds 
of  cocaine,  which  was  discov- 
ered on  her  arrival  at  Mos- 
cow's Sheremetyevo-2  airport 
At  her  first  trial  she  was 
sentenced  to  six  years’  hard 
labour,  but  the  sentence  was 
reduced  because  of  her  age 
and  because  she  had  no  crimi- 
nal record. 


THE  long-awaited  an- 
nouncement of  the 
big  idea  for  the  in- 
side of  the  Millen- 
nium Dome  almost 
came  unstuck  yesterday 
when  the  best-known  name 
on  a list  of  designers  was  left 
off  at  the  last  minute. 

Taha  TTartiH,  ttia  controver- 
sial architect  who  came  to 
prominence  two  years  ago 
after  her  scheme  to  build  an 
opera  bouse  in  Cardiff  was 
refbsed  funding  by  the  Mil- 
lennium Commission,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  among  the  de- 
signers unveiled  yesterday  to 
work  on  the  contents  of  the 
Dome.  But  after  much  wran- 
gling, Hadid’s  name  was  left 
off  this  list  of  10  designers. 

The  announcement  was  in- 
tended to  put  a gloss  on  the 
project  on  the  day  that  Dome 
Secretary  Peter  Mandelson 
•maria  Ms  fir$t  extended  pub- 
lic appearance  to  speak  about 
the  project  before  a commit- 
tee of  MPs. 

It  is  understood  Mis  Ha  did 
was  unhappy . with  the  de- 
mand from  the  organisers  of 
the  celebration,  the  New  Mil- 
lennium Experience  Com- 
pany, that  the  chosen  design- 
ers sign  away  copyright  on 
their  work  to  the  company. 
This  is  not  unknown,  but  (me 


The  big  ideas: 
‘Gorgeous  and 
unexpected 
environment’ 

BENTHEIM:  Interior,  exhibi- 
tion design 

Track  record:  Exhibitions  at 
Imperial  War  Museum,  Natu- 
ral History  Museum 
Aim:  “To  tackle  major  design 
challenge  of  end  of  century.” 

EVA  JIRICNA  ASSO- 
CIATES: Architects 
Track  record:  Sir  John 
Soane’s  Museum;  La  Caprice 
restaurant 

Aim:  “To  take  your  breath 
away." 

HPJCM:  Communications 
Track  record:  British  pavil- 
ions at  World  Expo  98  Lisbon 
and  Hanover  2000 
Aim:  “We  want  everyone  to  be 
inspired  to  believe  they  can 


source  described  it  as  “sharp  1 
practice”.  Designers  fear 
their  ideas  may  be  handed  , 
over  to  another  designer  to 
complete. 

Defending  his  vision  before 
the  MPs,  Mr  Mandelson,  sole 
shareholder  of  the  company, 
said:  "I  am  a happier  Minister 
without  Portfolio  than  I was 
six  months  ago." 
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make  a difference  and  improve 
quality  of  our  society  in  next 
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JASPER  JACOB  ASSO- 
CIATES: Design  consultancy 
Track  record:  Ideal  Home 
Show,  London  Fashion  Week 
Aim:  “To  show  Britain’s  ex- 
pertise at  forefront  of  world 
events.” 

LAND:  Design  consultancy 
Track  record:  White  Cliffs 
Experience;  National  Football 


But  while  some  bard  Infor- 
mation about  the  contents  of 
the  Dome  was  forthcoming, 
MPs  continued  to  attack  the 
finanr-ing  of  the  £758  million 
project.  Corporate  sponsors 
are  to  be  approached  in  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  £150  million, 
but  with  just  over  two  years 
before  the  celebration  opens, 
Mr  Mandelson  declined  to 
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Annie  Lindsell  did  not  reach  the  stage  of  the  disease  she  feared  photograph:  rchardouvi  eh 


‘Right  to  die’ 
woman  loses  her 
fight  with  motor 
neurone  disease 


Sarah  Boaetey 


Annie  lindsell,  the 
woman  suffering  from 
motor  neurone  riisrasp 
who  went  to  court  for  the 
right  to  be  given  painkilling 
drugs  which  might  have 
shortened  her  life,  died  early 
yesterday  without  having 
recourse  to  them. 

Ms  Lindsell,  aged  47,  a for- 
mer actress,  dancer  and  air 
hostess,  campaigned  for  the 
right  to  die  with  dignity.  In 
October,  with  only  weeks  to 
live,  she  asked  the  High  Court 
to  allow  her  doctor  to  pre- 
scribe diamorphlne  should 
she  want  it 

Motor  neurone  disease  rap- 
idly paralyses  all  the  muscles. 
She  said  she  was  terrified  of 
the  “firing  hell”  that  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease  would 
bring,  when  she  would  be  un- 
able to  speak  or  swallow  and 
would  undergo  choking  fits. 

Diamorphlne  would 
shorten  her  life  but  would 
prevent  mental  and  physical 
distress,  she  argued. 


Her  court  action  was 
viewed  as  a test  case.  The  At- 
torney General  and  Solicitor 
General  were  represented  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Stephen 
Brown,  president  of  the  High 
Court’s  family  division,  who 
heard  it.  In  the  end,  the  judge 
and  lawyers  agreed  no  court 
ruling  was  needed  because 
the  law  was  clear. 

Sir  Stephen  said:  “The  trust 
which  we  all  repose  in  doc- 
tors has  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  falsified  and  I am  sure 
that  in  this  sad  case  Ms  Lind- 
.sell  will  receive  the  fullest 
sensitive,  careful  attention.” 

In  the  mid,  she  did  not 
reach  the  stage  of  the  disease 
she  had  most  feared.  Ms  Lind- 
sell, who  campaigned  and 
gave  Interviews  until  the  last 
few  days  of  her  fife,  slipped 
Into  a coma  and  died  at  about 
030am  yesterday. 

Dr  Simon  Holmes,  the  GP 
who  had  treated  her  for  six 
years,  said  she  was  given  only 
small  doses  of  mildly  sedating 
medicine  “to  relieve  anxiety”. 

He  said:  “She  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  treatment  from  me 


proposed  in  the  legal  case  be- 
cause  she  did  not  suffer  from  | 
choking  in  the  way  she  had 
feared.  There  was  a reduction 
In  her  breathing  ability  but 
no  pain.  She  slipped  into  un- 
consciousness and  died 
peacefully.” 

She  had  been  happy  to 
know  the  choice  to  take  dia- 
morphine  was  there,  he  said. 

The  diagnosis  of  motor  neu- 
rone disease  was  made  in 
1992.  Ms  LlndseD  outlived  the 
average  survival  period  erf 
three  years.  She  spent  that 
time  travelling  the  world  In 
search  of  a cure.  When  she 
realised  there  was  none,  she 
switched  to  campaigning  for 
people  with  fetal  diseases. 

When  she  was  diagnosed  at 
the  age  of  42,  she  had  just  set 
up  a management  training 
company,  offering  courses  In 
positive  thinking,  among 
other  things.  It  was  a new  de- 
velopment in  a varied  life  en- 
joyed to  theflilL  “I  have  had  a 
ball,”  she  said. 

She  traveled  the  world  as  a 
British  Airways  stewardess 
before  studying  drama  at  the 
age  of  35.  She  toured  in  a sa- 
tirical cabaret  show  with 
Martin  Seager.  a composer. 
He  became  a devoted  friend 
and  nursed  her  in  her  home 
in  Teddington  with  her  part- 
ner, Ron  Hicks,  as  she  pro- 
gressed to  crutches  and  then 
wheelchair. 

She  said  she  wanted  to  die 
at  home,  “with  Tristan  und 
Isolde  at  full  blast  and  Ron 
and  Martin  and  my  two  cats, 
and  champagne.  I don't  want 
to  go  to  a hospice,"  she  told  an 
Interviewer.  She  had  her 
wish. 


Museum 

Aim:  “Place  that  has  relevance 
to  everyone  and  expresses 
spirit  of  whole  country.” 

MEDIA  PROJECTS  INTER- 
NATIONAL: Design,  produc- 
tion 

Track  record:  Expo  92, 
Heathrow  visitors  centre  ' 
Aim:  “TO  reevaluate  and 
rebalance  way  we  live  and 
work  in  next  mWormhirn." 

MUF:  Architects/ interior  de- 


reveal how  much  had  so  far 
been  pledged. 

Answering  questions  from 
Conservative  MP  Christopher 
Fraser,  -he  said:  “On  occa- 
sions I wonder  if  there  will  be 
a mad  scramble.  There  are 
firm  commitments  and  there 
are  indications  of  interest” 

However,  he  said,  be  was 
unable  to  reveal  the  amounts 


} signers/ urban  artists 
Track  record:  Consultants  to. 

Hackney  and  Southwark;  ex- 

j hlbitkm.  Royal  Academy 
Aim:  “A  gorgeous  and  unex- 
pected environment  which  can 
have  an  Impact  well  beyond 
confines  of  dome.” 

PARK  AVENUE:  Brand 
qmimunicators 
Track  record:  British  Air- 
ways logo  launch;  Zanusst 
roadshow 

Aim:  “World  class  experience” 

SPECTRUM:  Business  com- 
munications services 
Track  record:  Hong  Kong 
handover,  Legoland  opening 
Aim:  “An  experience  which 
will  reach  everyone,  of  every 
age  and  in  every  walk  of  fife.” 

WORK:  Exhibition  design 
Track  record:  100%  Design 
exhibition;  World’s  Biggest 
Bathroom  at  Ideal  Home 
Aim:  “To  get  visitors  involved, 
mai«>  thorn  laugh,  think  and 
start  to  see  a way  forward." 


Involved,  although  be  indi- 
cated that  British  Telecom, 
British  Airways  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  had  all 
pledged  sponsorship.  "Very 
sizeable  amounts”  were  in- 
volved, he  said. 

Earlier,  Robert  Ayling,  chief 
executive  of  British  Airways, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
New  Millennium  Experience 


Company,  told  the  committee 
that  bis  company  had  pledged 
£6  million  to  the  project. 

Mr  Mandelson  argued  that 
other  sponsors  would  be 
forthcoming  once  the  details 
of  the  project  had  been  an- 
nounced and  the  construction 
bad  been  completed-  To  an- 
nounce the  details  too  soon, 
he  argued,  would  cause  the 
project  to  go  off  at  half  cock 
Organisers  hope  to  attract  12 
million  visitors  in  the  year 
the  Dome  will  be  open. 

Mr  Mandelson  revealed 
some  erf  the  work  in  pro^refs 
for  the  nine  or  10  interactive 
zones  which  will  be  under  the 
Dome.  Among  the  working 
titles  are  "Qualify  for  20  new 
jobs  you  never  knew  existed" 
and  'Take  a rest  with  15  other 
people”. 

A new  "2lst  century  sport” 
of  surfbaU.  details  of  which 
are  still  to  be  finalised,  will 
also  be  among  the  attractions. 

Marrying  surfing  and  ball 
skills,  it  was  suggested  to  the 
millennium  experience  com- 
pany by  a British  designer, 
who  Mr  Mandelson’ s office 
refhsed  to  name. 

The  overall  slogan  for  the 
project  — "It's  time  to  make  a 
difference"  — was  criticised 
by  Conservative  MP  Damian 
Green.  It  sounded,  he  said, 
like  “a  poor  political  slogan 
that  a forty  would  come  up 
with  when  their  creative 
people  weren’t  feeling  well.” 


Britain  rebuffed  in 
Nazi  gold  squabble 


Richard  Nortnn-Taylor 

RITAIN  yesterday 
struggled  to  main- 
tain the  promised 
spirit  of  unity  at  the 
opening  erf  an  international 
conference  on  Nazi  -gold 
where  high-minded  attempts 
to  lay  to  rest  thelegacy  of  the 
Holocaust  threatened  to  de- 
generate into  acrimonious  ar- 
guments about  money. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  conference 
host,  announced  a new  fund 
for  Holocaust  victims  and 
their  families  to  which  Brit- 
ain will  contribute  £1  million. 
The  US  agreed  to  contribute 
£2^  million. 

Britain  and  the  US  hope  the 
money  will  encourage 
countries  occupied  by  Nazi 
Germany,  and  which  are 
owed  £40  million  in  gold  still 
held  in  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  US  Federal  Reserve, 
to  waive  their  claims  and 
reassign  the  money  to  -the 
new  fund. 

However,  none  had  agreed 
last  night  France  wants  to 
distribute  to  French  Jewry. 
The  Dutch  delegation  spoke  of 
a “politically  and  psychologi- 
cally sensitive"  domestic 


issue  involving  Dutch  victims 
of  Japanese  prisoner-of-war 
camps  as  well  as  Jews. 

The  gold  is  the  residue  erf 
Nazi  booty  recovered  by  the 
Allies  after  the  war  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Tripartite 
Gold  Commission  consisting 
t>f  Britain  the  US  and  France. 
Britain  is  delaying  the  publi- 
cation of  the  commission’s  ar- 
chives,-despite  a new  spirit  of 
openness  promised  by  Mr 
Cook  and  an  appeal  by  Stuart 
Eizenstat.  US  commerce 
under-secretary,  for  them  to 
be  subjected  immediately  to 
public  scrutiny. 

The  British  government 
has  also  yet  to  publish  a 
report  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  on  dor- 
mant accounts  held  by  British 
banks,  estimated  to  be  worth 
millions  of  pounds,  belonging 
to  Holocaust  victims.  The  ac- 
counts were  frozen  during  the 
war.  Whitehall  officials  ex- 
plained yesterday  that  the 
report  was  140  pages  long  and 
ministers  wanted  “to  study  it 
and  come  out  with  policy 
decisions”. 

The  conference  was  marked 
by  a further  blistering  attack 
on  Switzerland  — the  recipi- 
ent erf  85  per  cent  of  all  Nazi 
gold  — by  Edgar  Bronflnan, 


president  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress,  whose  criticisms 
prompted  Swiss  banks  earlier 
this  year  to  set  up  a £112  mil- 
lion humanitarian  fund  for 
Holocaust  victims  as  a “moral 
gesture”. 

Almost  30  per  cent  of  the 
gold,  Mr  Bronfman  told  the 
conference,  was  looted  from 
individuals  and  private 
businesses. 

Switzerland  “therefore  still 
owes  between  2 and  3 billion 
dollars  [up  to  £1.7  billion]  if  it 
is  to  conform  with  the  1943 
Allied  declaration  that  all 
looted  gold  handled  by  neu- 
trals must  be  returned  after 
the  war”. 

Thomas  Borer,  head  of  the 
Swiss  delegation,  hit  back  by 
defending  his  country's  war- 
time role  and  economic  pre- 
dicament. He  described  Mr 
Bronfman's  demands  as 
"extreme". 

He  challenged  other 
countries  to  open  their  ar- 
chives — an  indirect  refer- 
ence, among  others,  to 
Sweden  and  the  Vatican, 
whose  dealings  in  looted  Nazi 
gold  or  stolen  Jewish  assets 
remain  secret. 

Lawler  comment,  page  8; 
David  Cesaranl,  page  9 
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SWIFTCALL  0800  769  0044 

1 FREEPHONE 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  INTERNATIONAL  PHONE  CALLS  WITH  SWIFTCALL 
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He  has  raped 
up  to  eight 
women  and 
killed  seven, 
the  latest  only 
1 0 days  ago. 
Alex  Duval 
Smith  spoke 
to  fearful 
drinkers  in 
deserted  bars 
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The  Bastille  district,  where  five  of  the  attacks  occurred,  and  (left)  a revised  photofit  of  the  suspect  issued  by  police,  who  have  been  criticised  for  their  handling  of  the  case 


Le  Boucher  sows  terror  in  Bastille 


Around  lipm  at  the 
Chantier  Intertill 
bar  in  the  hip  Bas- 
tille area,  it  could 
lust  as  well  be  mid- 
aftemoon.  The  bar  stools  are 
empty,  the  volume  is  down  on 
MTV  and  the  few  students  who 
have  ventured  out  cannot 
shake  Agn£s,  Hetene  and  the 
others  from  their  talk. 

No  one  wants  to  talk  about 
the  killer  who  in  six  years  has 
raped  up  eight  women  and 
murdered  seven  of  them  in 
eastern  Paris.  But  no  ooe  can 
help  it  The  latest  victim,  Es- 
telle Magd,  aged  25,  died  10 
days  ago,  three  streets  away. 

“Everyone  is  terrified.  I 
thought  this  sort  of  thing  only 
happened  in  America.  Now 
we  have  to  get  friends  to  fel- 
low us  home  at  night  and  we 
are  all  buying  pepper 
sprays,"  said  Delpbine,  aged 


21,  sitting  with  three  male  fel- 
low students  at  a table  in  the 
usually-packed  bar. 

Abdelwaheb  Messaoudi,  the 
owner  Of  rhantier  luterdlt, 
has  seen  business  decline 
sharply  since  last  week  when 
police  Issued  a photofit  and 
description,  and  set  up  a free- 
phone line.  “The  police  are 
everywhere,  which  is  good, 
but  it  terrifies  the  custom- 
ers,” he  said. 

“We  keep  a copy  of  the 
photofit  behind  the,  bar.  On 
Saturday,  we  saw  a man  who 
seemed  just  like  him.  The 
police  were  here  in  less  than 
five  minutes  and  took  him  off 
to  the  toilets  to  check  him 
out,"  said  Mr  Messamufi. 

Police  compiled  the  pbotofit 
and  description  of  the  man  — 
of  north  African  appearance, 
aged  about  30,  of  athletic 
build  and  8R  Sin  tall — on  in- 


formation from  the  sole  survi- 
vor of  his  attacks.  The  wom- 
an, a medical  student  aged  25, 
who  was  raped  at  knifepoint 
in  June  1995,  also  noticed  that 
the  man's  second  toe  was  i 
longer  than  his  big  toe. 

Her  information,  and  gen- 
etic samples  taken  from  five 
victims,  has  established  him 
as  an  attacker  who  has  struck 
at  least  five  times — andprob- 
ahly  eight — since  2991. 

Five  of  the  attacks  took 
place  within  two  miles  from 
Bastille,  in  the  women’s  fiats. 
Another  three,  which  boro 
the  same  hallmarks  but  have 
yet  to  be  genetically  linked  to 
the  same  man,  happened  in 
underground  car  parks  fur- 
ther afield  in  eastern  Paris. 

Yesterday,  a police  spokes- 
man said:  “We  hesitated  be- 
fore issuing  the  photofit  be- 
cause we  believe  it  not  to  be 


very  precise.  What  we  do 
know  Is  that  the  victims  have 
been  aged  between  19  and  32, 
were  either  students  or  young 
professionals  and  that  they 
apparently  let  hhn  into  their 
fiats  — there  are  no  signs  of 
break-ins. 

*Tn  each  case,  the  woman 
was  raped  and  tortured  with  a 
knife  before  having  her 
throat  cut  Her  clothes  were 
shredded  and  a small, 
apparently  meaningless,  ob- 
ject was  taken  from  her  flat'’ 

Police,  who  say  a team  of  30 
officers  has  been  assigned  to 
the  case  since  the  latest  mur- 
der an  November  16,  have 
been  criticised  for  their  hand- 
ling of  thecase. 

Axme  Gautier,  the  mother 
of  one  of  die  victims,  Helene 
Pricing,  argues  that  more 
should  have  been  done  imme- 
diately after  her  daughter's 


death  In  July  1996.  “After  He- 
lene's death,  the  police  knew 
that  a serial  fcTTTer  was  at 
work  in  the  Bastille  area. 
They  had  genetic  material 
and  a footprint  in  blood, 
showing  the  toe.” 

Others  argue  it  was  irre- 
sponsible to  issue  a photofit 
which  police  admit . may  be 
misleading.  “The  first  photo- 
fit, from  1995,  Is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  latest  one.  This 
new  picture  has  been  drawn 
up  using  a British  computer 
programme  which  favours  j 
Asian  and  CaribbeanxharaG- ; 
teristics,  rather  than  north 
African  ones,”  said-a  police 
source,  speaking  on  condition 
of  anonymity.  ^ 

In  tiie  bars  of  Rue  de  Lappe. 
at  BastSBe,  gossip, ^rumo  ur 
and  fear  has  taken  over. 

Several  of  the  victims  were 
known  to  the  ^regular 


drinkers  and  bar  owners,  who 
would  see  them  on  their  way 
to  the  Balajo  nightclub  or  one 
of  the  salsa  bars  in  the  nar- 
row, paved  street 
”1  keep  telling  myself  that  I 
refuse  to  change  my  habits 
because  I do  not  want  to  be  in 
the  grip  of  this  fear,  but  it  is 
unavoidable,”  said  Aman- 
dine. aged  18,  a business  stu- 
dent drinking  in  the  Megalo- 
bar.  "The  scariest  thing  of  all ; 
is  that  he  gets  into  the 
women’s  flats  without  break-, 
ing  in.  Yet  most  blocks  of  flats 
have  both  entrycodes  and  en- 
tryphones downstairs.” 

Her  friend,  Muriel,  a law 
student  aged  19,  said:  ”1  have 
changed  my  habits.  If  some- 
one in  my  block  appears  to  be 
waiting  to  be  let  In,  I will  not 
hold  the  door  Bor  them.” 

Ctknle,  aged  23,  a dancer  In 
the  SixtySix  bar,  next  door. 


was  deeply  ensconced  in  a 
conversation  about  Elisabeth, 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  killer, 
whose  plight  has  touched 
everyone.  A few  weeks  after 
her  ordeal.  Elisabeth  was  sent 
on  a surfing  holiday.  She  was 
hit  by  a wave  and  left 
paraplegic. 

“Her  experience  adds  to  the 
evil  of  the  whole  thing  — al- 
most as  if  something  bad  was 
meant  to  happen  to  her  and 
we  are  all  powerless  if  we  are 
destined  to  be  hurt,”  said 
Cicile. 

“I  do  not  live  in  this  .area, 
bat  I have  stopped  taking  the 
metro  after  8130pm,  and  I al- 
ways ring  my  friends  to  make> 
sure  they  have  got  home 
safely,”  she  said.  “My  parents 
live  in  the  country  and  have  , 
not  heard  about  the  serial 
killer  yet-  I am  not  going  to 
tdl  them." 


Bastille  victims 

□ Agnes  Nijkamp.  32,  ar- 
chitect Killed  December  10, 
1994,  at  her  flat  in  Conr  de 
l’Etoile  d'Or,  11th  dist. 

□ Helene  Printing,  27,  med- 
ical student.  Killed  July  8, 
1995  at  bar  flat  in  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint-Martin. 

□ Estelle  Magd,  25,  secre- 
tary. Killed  at  flat  in  Rue  de 
la  Forge-Royale,  12th  dist. 

□ Magali  SfrottCw,  £u- 
dent  Killed  September  23, 
1997  at  her  flat  in  Rue, 
dHautpoul.  19th'  dist. . 

□ Elisabeth,  25.  medical 
student,  raped  but  escaped 
June  16, 1995,  intheRue  de 
Touraelles,  3rd  dist. 


Tobacco  compromise  on  cards 


EU  proposal  gives  Formula  One 
seven-year  exemption  from  ban 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 
and  Ewen  MacAstdB 

EUROPEAN  Union  min- 
isters are  close  to  reach- 
ing a compromise  on 
tobacco  sponsorship  tomor- 
row that  will  exempt  Formula 
One  motor  racing  from  a ban 
for  seven  years,  a deal  which 
Britain's  Public  Health  Minis- 
. ter,  Tessa  Jowell,  is  expected 
to  embrace. 

The  Government's  position 
has  moved  from  seeking  a 
"permanent”  exemption  for 
Formula  One  a fortnight  ago 
to  yesterday  signalling  accep- 
tance for  a fixed  period. 

The  latest  draft  of  an  EU  di- 
rective circulated  at  West- 
minster left  the  proposed 
period  for  the  phasing  in  of 
the  ban  marked  as  “X”.  . 

But  commission  sources 


yesterday  were  less  coy,  say- 
ing they  win  allow  a two-year 
| transition  period  for  states  to 
incorporate  legislation,  then 
two  years  for  the  phasing  out 
I of  most  advertising  and 
sponsorship. 

There  would  also  be  up  to 
another  three- years  for  toe 
elimination  of  deals  involving 
world-class  events,  which  are 
already-  the  subject  of 
I sponsorship,  including  operas 
and  festivals  as  well  as  major 
international  sports. 

Formula  One  would  hot  be 
specifically  mentioned  in  the 
directive  but,  as  a "world- 
class”  event,  would  be  eligble 
for  the  full  seven-year 
exemption. 

Ms  Jowell  was  criticised  by 
Conservative  MPs  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Commons  select 
committee  cm  European  legis- 
lation yesterday  for  fighting 


far  special  treatment  for  For- 
mula One. 

An  Ulster  Unionist  MP,  Wil- 
lie Ross,  challenged  her  over 
the  definition  of  "world- 
class",  arguing  that  snooker 
was  also  a world-class  event 
but  was  not  receiving  the 
same  treatment  as  Formula 
One. 

Ms  Jowell  revised  figures 
far  Formula  One,  saying  that 
her  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
tobacco  sponsorship  was  not 
£100  million  a year  but  £150 
million,  which  amounted  to 
50  per  cent  of  its  sponsorship. 
One -of -the  Government's 
repeated  arguments  was  that 
Formula  One  needed  exemp- 
tion because  of  the  amounts 
involved:-'  But  a Health  De- 
partment special  adviser  dis- 
closed that  snooker  depended 
on  tobacco  advertising  far  70 
per  cent  of  sponsorship, 
though  be  said  the  amounts 
involved  were  slgnificanfiy 
feSR-  ■_ 

The  European  Union  com- 
missioner , Padraig  Flynn,  is 


angry  with  Britain  for  putting 
the  directive  at  risk  to  protect 
Formula  One  but  is  believed 
to  be  prepared  to  compromise 
on  seven  years  to  get  the  di- 
rective through. 

The  British  position  Is  seen 
as  crucial  because  the  10 
votes  It  carries  at  the  meeting 
could  sway  the  decision 
I either  way. 

Under  EU  rules.  62  votes 
out  of  87  are  required  to  win 
an  outright  majority  and  a 
minority  of  26  can  block  this. 
The  commission  reckons  it 
has  65  votes  for  its  proposal 
for  a ban — seven  short 

Germany  and  Greece  are 
determined  to  vote  against  a 
ban  and  Denmark  and  Aus- 
tria are  thought  likely  to  ab- 
stain effectively  22  against 

already,  or  32  If  Britain  does 
not  support  the  plan. 

The  Quid  pro  quo  for  the 
extra  period  of  grace  would  be 
a commitment  by  the  For- 
mula One  organisers  to 
reduce  the  scale  and  promi- 
nence of  tobacco  advertising. 


Stars  Ine  up  for 

showthat  takes 
century  to  arrange 


Thn  Radford 
Science  Editor 

IN  Florida,  in  the  clear  early 
evening,  the  stargazers  of 
one  planet  can  see  the  other 
eight  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem in  the  same  sector  of  the 
sky. 

"It  is  quite  beautiful:  an  ex- 
quisite grouping  of  the  moon 
and  planets,”  said  Jack  Hork- 
befxner  of  the  Miami  Space 
Transit  Planetarium.  "This  is 

naked  eye  astronomy  at  its 
best.” 

Mercury.  Mars,  Venus,  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  are  all 
bright.  But  Horkbelmer 
recommends  a good  pair  of 
binoculars  for  Uranus  and 
Neptune.  Pluto,  immensely 


distant,  very  ivnaTi  and  the 
solar  system’s  wild  card.  Is 
only  visible  by  telescope. 

In  Britain,  astronomers  are 
not  so  starry-eyed.  Because  of 
toe  latitude  difference.  Mer-" 
may  win  have  already  dipped 
i below  toe  horizon  at  sunset; 
Pluto  is  difficult  to  see  at  any 
time,  and  the  weather  is 
i unpromising. 

But  look  for  the  crescent 
moon,  says  Paul  Murdin,  Of 
the  Particle  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy Research  Council. 
The  brightest  star  will  be  Ve- 
nus. TO  one  side  will  be  some- 
thing red:  Mars.  Mercury  will 
be  too  low  down. 

“Away  from  Venus, 
towards  toe  crescent  moon, 
you  win  see  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn. looking  sort  of  rather 


baleful  and  yellow.  Between 
Venus  and  Jupiter  there  are 
two  you  will  not  be  able  to  see 
without  optical  aid:  Neptune 
and  Uranus,”  he  said. 

If  toe  solar  system  was 
scaled  down  to  make  Earth 
40ft  in  diameter,  it  would  be 
93  miles  from  the  Sun.  Pluto 
would  be  3.700  miles  further 
on.  Planetary  clusters  are 
rare.  Such  a chance  grouping 
will  not  be  visible  again  for 
100  years. 

"There  is  a wonderful 
Arthur  C Clarke  story  In 
which  the  planets  all  line  up 
at  the  start  of  the  universe 
and  when  they  ail  next  line  up 
again,  toe  universe  stops,  be- 
cause it  Is  all  completed;  it 
has  done  one  complete  cycle," 
said  Dr  Murdin.  *T  think  we 
can  assume  that  nothing  so 
dramatic  is  going  to  happen 
this  week.” 

Nevertheless,  Dr  Hork- 
hp.imer  remains  impressed. 
•You  would  know  why  Tm  so 
excited  if  you  just  understand 
how  wonderful  it  is  to  look  at 
the  same  planets  that  hun- 
dreds of  generations  have 
seen,"  he  said.  “We  are  toe 
first  generation  to  know  what 
toe  planets  are  about.” 


Labour’s 
tax  and  save 
gamble 

Continued  from  pane  1 
Peps  and  Tessas  win  cease  to 
exist,  triggering  a tax-charge 
for  nearly  l million  existing 
investors,  who  bought  plans 
they  believed  would  always 
be  sheltered  from  the  Inland 
Revenue. 

The  new  accounts  will  allow 
savers  to  invest  £5,000  each 
year  tax-free,  up  to  a maxi- 
mum overall  limit  of  £50,000. 
Anyone  with  larger  existing 
Tessa  and  Pep  investments 

will  be  taxed  on  toe  surplus. 

Savers  will  be  able  to  buy 
into  a more  broadly-based 
basket  of  investments  than  is 
currently  available  and 
money  can  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time,  unlike  the  five-year 
Tessa  lock-in. 

Savers  can  invest  in  Gov- 
ernment-backed National 
Savings  or  shelter  £1.000 
worth  of  hwnir  or  building 
society  deposits  from  tax. 
They  can  also  invest  £1,000 
annually  in  life  assurance. 
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Video  artist  takes  £20,000  prize 


Silence  is 
golden  for 


winner 


DanQbdatar 
Arte  Correspondent 


FOR  the  second  con- 
secutive year  the 
£20,000  Turner  Prize 
was  awarded  to  a 
video  artist  last 

nighL 

The  prize  was  presented  to 
Gillian  Wearing  by  Culture 
Secretary  Chris  Smith  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
in  London.  Ms  Wearing's  vic- 
tory over  the  three  other 
women  on  the  prize's  first  all- 
women shortlist  also  con- 
firmed the  dominance  of 
Goldsmith's  College  in  the 
much  talked  about  contempo- 
rary British  art  scene. 

Ms  Wearing,  aged  34.  works 
in  confessional  video.  Her 
most  acclaimed  pieces  in- 
clude adults  lip-synching  to 
the  voices  of  their  children, 
and  Confess  All  On  Video,  in 
which  people  were  invited  to 
be  filmed  talking  about  their 
secrets  with  the  guarantee  of 
anonymity. 

The  Turner  Prize  jury 
praised  “the  emotional  force 
of  her  work  and  its  complex- 
ity beneath  an  apprently 
simple  surface”.  They  also 
praised  “the  way  in  which 
she  has  broadened  both  her 
working  method  and  her  sub- 
ject matter,  consistently  pro- 
ducing unexpected  insights 
into  human  behaviour". 

Earlier  Ms  Wearing,  accom- 
panied by  other  shortlisted 
artists  and  previous  Turner 
Prize  winners,  visited  the  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of 
Culture,  Media  and  Sport  to 
present  a petition  urging  the 
Government  to  resist  pres- 
sures to  introduce  admission 
charges  to  museums  and 
galleries. 

Ms.  Wearing, was  born 
in  Birmingham  in  1963, 
studied  at  Chelsea  School  of 
Art  before  taking  a BA  in 
Fine  Art  at  Goldsmiths  Col- 
lege, London,  which  also  pro- 
duced Damien  Hirst  and 
many  of  the  more  prominent 
names  in  the  world  of  the 
YBAs  — the  Young  British 
Artists. 

After  graduating  in  1990, 
she  held  her  first  solo  exhibi- 
tion in  1993.  One  of  her  earli- 
est works.  Dancing  In  Peck- 
ham,  showed  her  dancing  in  a 
Feckham  shopping  centre  to 


music  that  only  she  coaid 
hear. 

Virginia  Button,  curator  of 
the  Turner  Prize  exhibition, 
has  written  that  “Wearing’s 
subjects  tend  to  highlight  the 
friction  between  public  and 
private,  between  individual 
impulse  and  established 
norms  of  behaviour”. 

For  the  Turner  Prize  exhi- 
bition, she  has  two  pieces:  60 
Minutes  Silenoe  and  Sacha 
And  Mum. 

The  former  shows  a group 
of  police  officers  held  in  what 
appears  to  be  a group 
photograph. 

Movements  indicate  how- 
ever that  it  is  a video,  not  a 
photograph 

Sacha  And  Mum  depicts  a 


‘Emotional  force 
and  unexpected 
insights'  scoop 
arts  award 


tense  relationship,  played  by 
actors,  in  which  a mother  and 
daughter  embrace  and 
struggle  with  each  other.  But 
Wearing  choreographs  their 
movements  and  the  film  is 
projected  backwards. 

Wearing’s  victory  follows 
that  of  Douglas  Gordon  last 
year.  His  video  work  includes 
manipulations  of  known 
films,  such  as  a slowed-down 
version  of  Psycho. 

This  year's  competition 
show,  which  included  Corne- 
lia Parker’s  found  objects,  An- 
gela Bulloch's  colourful  bean- 
bag-1  ike  objects,  and 

Christine  Borland’s  forensic- 
style  work  with  death  masks 
had  been  criticised  for  its  aus- 
terity, and  its  failure  to  repro- 
duce the  exeltment  of  the  hey- 
day of  the  Turner  Prize,  when 
Damien  Hirst's  victory  with 
pickled  animals  followed 
Rachel  Whiteread’s  triumph 
with  the  cast  of  the  inside  erf  a 
room. 

The  Turner  Prize  is 
awarded  to  a British  artist 
under  60  for  an  outstanding 
exhibition  or  presentation  of 
work  in  the  12  months  before 
nominations  dose  in  May. 

Daily  admissions  to  the  ex- 
hibition were  1,500,  twice  last 
year's  rate. 


Sergeant  wins 
cash  from  Met 


Dimcan  Campbell 

Crime  Correspondent 


A POLICE  sergeant  who 
was  moved  to  different 
duties  because  he  com- 
plained about  a superior's 
racist  and  sexist  behaviour 
yesterday  won  compensation 
and  on  apology  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan police.  The  case  sets 
a precedent  for  officers  who 
complain  about  racism  and 
sexism  even  although  they 
arc  themselves  white  and 
male. 

In  March  last  year,  Ser- 
geant David  Harris,  a uni- 
formed officer  based  in  east 
London,  made  a report  to  his 
superintendent  in  which  he 
made  complaints  about  com- 
ments by  his  then  inspector. 
Later  be  was  moved  without 
consultation  to  another 
station  and  given  custody 
duties.  He  had  previously  had 
a more  active  Job,  and  the  cus- 
tody post  is  generally  ac- 
cepted to  be  less  popular. 

Mr  Harris  started  a griev- 
ance procedure  complaining 
both  about  the  inspector  and 
his  superiors’  failure  to 
resolve  the  matter.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  as  the  grievance 
procedure  had  not  been 
resolved,  he  started  industrial 
tribunal  proceedings,  claim- 
ing victimisation. 

The  tribunal  was  due  to 
start  yesterday  but  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  before  evi- 
dence was  taken. 


Interest  free  instalments  on 
home  and  motor  insurance 

FREE  CD  WHEN  YOU  CALL  FOR  A QUOTE 

0800  333  800 

Um  open  8am- 10pm  Mon-Frl,  9am-5pm  Sat 


EAGLE  STAB 


Autistic  man 
‘being  held 
unlawfully’ 


OwvnBowcotx 


AN  AUTISTIC  man 
who  “has  no  ability 
to  consent  to  treat- 
ment" Is  being  un- 
lawfully detained  by  a psychi- 
atric hospital,  the  Court  «rf 
Appeal  ruled  yesterday  in  a 
landmark  judgment 
The  Department  erf  Health 
last  night  insisted  that  the  de- 
cision would  have  only  lim- 
ited implications  despite 
three  senior  Judges  saying 
that  they  believed  the  health 
trust  involved  was  not  alone 
In  getting  the  law  wrong. 

Lord  Woolt  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  sitting  with  Lord  Jus- 
tice Phillips  and  Lord  Justice 
Chadwick,  ruled  that  the 
man,  aged  48.  was  unlawfully 
detained  after  doctors  decided 
he  should  be  admitted  to 
Bournewood  hospital  in 
Surrey,  on  an  “informal*1 


The  practice  of  Informal 
admissions  — as  opposed  to 
formally  sectioning  patients 
— "bypasses  the  safeguards" 
for  patients  contained  in  the 
1983  Mental  Health  Act,  the 
court  concluded. 

The  patient,  referred  to  as 
H,  cannot  speak.  He  was  ad- 
mitted In  July  after  becoming 
distressed  during  a visit  to  a 
day  centre.  A couple  who  had 
taken  in  H as  “one  of  the  fam- 
ily” under  the  care  In  the 


community  programme,  have 
been  pressing  to  be  allowed 
to  take  him  home. 

All  three  Judges  agreed 

that  the  Bournewood  Com- 

in  unity  and  Mental  Health 
j Trust  had  misinterpreted  the 
law  — and  said  they  were 
“trouhled"  that  the  trust  was 
not  alone  in  setting  the  law 
wrong. 

“Apparently  there  could  be 
many  patients,  especially 
those  suffering  from  demen- 
tia. who  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  H,“  they  said  in  a 28- 

page  judgment 

“The  current  practice  [of 
informal  admissions]  cannot 
justify  a disregard  of  the 
Mental  Health  Act  This  is  es- 
pecially true  because  of  the 
undesirable  consequences 
which  can  follow  a practice 
which  bypasses  the  safe- 
guards which  the  act  pro- 
vides for  patients  who  are 
statutorily  detained.” 

They  gave  permission  for 
an  appeal  against  their  rul- 
ing to  the  House  of  Lords 
after  John  Grace  QC,  for  the 
trust,  said  it  contained  "seri- 
ous public  resource  Implica- 
tions” for  the  NHS. 

Unless  overturned  on  ap- 
peal, it  meant  that  doctors 
would  “have  to  section  under 
the  Mental  Health  Act  a 
whole  group  cf  patients  it 
was  hitherto  thought  unnec- 
essary to  compnlsorily 
detain”. 


Final  fade-out  for  those  crummy 
ads  for  the  local  curry  house 


Kama!  Ahmad 
Madia  Correspondent 

IMAGINE  the  scene.  Yon 
are  sitting  in  the  cinema, 
ready  for  the  main  feature, 


doori,  just  50  yards  from 
this  cinema”.  Invariably 
the  audience  titters. 

Well,  imagining  Is  all  yoa 
will  be  left  with.  Carlton 
Screen  Advertising,  one  of 
the  Largest  cinema  advertis- 
ing companies  in  Britain,  Is 


Art  and  the  artist...  Gillian  Wearing  and  a scene  from  Sacha  and  Mum:  The  way  in  which  she  has  broadened  both  her  and  on  comes  a grainy  shot  ing  companies  in  Britain,  to 

working  method  und  her  subject  matter  has  consistently  produced  unexpected  insights  into  human  behaviour’  of  a man  and  a woman,  mm  abandoning  this  ttaaitiopai 


What  the  critics  say 


“This  genuine  turmoil  — she  strikes  raw  nerves."  — 
the  horrors  of  being  over-  James  Hall,  the  Guardian 
weight,  an  uncertain  sexu- 
ality, the  joy  of  drinking,  “Gillian  Wearing  enc 
worries  abont  animals  ages  her  interviewees 


“Gillian  Wearing  encour- 
ages her  interviewees  to 


being  ‘extixteted*  and  con-  supply  her  with  material 
cern  abont  abortions  — that  die  edits  for  maximum 


reveal  a world  of  fierce 
emotions  not  yet  tram- 


poignancy.  Her  10-16  at  the 
Chisenhale  Gallery  was 


melled  In  adult  ways  of  I touching,  verging  on  psy- 


restralnt,"  — Lynne  MacRit- 
cWe.  Financial  Times 

“On  the  face  of  it  Gillian 
Wearing  is  a clever  orches- 
trator  of  epic  freak  shows, 


cho-trite.”  — William 
FeaoerTThe  Observer 

"Gillian  Wearing  is  fasci- 
nated by  people.  Using 
photographs  and  video  she 


but  as  soon  as  you  see  her  collabrated  with  members 
work  you  realise  that  this  of  the  -public  to  produce 


with  beige  suit  and  large 
lapels,  her  in  a light-blue 
twin  set  circa  1968.  enjoy- 
ing a chicken  curry  as  yel- 
low as  a canary. 

They  are  experiencing,  as 
the  music  tinkles  in  the 


advertising  method  for 
local  businesses  for  a more 
sophisticated  approach. 

The  old-fhshioned  “roll- 
ing stock"  adverts,  where 
one  piece  of  footage  selling 
anything  from  curries  to 


background,  “the  finest  In-  second-hand  cars  is  used 


dian  cuisine”.  Muutumm 
the  gravelly^conunentary 

says. 

Then,  Powl,  on  comes  a 
slightly  wobbly  card  with 


for  hundreds  of  businesses, 
will  be  phased  out  In  flgrour 
of  a series  of  slide*,  which  a 
spokeswoman  forCSA  said 
would  be  “punchy  and  bet- 


the  name  of  a local  tandoorl  ter  at  getting  the  message 
restaurant,  and  a man  with  across”. 


a different  voice,  often 
local  in  character,  says  ro- 
bustly: “Want  a nice  meal? 


It  may  be  hard  to  believe, 
but  the  new,  more  sophisti- 
cated local  ads  win  be  even 


Come  to  the  Taj  Mahal  Tan- 1 cheaper  to  produce. 


is  more  than  voyeurism. 
Aspects  of  the  video  diaries 
are  rldicnlons  and  gro- 
tesque, moving  and  discom- 
fiting. In  exposing  our  col- 
lective fears  and  fantasies. 


work  Chat  yields  insights, 
both  funny  and  disturbing, 
into  the. complexities  of  life 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury.” — Virginia  Button, 
The  Turner  Prize 


Vasectomy;  man 
sues  over  twins 


1 


The  agreed  statement  said 
that  “the  commissioner  [of 
the  Metropolitan  police.  Sir 
Paul  Condon]  maintains  that 
no  act  of  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion or  victimisation  took 
place  but  he  does  accept  that 
the  intention  of  Police  Ser- 
geant Harris  in  submitting 
the  report  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  service  . . ." 

The  commissioner  apolo- 
gised to  Mr  Harris  and  paid 
£7.500  compensation  for  “In- 
jury to  feelings.” 

It  Is  understood  that  Mr 
Harris  and  three  of  his  col- 
leagues objected  to  remarks 
made  by  the  Inspector  about 
women  officers.  The  inspec- 
tor was  also  alleged  to  have 
made  remarks  about  black 
people. 

The  inspector  has  now  left 
the  service  on  medical 
grounds.  He  Is  said  to  have 
suffered  trauma  following  a 
particularly  violent  murder 
case. 

• A report  on  a police  force 
at  the  centre  of  a sex  discrimi- 
natlon  complaint  has 
revealed  a continuing  lack  of 
faith  in  grievances  proce- 
dures, writes  Martin 

WaimprighL 

The  limited  inquiry  by  the 
Inspectorate  or  Constabulary 
found  staff  in  North  York- 
shire sceptical  about  reforms 
following  a £100,000  harass- 
ment payout  to  a woman  de- 
tective. The  report  also  found 
patchiness  in  equal  opportu- 
nities practice. 


Sarah  Boselay 


A COUPLE  whose  mar- 
riage broke  down  under 
the  strain  of  having  to 
look  after  twins  born  after  the 
man’s  vasectomy  yesterday 
sued  the  doctor  who  carried 
out  the  operation  for  the  cost 
rtf  bringing  them  up. 

Andrew  and  Louise  Fuiley- 
love,  of  Stevenage,  Hertford- 
shire, are  claiming  damages 
of  nearly  £150,000  to  cover  the 
upbringing  to  the  age  of  18  of 
the  twins.  Nathan  and  Jes- 
sica, now  five.  The  Fulley- 
loves  decided  in  1991  that  they 
did  not  want  and  could  not 
afford  to  add  to  their  three 
children,  then  aged  10,  five 
and  two. 

At  the  High  Court  yester- 
day, Mr  Full ey love,  a supervi- 
sor at  Sunblest  bakeries, 
claimed  that  the  couple  were 
given  to  understand  that  he 
would  be  sterile  after  the  va- 
sectomy operation  carried  out 
by  Michael  Duggan,  a Steven- 
age GP  who  also  undertakes 
minor  surgical  procedures. 

“At  the  time,  we  were  con- 
templating purchasing  a 
house.  My  wife  was  looking 
forward  to  going  back  to  work 
at  some  point  I couldn’t  go 
any  further  in  my  job.  We  de- 
cided no  more  children  and 
we’d  have  to  think  of  some 
serious  way  erf  stopping  hav- 
ing children."  Mr  F\iIleylove 
told  Deputy  Judge  Mark  Stra- 

ffhan.  QC. 


They  decided  on  a vasec- 
tomy and  the  family  planning 
clinic  advised  them  to  go  to 
Dr  Duggan.  In  June  1991,  the 
operation  was  carried  out  for 
a fee  of  £72. 

Although  Mr  Folleylove 
signed  a consent  form  stipu- 
lating that  “no  guarantee  of 
sterility  following  operation 
could  be  made  by  the  sur- 
geon”. he  did  not  realise  there 
was  a risk  of  becoming  fertile 
again,  put  at  one  in  400  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  after 
the  procedure  and  one  in  4.000 
after  that. 

He  claimed  he  was  not 
warned  of  this  by  Dr  Duggan, 
“He  told  me  it  was  all  right  to 
return  to  a normal  sex  life 
with  unprotected  inter- 
course.” said  Mr  Fulleylove. 
In  January  1992,  Mrs  Pulley- 
love  discovered  she  was  preg- 
nant The  twins  were  bom 
that  August,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  marriage 
broke  down. 

The  couple  Haim  the  con- 
sent form  should  Include  a 
warning  about  the  possible 
return  of  fertility  and  that  Dr 
Duggan  should  have  ex- 
plained this  to  them.  They 
also  claim  that  while  the  left- 
sided vasectomy  operation 
was  properly  carried  out  the 
right-sided  vasectomy  was 
not 

Dr  Duggan  denies  liability, 
claiming  that  Mr  Fulleylove 
was  warned  of  the  risks  and 
had  signed  a consent  form. 

The  case  continues. 


o 


Digital  radio  will  give 
broadcasters  a chance  to 
add  pictures  to  radio.  But 
that  technology  already 
exists.  Ws  called  television. 
Anne  Karpf  on  media  hype 


Churches  in 
Square  Mile 
prepare  to  hit 
heritage  trail 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


CITY  of  London 
churches  could  be 
turned  into  stress 
clinics,  theatres  and  exhibi- 
tion centres  under  a 
scheme  to  bring  new  life 
into  one  of  the  Square 
Mile’s  historic  resources. 

Some  of  the  37  churches 
could  become  stops  on 
themed  tours  abont  Wil- 
liam Penn  or  Samuel 
Pepys,  which  might  appeal 
to  American  tourists. 
Others  might  be  adapted  as 
educational  centres, 
geared  to  the  national  cur- 
riculum. or  as  performing 
arts  centres. 

The  City  Churches  Devel- 
opment Group,  launched 
yesterday  in  London,  is  to 
develop  a co-ordinated 
strategy  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  churches  use.  It 
has  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  funds  to  train 
guides  to  conduct  the  tours, 
and  is  planning  to  apply  to 
the  Millennium.  Commis- 
sion and  other  lottery 
funds,  as  well  as  looking 
for  business  sponsorship. 

The  plans  mark  a U-turn 
In  the  diocese  of  London 
after  the  Templeman 
Report  recommended  five 
years  ago  that  a third  of  the 
City  churches  should  be 
closed  because  of  tiny  con- 
gregations and  the  huge 
cost  of  supporting  the  an- 
cipnt  buildings  — there  are 
only  5.000  residents  in  the 
City.  Many  of  the  churches 
are  closed  for  much  of  the 
time. 

The  report  prompted  an 
outcry  that  such  a collec- 
tion of  buildings  could  be 
turned  into  wine  bars  and 
offices.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Ri  Rev  Richard 
Chartres,  made  it  clear 
when  he  was  appointed  in 
January  1998  that  he  was 
“not  in  the  business  of  dos- 
ing churches.” 

Under  the  scheme,  St 
Mary  Abworth  could  be 
converted  into  an  exhibi- 
tion centre  on  the  architec- 
ture of  Christopher  Wren. 
St  Dnnstan’s  in  the  East  is 
already  a holistic  health 
centre,  with  reflexology 
and  stress  counselling,  and 
other  churches  might  fol- 
low suit. 


Second  child  death 
renews  pressure 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


TROUBLED  Cambridge- 
shire social  services 
was  last  night  under 
renewed  scrutiny  after  it 
emerged  that  a second  child 
died  in  the  same  area  and  in 
similar  circumstances  to 
Rtkkl  Neave. 

Three-month-old  7-air  King 
died,  like  Rikki.  after  suffer- 
ing sustained  violence  in  the 
family  home.  Zak’s  mother 
refused  to  allow  social  work- 
ers to  check  on  his  welfare 
after  concern  was  raised. 

The  same  social  services 
division,  Peterborough  east 
was  involved  In  both  cases  — 
although  Zak,  unlike  Rikki, 
was  not  on  the  at-rlsk 
register. 

In  the  face  of  calls  for  an 
independent  inquiry  Into  the 
Cambridgeshire  department 
which  government  Inspec- 
tors have  recently  criticised 
for  “serious  failures’'  in  child 
protection,  the  county  coun- 
cil yesterday  defended  its 
role  in  the  latest  episode. 

Brian  Waller,  who  chairs 
the  Cambridgeshire  child 
protection  committee,  said: 
"This  was  a case  in  which 
Cambridgeshire  social  ser- 
vices staff,  the  police  and  the 
health  sendee  worked  hard 
together  to  help  Zak  and  his 
parents.” 

Zak's  father,  34-year-old 
Gary  King,  was  jaded  for 
seven  years  after  pleading 


guilty  at  Northampton  crown 
court  on  Monday  to  man- 
slaughter of  the  baby  and  to 
chflfl  cruelty. 

Teresa  King,  the  child’s  22- 
year-old  mother,  admitted 
child  cruelty.  She  was 
granted  bail  and  will  be  sen- 
tenced later  after  psychiatric 
reports  have  been  prepared. 

The  court  heard  that  Zak 
was  bom  seven  weeks  pre- 
maturely in  May  1996,  and 
was  not  allowed  home  from 
hospital  until  he  was  a 
month  old. 

It  quickly  became  dear 

‘Social  services, 
police,  and  the 
health  service  all 
worked  to  help* 

that  the  parents  were  strug- 
gling to  cope.  Social  workers 
and  health,  visitors  tried  to 
arrange  help,  but  the  mother 
repeatedly  lied  to  them,  and 
refused  to  answer  their  calls. 

Linda  Stem,  QC,  prosecut- 
ing, said  Zak  had  been  killed 
by  a severe  head  injury, 
caused  when  he  had  been 
shaken  violently  and  had 
struck  something.  A post 
mortem  had  revealed  two 
skull  fractures,  one  from  the 
fatal  blow  and  another  in- 
flicted previously.  There 
were  also  bruises  to  the 
head.  neck,  body  and  legs. 


and  old  fractures  to  a rib, 
thigh  bone  and  shin. 

Peter  Carter,  QC,  defend- 
ing, said  King  had  been  a 
proud  father  to  Zak  bat  bad 
probably  “erupted  like  a vol- 
cano” under  the  strain. 

Zak's  death  occurred  two 
years  after  that  of  six-year- 
old  Rikki.  Ruth  Neave,  Rik- 
ki'a  mother,  was  last  year  ac- 
quitted of  his  manslaughter 
but  sentenced  to  eight  years 
imprisonment  for  cruelty 
and  neglect  of  him  and  two  of 
his  sisters. 

It  emerged  at  her'  trial  that 
she  had  physically  abused 
the  children  over  a period  of 
six  years,  but  that  Peterbor- 
ough east  social  workers 
failed  to  act  on  her  warnings 
that  she  would  kill  Rikki  if 
he  was  not  taken  into  care. 

Deborah  Roberts,  an  Inde- 
pendent district  councillor 
in  South  Cambridgeshire, 
who  chairs  a group  called 
Care  Concern  in  Cambridge- 
shire, yesterday  called  for  a 
public  inquiry  into  the  coun- 
ty’s social  services. 

A Department  of  Health 
spokesman  said  details  of 
the  case  would  have  been 
known  to  the  Social  Services 
Inspectorate  when  it  was 
preparing  its  report  on  Cam- 
bridgeshire, published  in  Oc- 
tober. Paul  Boateng,  junior 
health  minister  responsible 
for  social  services,  said  that 
the  report  revealed  “incom- 
petence at  senior  level”.  He 
demanded  six-weekly  pro- 
gress reports. . 


Hill  admits  drink-driving 


THE  Government's  zero 
tolerance  campaign 
against  drink-driving 
gut  off  to  a racing  start  yester- 
day when  Damon  Hin  con- 
fessed that  he  had  once 
driven  under  the  infiuonro, 
writes  Owen  Bowcott. 

Launching  the  £2  million 
Christmas  crackdown,  the 
former  world  motor  racing 
champion  admitted  that  it 
was  only  “by  the  grace  of 
God”  that  he  had  not  been  in- 
volved In  an  accident  or 
stopped  by  police. 

“I  have  done  it  and  every- 
one does  it,  and  we  all  know  ! 
it’s  wrong  to  do  it  Even  if 


people  were  drinking  just  to  : 
the  legal  limit,  their  ability  to 
react  would  be  impaired.” 

The  campaign  features  a 
television  commercial  show- 
ing a group  of  young  people 
who  believe  that  they  can 
stay  in  control  of  cars  after 
drinking. 

The  Minister  of  Transport, 
Gavin  Strang,  said:  “The 
drink-drive  campaign  has 
been  enormously  successful 
to  helping  to  reduce  the  ton  of 
death  and  injury.  Too  many 
drivers,  however,  take  the ; 
risk  of  drinking.  This  year’s 
message,  Txave  none  for  the 
road',  reemphasises  the  call 


not  to  mix  drinking  and 
driving.” 

The  Government  also  an- 
nounced a big  expansion  of  its 
rehabilitation  scheme  for 
drink-drivers.  The  road  safety 
minister.  Baroness  Hayman. 
said  the  number  of  centres 
for  drink-drive  rehabilitation 
courses  would  be  Increased 
from29tol76L 

The  courts  would  decide 
whether  to  offer  an  offender  a 
place  on  a course,  and  by  how 
much  their  disqualification 
would  be  reduced  — up  to  a 
maximum  of  a quarter  — if 
the  course  was  completed 

successfully. 
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BRITAIN  5 


Union  reports  French-owned  firm  with  £1 0 million  maintenance  contract  to  ‘bad  bosses’  hotline 

Heritage  sites <s 
care  of  misers’ 


teamnimiw 

Labour  Eifftor 


THE  French  firm  con- 
tracted tO  maintain 

England’s  greatest 
historic  monuments 
— Including  Stonehenge,  Ha- 
drian’s Wall  and  Dover  Cepfle 
— was  yesterday  accused  of 
being  miserly,  incompetent 
and  “the  worst  Miw^y  in 
Britain”  by  uninna  represent- 
ing the  company's  workforce. 

The  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union  said  French- 
owned  SIT  A,  which  won  the 
£10  million  contract  from 
English  Heritage  last  year, 
bad  denied  employees  a pay 
rise  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  reported  it  to  the  TUC’s 
“bad  bosses”  hotline. 

Of  the  . 100  skilled  masons, 


bricklayers  and  carpenters 
employed  by  SETA  on  the 
English  Heritage  sites,  64.  are 
taking  cases  against  the  com- 
pany to  industrial. tribunals. 
Yesterday  the  French,  firm 
confirmed  it  wants  to  cut  holi- 
days, sick  pay  and  travel 
allowances  “in  line  with 
other  building  workers”. 

English  Heritage's  decision 
last  year  to  hand  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  celebrated 

of  its  400  historic  sites  to  a 
French  contractor  — SETA  is 
owned  by  Lyonnaise  des 
Eaux.  which  lias  snapped  qp 
public  service  contracts 
throughout  Britain  — 
prompted  outrage. 

Traditionalists  complained 
that  English  castles  and  forti- 
fications which,  had  stood 
against  the  threat  of  French 
invasion  for  the  better  part  of 


The  Hbnsesteads  Fort  section  of  Hadrian’s  Wall 

Hard  fought 
divorce 
costs  Earl 
Spencer 
£2.5  million 

Chris  McGreal  in  Cape  Town  on 
deal  which  ends  marriage  today 


a millennium  were  to  be 
taken  over  by  a French  con- 
cern specialising  in  refuse 
collection  and  waste  disposal. 

Yesterday  Doug  Harvey, 
TGWU  convener  and  mainte- 
nance foreman  at  Battle 
Abbey,  said  his  follow  work- 
ers regarded  SETA  as  the 
worst  company  they  had  ever 
worked  for. 

*Td  sooner  we  were  back 
under  the  Government.  These 
people  don’t  know  the  monu- 
ments and  the  work  in  the 
way  we  do.  The  old  profes- 
sional and  technical  officers 
hail  standards  knew  what 

they  were  doing.” 

Bill  Elliott,  SITA'8  director 
of  corporate  development, 
countered  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  the  Engiiah  Heri- 
tage workers  had  brought 
with  them  were  “more  suited 
to  the  Civil  Service  than  the 
commercial  world”. 

SETA  wanted  to  bring  its 
conditions  into  line  with 
those  offered  by  competitors, 
be  said,  who  had  been  picking 
up  historical  site  preserva- 
tion contracts  with  tenders 
SETA  was  unable  to  match. 

Even  SITA’s  English  Heri- 
tage contract  secured  only 
part  of  the  maintenance  work 
at  Dover  Castle,  he  added.  His 
firm  was  prepared  to  offer  6 
per  cent  over  the  next  18 
months  as  part  of  & package 
and  he  was  sorry  the  union 
had  not  recommended  it. 

But  Chris  Kaufman,  TGWU 
public  services  officer,  said 
that  would  amount  to  a pay 
cut  for  skilled  workers  earn- 
ing £200  a week  after  taking 
account  of  the  loss  of  benefits. 


The  keep  at  Dover  Castle,  part  of  which  Is  maintained  by  French  firm  S3TA 


EARL  Spencer  will  ap- 
pear in  court  this 
morning  to  divorce 
his  wife,  after  conced- 
ing most  of  what  she  bad  been 
asking  for. 

The  hearing  in  Cape  Town 
in  South  Africa  will  take  just 
a few  minutes,  and  will  make 
the  divorce  absolute  and  im- 
mediate. The  earl  is  sched- 
uled to  attend,  to  testifr  that 
the  relationship  has  irretriev- 
ably broken  down,  hut  Lady 
Spencer  is  not  obliged  to  be 
there.  , , 

It  follows  a settlement 
agreed  by  the  couple  late  on 
Monday,  and  means  Lady 
Spencer  will  not  go  into  the 
witness  box  to  give  what  had 
promised  to  be  devastating 
testimony  against  her  hus- 
band. It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  divorce  would  come  yes- 
terday, but  the  hearing  was 
delayed  while  money  was 
transferred  from  his  bank  ac- 
count to  hers . 


The  settlement  is  a clear 
victory  for  the  former  model. 
Although  the  two  agreed  to 
keep  its  terms  secret,  it  is 
understood  Lady  Spencer 
receives  a lump  sum  erf  £2  mil- 
lion plus  other  .assets  esti- 
mated at  £500,000,  including  a 
a house'  in  Cape  Town,  a car, 
and  medical  insurance,  phis 
provision  for  the  couple’s 
tour  children.  She  had  de- 
manded £3.75  million;  he  had 
offered  £300,000  and  regular 
maintenance. 

He  win  also  pay  the  legal 
costs,  estimated  at  £500,000. 

The  couple  originally  went 
to  court  for  a ruling  on  the 
earl’s  wish  to  have  the  div- 
orce decided  in  South  Africa; 
his  wife  wanted  the  divorce  in 
England,  where  she  could 
have  expected  a more  favour- 
able settlement. 

Now,  having  agreed  terms, 
the  couple  are  willing  to  have 
the  Cape  Town  court  com- 
plete the  divorce. 


Earl  Spencer  at  court  on  Monday,  before  late  night  talks  with  his  wife  brought  a settlement  photograph;  anna  ziemmski 


The  sudden  end  after  nearly 
12  hours  of  negotiations  saved 

both  aidei  further  embarrass- 
ment after  days  of  angry 
charges  and  countercharges. 

The  earl  arguably  hadmoet 
to  lose  by  continuing.  Al- 
though be  might  have  paid 
out  less  if  granted  .a  divorce 
hearing  in  South  Africa,  he 
faced  the  prospect  of  Anther 
devastating  revelations. 


After  the  settlement  was  an- 
nounced, the  earl’s  spokes- 
woman said  he  was  pleased 
his  wife  would  not  be  humili- 
ated in  the  witness  box,  al- 
though Lady  Spencer’s  law- 
yers had  intended  her  to  spell 
out  her  husband's  alleged 
mental  abuse  and  repeated 
infidelity. 

Under  the  settlement,  both 
sides  withdrew  allegations 


made  against  the  other.  But 
while  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer 
may  have  officially  eradi- 
cated the  charges  of  serial 
adultery,  mental  instability 
and  partner  abuse,  the 
charges  will  continue  to  stain 
their  reputations  both  in  Brit- 
ain and  Cape  Town. 

The  pair,  who  married 
eight  years  ago  and  went  to 
South  Africa  two  years  ago. 


have  started  new  relation- 
ships. The  earl,  aged  33,  is 
with  a fashion  editor,  Josie 
Borain,  aged  34.  This  week 
she  said; “I  think  he  knows 
better  than  to  rush  into  mar- 
riage again.” 

Lady  Spencer,  aged  32,  was 
supported  through  the  hear- 
ing by  Guy  Woods,  aged  28,  a 
chemist  who  has  reportedly 
already  proposed  to  her. 


Countess  the  winner,  say  experts 


Diana’s  image  registered  as 
trademark  by  fund  lawyers 


SHE  may  have  accepted 

£1,75  mil  Hon  less  than 
her  original  claim,  hut 
there  was  widespread 
agreement  yesterday  that 
when  the  dust  settles 
Countess  Spencer  will  be 
judged  the  winner  of  the 
bitter  public  confrontation, 
writes  Stuart  MlUar. 

Bari  Spencer's  decision  to 
fight  the  action  was  dearly 
financial,  believing  the  riff 
of  an  English  court  award- 
ing his  . wife  more  money 
outweighed  the  protection 
its  confidentiality  rules 
would  offer.  The  calcula- 
tion was  wrong.  After  an 
extraordinary  week-long 
slanging  match  he  put  up 


the  white  flag.  She  will 
walk  away  with  £2  million. 

British  legal  experts  said 
yesterday  Lady  Spencer 

had  driven  a hard  bargain. 

“I  +h*nv  she  called  his 
Muff,”  said  Erica  Shelton, 
who  represented  Lady  Con- 
ran in  her  divorce  from  de- 
signer and  restaurateur  Sir 
Terence  Conran.  “The  final 
figure  was  much  more  than 
he  wanted  to  pay,  and  prob- 
ably within  the  spectrum  ot 
what  an  English; court 
would  have  awarded.” 

Chris  Barton,  professor 
in  family  law  at  Stafford- 
shire university,  said:  She 
has  obviously  decided  to 
take  a good  deal  now  rather 


fhmi  wait  in  the  hope  of  a 
ttttlB  more  at  some  vague 
pedntin  thefhture 
The  figure  patas  hi  com- 
parison to  some  of  the  more 
spectacular  settlements  of 
recent  years.  The  Conran 
case  in  July  saw  the  biggest 
divorce  settlement  by  an 
EngUsh  court  when  Sir  Ter- 
ence was  ordered  to  pay 
£10.5  million  to  his  ex-wife. 

■ In  America,  Ivana  Trump 
netted  £30  million  from  her 
property  tycoon  husband 


Donald,  and  last  month 
Craig  McCaw,  a pioneer  of 
mobile  phone  technology, 
agreed  to  give  Ids  wife 
Wendy  a record-breaking 
settlement  of  £277  million. 


Countess  Spencer;  judged  to 
have  driven  a hard  bargain 


LAWYERS  for  the  Princess 
Diana  memorial  fond  yes- 
terday- registered  as  a trade- 
mark photographs  of  the  prin- 
cess to  regain  control  over 
her  image,  which  has  adorned 
a massive  range  of  unautho- 
rised products  on  sale  around 
the  world  since  her  death, 
writes  Stuart  Millar. 

Mishoon  de  Reya,  lawyers 
for  the  fond,  said  the  action 
was  designed  to  prevent 
profit  from  the  princess,  and 
would  not  afffect  legitimate 
use  of  the  pictures  by  the 
press. 

Trademark  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a type  of  “fair  deal- 
ing” defence  allowing  the 
media  to  use  pictures  of  the 


princess.  All  rights  over  the 
Images  will  rest  with  the  es- 
tate, with  licences  given  to 
both  the  estate  and  the  memo- 
rial fund. 

Kate  KniKhtley  Day,  the 
company’s  spokeswoman, 
said:  “This  action  is  being 
taken  as  a preventative  move, 
prompted  by  the  extensive 
misappropriation  of  her 
image.  The  fond  intends  be- 
fore the  new  year  to  embark 
upon  a policing  campaign 
worldwide. 

“This  is  not  an  attempt  to 
restrict  legitimate  use  of  the 
princess’  image,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  value  both  culturally 
and  commercially  for  both 
the  estate  and  the  fund.” 


Council  tax  mayrisebyl  Opc  but  Prescott  relaxes  town  hall  spending  and  removes  unfair  distribution 

u • — j.  ■ tmm  ik.  Oita  In  i hirmoef  nnnnArti  nlnnf  WTfh 


Anna  Pof Uus 
pofitlcal  CofTuspondant 


COUNCIL  taxes  could  rise 
by  up  to  10  per  cent  as  toe 
Government  yesterday 
relaxed  controls  on  local 
maiding  and  dosed  a loop- 
STSch  gave  an 
windfall  to  Toiy-<M>ntrQllea 
Westminster.  ». 

Schools  will  get  an  extra  a. 
billion  and  social  sWjJJJ® 
extra  £100  million  | 

breach  of  Tore  spending 
plans,  John  Prescott ’ 

8SS  Minister,  confirmed. 


But  he  said  the  average  coun- 
cil tax  would  be  up  7 per  c$n± 
to  ffSff  for  a Band  D prop- 
erty — and  it  could  be  much 
higher.  , 

Announcing  next,  yearns 
grant  for  local  authorities,  Mt 
Prescott  admitted  tbespend- 
lng  round  was  tough,  but 
nromlsed  tbat  it  was  thestart 
of  a new  relationship  between 
central  and  local  goveffmoent 
• **We  are  firmly  on.the  roaa 
to  reinvigorate  local  democ- 
racy and  restore  a ne w and 
more  positive  relationslnphe- 

tween  central  and  local  gov- 
moment,”  be  said. 


The  Liberal  Democrats,  pre- 
paring to  challenge  Labour  in 

next  spring’s  council  elec- 
tions, said  the  impact  of  pay 
anrt  inflation  meant  there  was 
no  new  money  at  aflL  Their 

spokesman,  PaulBurstow,  de- 
nounced the  budget  as.  “Tory 
smoke  and  mirrors,  with 
added  Labour  spin”. 

For  the  Conservatives,  Sir 
Norman  Fowler  claimed  that 
Mr  Prescott  had  “opened  foe' 
way.  for  major  ovar-ioflation 
increases  In  council  tax  next 
year,  which  will  ' affect  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  council 
taxpayers.” 


Mr  Prescott,  in  a statement 
in  which  he  occasionally  be- 
trayed that  be  finds  the  sub- 
ject of  local  government  fi- 
nance as  complicated  as 
everyone  else,  said  the  Gov- 
ernment was  committed  to 
greater  fairness  in  the  distri- 
bution of  taxpayers’  money  to 
local  government. 

To  cheers  from  Labour 
backbenchers,  Mr  Prescott 
announced  changes  to  coun- 
cil standard  spending  assess- 
ments to  “remove  foe  more 
blatant  cases  of  unfairness”. 
He  said:  "The  previous  Gov- 
ernment's formula  treated 


people  staying  in  the  Ritz  in 
London  as  if  they  were  as  de- 
prived as  the  average  locaL 
resident  That  was  unfair 
and  wrong.” 

Other  changes  giving 
greater  weight  to  foe  needs 
of  poor  pensioners  and 
people  on  income  support 
mean  that  the  City  of  London 
loses  26.4  per  cent  of  its 
grant,  while  Westminster 
loses  more  than  8 per  cent. 
Tower  Hamlets  and  Newham 
are  the  big  London  winners. 

Out  of  London,  foe  Prime 
Minister’s  constituency  of 
Sedgefield  will  be  one  of  the 

t 


biggest  winners,  along  with 
Easlngton  and  Wear  Valley, 
while  the  former  Chancellor 
Ken  Clarke’s  Rushdiffe  con- 
stituency, together  with 
Runnymede  and  South 
Staffordshire,  are  foe  biggest 
losers.  , 

Mr  Prescott  also  took  foe 
first  step  towards  restoring 
some  power  to  local  govern- 
ment by  easing  foe  ceiling  or 
cap  on  councils’  total  spend- 
ing. But  with  a 7 per  cent  in- 
crease inherited  from  the 
Tories’  spending  plans,  he 
cautioned  councils  on  how 
they  used  their  power. 

. \ 


News  in  brief 


Police  kept  dying 
man  in  cell 

FOUR  West  Midland  police  officers  are  to  be  disciplined  over 
tbedeath  of  a Coventry  man  arrested  for  allegedly  being  drunk 
and  incapable  but  in  fact  dying  from  a fractured  skull. 

The  Police  Complaints  Authority  concluded  yesterday  that 
foe  four  officers  had  failed  to  follow  guidelines  when  they 
detained  John  O’Reilly,  aged  63,  overnight  at  Little  Park  Street 
police  station  in  Coventry  In  July  1994. 

The  next  day  he  was  transferred  to  hospital,  where  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  suffering  from  severe  head  injuries.  He 
died  two  weeks  later.  The  PCA  said  three  officers  were  to  be 
warned  and  a fourth  admonished.  The  admonition  will  be 
entered  on  disciplinary  records  but  the  warnings  ore  not 
deemed  serious  enough  to  be  recorded.  — OwenBouxott 


Search  for  body  continues 

THE  search  for  the  body  of  a British  tourist  killed  In  the  Luxor 
massacre  switched  to  Europe  yesterday.  It  was  thought  that  the 
body  of  Karina  Turner,  aged  23,  from  Rippendon,  Halifax,  had 
been  mistakenly  sent  to  Colombia,  but  officials  In  Bogota  con- 
firmed that  Colombian  victims  had  been  identified  and  buried. 

The  body  oTMrs  Turner’s  mother.  Joan,  S3,  whs  yesterday 
flown  home  from  Switzerland  where  it  had  been  sent  by  mis- 
take. — Jamie  Wilson 


Phone  call  traps  soldier 

A BRITISH  soldier  who  committed  a series  of  thefts  in  Cyprus 
was  sentenced  to  six  months' jail  in  Lamaca  yesterday-  Keith 
Hollywood,  aged  23.  from  the  Wlrral.  serving  with  the  1st  Battal- 
ion King's  Regiment,  in  Cyprus,  had  pleaded  guilty  to  four  counts 
ofburgjary  and  theft  from  pubs  and  bars  in  Ayin  Napa. 

He  was  caught  after  a phone  call  he  made  during  a break-in  was 
traced  to  the  UK 


Veil  protest 


ABUS  company  has  fold  its  drivers  not  to  insist  that  Muslim 
women  lift  their  veils  when  they  show  their  bus  passes.  School 
teacher  Umm  Abdur  Rahman,  aged  25,  complained  when  a driver 
in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  asked  her  to  lift  hers  at  the  city's  main  bus 
station.  She  claimed  the  driver  reftised  to  let  her  on  unless  she 
could  prove  she  was  the  person  shown  on  her  pass. 

Brian  Field,  general  manager  of  Yorkshire  Buses,  said:  "I  have 
spoken  to  foe  driver  concerned  and  issued  a notice  to  all  drivers 
that  they  are  to  accept  passes.” 


Peat  bogs  reprieved 

PLANS  by  English  Nature  to  remove  from  protection  large  parts 
of  Thome  and  Hatfield  peat  bogs  in  Yorkshire  were  scrapped 
yesterday  after  an  outcry  from  environment  groups  and  opposi- 
tion from  foe  Environment  Agency. 

The  designation  of  Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  did  not 
override  planning  permission  for  Levingtons  to  mine  peat  from 
the  bogs  for  gardeners,  but  most  big  retailers  refused  to  sell  it 
because  afits  protected  status.  — Paul  Brown 


Girl  Guides  baulk  at  jeans 

THE  Girl  Guides  movement  is  facing  mutiny  around  the  camp 
fire  after  a decision  to  allow  girls  to  wear  jeans. 

The  Guide  Association  said  yesterday  that  blue  denims 
would  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  uniform  from  January  l. 

But  some  of  the  guides  dislike  foe  idea.  One  group  has  voted 
to  ban  them  from  public  parades  and  church  outings,  and 
others  are  set  to  follow. 

Some  parents,  group  leaders,  and  some  girls  say  jeans  are 
not  appropriate  for  their  image. 


Beef  protest 
hits  another  port 


David  Ward 


Ministers  remained 
defiant  yesterday  after 
Welsh  farmers’  pro- 
tests over  plunging  cattle 
prices  spread  from  Anglesey 
to  Pembrokeshire. 

After  Sunday  night’s  block- 
ade of  Holyhead  in  which  400 
farmers  dumped  40  tonnes  of 
Irish  burgers  and  steaks  Into 
the  harbour,  more  than  500 
men  halted  traffic  at  Fish- 
guard, a major  port  for  the 
Irish  republic. 

They  turned  back  six  refri- 
gerated lorries  carrying  Irish 
beef  and  lamb  worth  £500,000. 
There  were  minor  scuffles  but 
no  arrests. 

North  Wales  fanners  will 
gather  for  a meeting  in  Gaer- 
wen  on  Anglesey  today  and 
will  vent  their  anger  at  claims 
by  the  Agriculture  Minister- 
, Jack  Cunningham,  that  no 
golden  pot  of  European 
money  exists  that  can  protect 
them  from  foe  impact  of  mar- 
ket forces. 

Local  leaders  of  the  Welsh 
Farmers'  Union  will  be  sym- 
pathetic but  are  expected  to 
insist  that  all  demonstrations 
must  remain  within  in  the 
law  and  that  raids  on  Irish 
meat  lorries  must  not  be 
repeated  for  fear  of  alienating 
foe  public. 

Leaders  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  compen- 
sation that  the  Government 
says  Burners  cannot  have,' 
claiming  cash  handouts 
would  breach  the  commit- 
ment to  stand  by  the  Conser- 
vatives’ public  spending 
guidelines. 

Fanners  face  several  prob- 
lems: BSE  and  the  resulting 
ban  on  beef  experts,  rising 
Imports,  the  soaring  pound, 
falling  support  from  Europe. 
Figures  published  this  week 
suggest  their  incomes  have 


dropped  by  almost  40  per 
cent 

Market  prices  have  fallen 
sharply  over  the  last  nine 
months  leaving  Welsh  farm- 
ers — plus  others  from  the 
south  of  England  who  have 
telephoned  their  support  — 
unable  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  their,  European 

colleagues. 

They  have  been  negotiating 
for  a year  for  compensation 
from  a European  fund  de- 
signed, they  say,  to  maintain 
a level  {Haying  field  across  the 
community.  Yesterday  a 
petition  calling  for  cash  sup- 
port was  launched  as  thou- 
sands of  Welsh  farmers  gath- 
ered at  Bullth  Wells  for  their 
annual  winter  fair. 

“AH  other  countries  faced 

with  the  increasing  strength 
of  their  money  have  been  pay- 
ing this  compensation,”  said 
Gwilym  Thomas,  an  official  of 
the  Welsh  Farmers’  Union. 
"Ireland,  for  example,  topped 
up  its  payments  to  its  farmers 
by  about  Z25  million  five  or 
six  weeks  ago. 

“it’s  unfortunate  that  de- 
spite repeated  representa- 
tions, the  Government  has  ig- 
nored the  situation.  Mr 
Cunningham  said  there  was 
no  such  fond  but  Welsh  Office 
ministers  have  since  admit- 
ted there  is  a fond  but  say  the 
case  for  paying  compensation 
has  not  been  proved." 

Mr  Cunningham  argues 
that,  because  Britain  Is  a net 
contributor  to  the  EC,  tax- 
payers would  have  to  contrib- 
ute 70p  to  every  £1  of  compen- 
sation offered.  If  tbe 
Government  Is  prepared  to 
take  money  off  lone  parents 
to  balance  the  books,  it  is  not 
going  to  give  the  cash  to  im- 
poverished Welsh  farmers. 

No  one  disputes  that  prices 
have  dropped.  They  are 
likely  to  remain  fiat  well  into 
1998. 
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I German  left  plays  Euro  card 


to  new  Nato 
force  in  Bosnia 


David  FaktsaR  hi  Brussels 


THE  chances  of  Nato 
forces  remaining  in  Bos- 
nia  strengthened 
greatly  yesterday  when  the 
United  States  defence  secre- 
tary, william  Cohen,  said  the 
ailing  ahnuTfi  begin  military 
planning  for  a successor  to 
the  present  stabilisation  force 
(S-For). 

A decision  must  be  taken  at 
least  four  months  before 
S-For  is  scheduled  to  leave,  at 
the  end  of  June.  The  solution 
best  fitting  the  political  reali- 
ties is  for  the  8,000  US  troops 
to  be  cut  to  produce  a smaller 
and  more  mobile  force 
equipped  with  a fresh  mili- 
tary mission  and  an  extended 
United  Nations  mandate. 

At  meetings  with  Nato  de- 
fence ministers  this  week  in 
Brussels,  Mr  Cohen  has 
stressed  that  with  the  right 
diplomatic  packaging  this 
would  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  US  Congress  — that  the 
Europeans  should  carry  more 
of  the  Bosnian  burden,  and 
that  the  new  force  should  not 
be  simply  a follow-on  to  S-For. 

The  Americans  are  also 
pressing  hard  for  a stronger 
international  police  force,  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Cohen  as  “the 
key  to  success  in  Bosnia”. 

Over  the  past  few  days  he 
has  come  under  increased 
pressure  to  give  Nato  military 
staff  some  political  direction, 
in  the  collective  belief  that  If 


Nato  leaves  Ibis  summer  Bos* 
nla  will  sink  back  into  war. 

Meanwhile  the  alliance 
moved  forward  on  creating  a 
slimmed- down  command 
structure  more  suited  to  the 
post-cold-war  world  when 
Britain  unexpectedly  aban- 
doned its  insistence  that  plan- 
ning should  not  proceed  until 
its  row  with  Spain  over  the 
military  use  of  Gibraltar  air- 
port is  cleared  up. 

The  dispute,  over  British 
military  aircraft  having  to 

wain>  difficult  take-ofis  and 
landings  to  avoid  Spanish  air 
space,  has  stni  to  be  resolved. 
But  a new  structure,  Includ- 
ing Spain  for  the  first  time, 
has  been  agreed  in  principle. 

Nato  plaits  to  have  only  two 
regional  headquarters:  north 
and  south.  They  win  incorpo- 
rate the  three  new  members 
— Poland.  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic  — from  1999. 
The  Spanish  expect  to  be  allo- 
cated a sub-regional  com- 
mand, excluding  the  present 
Gibraltar  command,  which 
will  be  subsumed  under 
regional  headquarters  in 
Naples. 

In  a private  briefing  yester- 
day, Mr  Cohen  alarmed  Nato 
colleagues  by  revealing  far- 
ther details  of  Iraq's  secret ; 
weapons  programmes  — at 
least  3.9  tans  of  deadly  VX  | 
nerve  gas  and  2,100  gallons  of , 

anthrax  spores -As  many  as  60 
hidden  Scud  missiles  would  be 
fppahiB  of  carrying  the  chemi- 
cal or  biological  warheads. 


tan  Traynor  In  Hanover 


THE  German  opposi- 
tion leader,  Oskar 
Lafontaine,  outlined 
a maximalist  blue- 
print for  European 
integration  yesterday,  calling 
for  cnmmnn  European  policies 
on  economics,  jobs,  taxation, 
and  welfare  to  combat  the 
threats  posed  by  international 
currency  speculation,  the 
markets  and  globalisation. 

In  a fiery  speech  to  the 
annual  congress  of  his  Social 
Democratic  Party  (SPD)  in 
Hanover  he  promised  that  a 
new  SPD-led  government 
would  next  year  embark  on 
greater  European  unification, 
leading  to  the  establishment 
of  a European  government. 

“It  is  no  longer  possible  to 


promote  growth  and  jobs  In 
Europe  without  coordinated 
economic  and  financial  policy 
at  the  European  level,"  he 
I told  an  adoring  audience  of 
500  delegates  gathered  to  hone 
policy  10  months  before  the 
elections  which  offer  the  SPD 
a good  chance  of  unseating 
Chancellor  Helmut  KohL 
“We  need  the  Europeanisa- 
tion of  politics  and  the  Euro- 
peanisation of  the  social  and 
economic  order.” 

He  attacked  cut-throat  com- 
petition in  the  European 
Union  to  reduce  exists,  wages, 
and  tax  rates  and  proposed 
Europe-wide  action  to  stifle 
such  trends.  Mr  Lafontaine' s 
calls  for  EU-wide  co-ordina- 
tion across  the  gamut  of  eco- 
nomic, Investment,  jobs,  wel- 
fare, and  taxation  policy- 
making made  Chancellor 


Oskar  lafontaine:  Earophfle 

speech  won  raucous  applause 

Kohl’s  European  policies  ap- 
pear minimalist. 

“The  SPD  says  'Yes’  to  the 
I scheduled  Introduction  of  the 
euro  because  the  euro  is  well- 


suited  to  curbing  interna- 
tional speculation.”  he  said. 

“But  the  European  central 
needs  a partner.  The 
central  bank  alone  can’t  con- 
trol monetary  policy  if  it  does 
not  know  what  economic  and 
financial  policy  is  being  made 
on  die  other  side.  Wage  poli- 
cies will  also  increasingly 
need  to  be  co-ordinated.  This 
is  the  European  challenge  we 
face.” 

On  security  policy,  without 
Tn^yirtrming  the  expansion  of 
Nato  into  the  former  Soviet 
bloc,  he  said  the  “new  secu- 
rity architecture  in  Europe 
must  include  Moscow”. 

In  a diatribe  against  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  profit  motive 
at  the  expense  of  jobs,  he  com- 
plained: “Social  responsi- 
bility has  been  lost  Share- 
holding value  proves  that 


things  are  wrong  in  this 
country.  The  aim  of  an  enter- 
prise Is  firstly  to  bear  social 
responsibility  for  its  employ- 
ees and  for  society  at  large, 
and  not  to  increase  the  value 
ofitssbares.”  ^ . 

The  tone  and  emphasis  or 
liis  rhetorical  tour  deforce  — 
he  spoke  unprompted  for  78 
minutes  to  raucous  applause 
— contrasted  with  a brief  ap- 
pearance by  his  rival  for  the 
candidacy  to  challenge  Mr 
Kohl  in  September,  Gerhard 
Schroder.  J 4 

Mr  Schroder  stressed  that 
neither  the  party,  the  unions. 
the  government  nor  the  state 
could  intervene  when  large 
companies  restructured. 

Mr  Lafontaine,  In  contrast 
emphasised  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  intervene  and  called 
for  greater  international  reg- 


French  minister  says  cut  legal 
knots  that  tie  up  divorce 


Paul  Webstar  In  Parte 


A PLAN  for  Instant  di- 
vorces, without  the 
presence  of  a judge  or  law- 
yers, is  to  be  discussed  na- 
tionally after  the  justice 
minister , Elisabeth  Guigou, 
said  that  the  law  on  ending 
unsatisfactory  marriages 
was  trailing  behind  social 
evolution. 

So  far,  only  lawyers  have 
officially  protested  against 
planned  changes  that  could 
cost  them  a large  part  of 
their  income.  But  the  real- 
isation tifat'  a^fWoSroe  regis- 
trar could  be  appointed  in 
every  town  hall  will  also  of- 
fend clergy  in-a  -Catholic 
country  where  marriage 
break-ups  are  spiralling. 

Justice  ministry  sources 
confirmed  yesterday  that 


taTica  on  simplified  proce- 
dures for  divorce  by  mu- 
tual consent  would  begin  in 
the  new  year,  based  on  dec- 
larations by  Ms  Guigou 
who  pointed  out  that  all 
marriages  took  place  in 
front  of  a mayor,  the  offi- 
cial registrar. 

“Couldn't  'we  have  the 
same  system  for  dissolving 
marriages  when  the  couple 
have  agreed  to  part?”  she 
said.  “This  is  a very  serious 
question  because  we  must 
avoid  making  marriage 
more  fragile.” 

In,  the  past  30  years  the 
nhmher  'df  divorces  has 
risen  fourfold  to  about 
120,000., . 

La -1975- law  introduced 
the  right  to  part  by  mutual 
consent  and  this  accounts 
for  half  the  cases  that  pass 
through  the  courts. 


ulation  of  the  globalising 
economy.  He  was  later  re- 
elected party  chairman  by  <83 
votes  to  21. 

The  battle  to  lead  the 
charge  against  Mr  Kohl  will 
be  settled  In  spring  after  polls 
in  Lower  Saxony,  where  Mr 
Schrdder  In  prime  minister. 

Pro- business  and  the  near- 
est the  SPD  has  to  a Blalrite 
figure,  he  Is  far  more  popular 
with  the  public,  but  Mr  LaEcm- 
talne  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  party  leader  sioco  he 
seised  the  leadership  to  a con- 
gress putsch  two  yean  ago. 

He  has  united  am]  disci- 
plined a notoriously  fractious 
party,  but  the  opinion  polls 
show  that  he  has  little*  hope  of 
toppling  Mr  Kohl,  against 
whom  Mr  Lafontaine  ran  In 
1990  — leading  the  SPD  to  Its 
worst  result  in  40  years. 


it’s  a dying 
town.  There’s 
no  industry. 
Now  it’s  been 
thrown  back  on 
its  own 

resources.  The 
teachers  and 
doctors  haven’t 
been  paid  for 
months.  But  I 
love  it.  The  air  is 
clean,  and  the 
atmosphere  is 
holy.’ 


James  Meek 
reports  from 
Yeniseysk  on  the 
dying  of  the 
pioneer  spirit 


A hunter  brews  up  outside  his  hut  in  a small  settlement  near  Yeniseysk.  Few  other  industries  remain  In  the  area  photograph;  Alexander  kuznetsqv 


News  in  brief 

Gore  heads  for  Kyoto 
to  state  US  case 

THE  White  House  is  sending  Vice-President  A1  Gore  to  the 
climate  talks  in  Japan  on  “amission  to  explain”  the  country's 
position  on  cutting  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  But  he  has  been 
told  to  “walk  away"  if  he  cannot  get  a deal  on  America’s  terms. 
President  Clinton’s  decision  to  send  Mr  Gore  shows  that  de- 
spite tough  talking  the  US  still  wants  a deal  from  Kyoto. 

The  alliance  against  the  US —Europe,  Japan,  China  and  the 
developing  countries  of  the  G77  — favour  cuts  in  gas  emissions 
in  the  first  10  years  of  the  next  century:  the  US  appears  stuck  at 
stabilising  1990  levels  by  2012.  — Paul  Brown,  Environment 
Correspondent 

Bangladesh  rebels  sign  treaty 

BANGLADESH  signed  a peace  treaty  with  rebels  to  end  24  years 
of  Insurgency  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  In  the  southeast  The 
prime  minister.  Sheikh  Hasina,  witnessed  the  signing  between 
the  government  and  the  Parbatya  Chattagram  Janasanghati.  Sa- 
mity  (PCJSSX  the  Shanti  Bahini  rebels’  political  wing.  “I  am  very 
happy,”  Mr  Hasina  said.  *T  wanted  the  Hill  Tracts  problems  to  be 
resolved  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

Violence  in  the  Hill  Tracts,  bordering  India  and  Burma,  has 
claimed  more  than  8J500 lives  and  forced  50,000  tribespeople  to 
take  refage  in  northeast  India. 

The  treaty  offers  the  rebels  an  amnesty  in  return  for  laying 
down  their  arm3-  “The  government  and  the  PCJSS  will  decide  on 
the  dates  and  places  for  surrendering  the  arms,”  said  the  15-page 
treaty  states. — Reuters,  Dhaka. 


Oklahoma  defence  begins 

TERRY  NICHOLS’S  lawyers  were  due  to  begin  the  defence  case  in 
the  second  Oklahoma  City  bombing  trial  yesterday.  They' will 
rebut  the  government's  case  that  Mr  Nichols  is  as  responsible  for 
bombing  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  federal  buUding  as  Timothy 
McVeigh,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  death.  — Reuters.  Dower. 

HK  schools  shun  English 

POCT<otanial  Hong  Kang  is  to  cut  drastically  the  number  of 
schools  where  teaching  is  done  In  English  is  to  be  cut,  the 
territory's  education  department  said  yesterday.  From  next 

September  three-quarters  of  schools  will  conduct  cIhkkps  in  ran  - 

tonese,  compared  with  halfbefore  Britain  handed  Hong  Kong 

back  to  China. — Reuters,  Hong  Kong. 


High  note  for  Vienna  choir 

THE  Vienna  Boys’  Choir  announced  yesterday  that  it  win  admit 

girls  to  Its  music  schod  for  the  first  time  next  December  — its 
500th  anniversary — but  only  to  its  elite  music  school  and  not  to 
the  choir  iteelt  The  artistic  director,  Agnes  Grossmann,  said  the 

glriswfa  be  admitted  to  the  kindergarten  fa  December  1998  and  to 

tZie  junior  school  itself  the  following  year.  — Reuters,  Vienna. 


ANC  adds  to  Winnie’s  woes 

WINNIE  MANDELA,  who  is  appearing  before  South  Africa’s 


^ reprimanded  by  leaders  of  the  African 


The  reprimand  seemed  to  be  designed  to  thwart  her  challenge 
for  the  ANCs  deputy  presidency  in  two  weeks  time.  If  she  wins, 
she  could  stand  In  elections  for  the  country’s  deputy  president 
Both  the  ANC  command  structure,  which  includes  her  ex- 
husband  President  Nelson  Mandela,  and  the  usually  loyal  ANC 
Women's  League  criticised  Mrs  Mandela's  attack  last  month  on 
the  government  and  her  party.  1 

The  acting  ANC  general  secretary,  Cheryl  Carolus,  said  Mrs 
Mandela  had  committed  an  “ improper  and  nowrirrily"  aft 
month  when  she  criticised  the  party  and  government  —AP, 
Johannesburg. 


Minister  speaks  out  on  drugs 

THE  French  health  minister,  Bernard  Kmmhner,  says  in  a news- 
paper interview  published  yesterday  that  he  favours  the  con- 
trolled distribution  ofberoin  to  severe  addicts.  — AP,  Parts. 

Stolen  gas  lightens  the  load 


Thaw  feeds  flood  of  migrants  from 
Siberia’s  industrial  wastelands 


Chinese  farmers  in  Henan  province  carry  giant  plastic 
bags  filled  with  natural  gas,  stolen  from  the  nearby 
Zfaongyuan  oilfields,  for  cooking  and  heating.  Such  theft 
costs  the  oil  companies  more  than  £1  million  a year 


Somalia  faces  new  flood 

SOUHlEkN  SOMALIA  is  facfagaftieflhgnnddi«ash»r?i^  thft 
Shahdte  river  rises.  tfareatmingtensafltiniiHendwnrpenrl^  the 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  said  yesterday.  Its 


riorating  and  people  fleeing  the  area,  were  falling  victim  tn 
numerous  diseases. 

He  said  the  road  between  the  capital  Mogadishu  and  jnib  had 
been  cut  A Red  Cross  convoy  was  the  last  relief  to  leave  JHIb  after 
helping  25,000 displaced  people. 

Other  aid  workers  said  they  feared  the  ShabeUe  could  burst  its 

banks  and  join  the  Juba  river  near  JHlb  town  to  form  alazge  lake 

that  would  displace  more  than 41WJQ0  people. — Ratters.  Nairobi 


‘Stradivarius’  hidden  on  train 

POLISH  border  guards  checlrinpa  train  tnRprlmrriay 
a Stradivarius  violin,  a spokesman  said  yesterday.  “This  is  either 
an  original  Stradivartus  or  an  excellent  copy,"  Piotr  Zakowiakof 
the  Lubusz  border  guards  said. 

_ He  said  guards  at  Krostryn  found  the  violin  during  a search  for 

cigarettes  and  alcohol.  — Reuters,  Warsaw. 


FATHER  Grigory  rose 
from  a tree  stump  out- 
side the  monastery.  It 
was  dark  and  snowing 
heavily,  but  bis  outstretched 
band  was  still  warm.  The  long 
night  stretched  ahead  and  he 
had  only  a hat  and  a sheep- 
skin surplice  for  protection. 

Father  Methodious,  head  of 
the  monastery,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  him  in.  Fr  Gri- 
gory bad  offended  him  by  ob- 
jecting to  his  punishment  of 
an  initiate,  who  was  ordered 
to  bow  down  and  had  his  fore- 
head struck  against  the 
ground  4,000  times. 

With  nowhere  to  go,  the 
quiet  rebel  sat  on  the  stump, 
awaiting  salvation,  death  or 
charity,  reflecting  an  the  fate 
of  the  little  town  called  after 
the  great  river  Yenisey, 
which  runs  past  it  through 
the  heart  of  Siberia,  from  the 
Zapadnyy  Sayan  mountain*; 

to  the  Arctic  Kara  sea. 

“It's  a dying  town,  a town 
that  lived  by  subsidies,”  he 
said.  ’There’s  no  Industry. 
Now  it's  been  thrown  back  on 
its  own  resources.  The  teach- 
ers and  doctors  haven’t  been 
paid  for  months.  But  I love  it. 
The  air  is  clean,  and  the  very 
atmosphere  is  holy.” 

Monks  began  Yeniseysk  in 
1593,  following  Russia's  fhr- 
and  tribute-hungry  Cossack 
explorers,  like  their  Jesuit 
contemporaries  fa  the  wake 
of  the  Spanish  conquistador 
res.  They  dug  a hole  in  the 
ground,  covered  it  with  logs, 
and  waited  for  the  believers. 
Four  centuries  later,  after 


tsarist  penal  colonies,  Stalin- 
ist labour  camps  and  the 
costly  Soviet  attempt  to  colon- 
ise the  Arctic,  Yeniseysk  has 
reverted  to  those  early  days. 
Siberians,  left  to  fend  for 
themselves,  are  pioneers 
again:  free  to  flee,  try  to  get 
rich,  or  sit  stoically  by  their 
stoves  enduring  poverty. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  were  planted  in  remote 
tundra  towns  by  Stalin,  the 
whims  of  a senseless  central 
planning  system,  nr*  the  false 
promise  of  high  salaries  and 
early  retirement,  pack  up  and 
move  to  European  Russia, 
Ukraine  or  the  more  tolerable 
climate  of  southern  Siberia. 

Each  May,  when  the  ice 
melts  on  the  river,  cargo 
ships  sail  south  past  Yeni- 
seysk loaded  with  containers 
of  ftuniture  from  the  empty- 
ing communities  of  the  Arc- 
tic, mainly  the  metal  mining  1 

and  smelting  city  of  Norilsk,  i 

The  river  and  the  Kara  sea 
are  the  only  way  out  The  tar- 1 
mac  road  from  the  regional  i 
capital,  Krasnoyarsk,  ends  at , 
Yeniseysk.  There  is  no  rail- ! 
way.  It  is  another  L800  miles  I 
by  river  to  Norilsk,  accessible 
in  winter  only  by  air  or  a 
near-impossible  overland 
journey  on  temporary  roads 
through  frozen  swamps. 

. Anna  Iitvinsova,  of  the  Yen- 
isey River  Steamship  com- 
pany. said  7.150  families  from 
Norilsk  and  other  stations  on 
the  river  loaded  their  posses- 
sions an  to  the  boat  and  moved 
out  last  year.  By  last  month. 
another  6^80  had  gone. 
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The  migrants  are  not  being 
replaced.  So  heavy  is  the  flow 
that  estate  agents  in  Krasno- 
yarsk, itself  a depressed,  crum- 
bling industrial  town,  say 
property  values  there  are  the 
third  highest  in  Russia  after 
Moscow  and  St  Petersburg. 

The  people  of  Yeniseysk  are 
fa  two  minds  about  their 
town,  wtth  Its  churches , stut- 
tering workshops  and  crooked 
log  houses. 

The  powerful  instinct  to 
leave  is  countered  by  a sense 
that  fixture  prosperity  is  inev- 
i table,  given  the  rich  res- 1 
ouroes  of  the  territory,  10  i 
times  the  size  of  Britain.  The  , 
crucial  question  is  how  long  I 
the  wait  will  be.  I 

The  riches  are  not  only  met-  i 


als.  timber  and  oil  — a US 
company  is  prospecting 
nearby  — but  food.  The 
people  of  Yeniseysk,  on  the 
temperature  boundary  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  bar- 
ren northern  tundra,  say 
global  warming  has  bad  a no- 
ticeable effect 

“It's  become  much  milder.  I 
remember  when  it  got  down 
to  minus  52C.  Minus  40C  Is 
more  normal,"  said  Gennady 
Aivazov,  deputy  editor  of  the 
Yeniseysk  paper. 

Mikhail  Ustinov,  head  of 
the  local  airline,  said:  “You 
can  grow  all  sorts  of  vegeta- 
bles and  berries  here.  People 
even  grow  melons.  Under 
glass,  true,  but  they  grow 
them  all  the  same,” 

Until  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  economy,  the  isolated 
northern  communities  used 
Mr  Ustinov’s  biplanes  like 
local  buses.  Now  fares  have 
shot  up,  forest  villages  are 
emptying  and  his  pool  of  pi- 
lots has  shrunk  from  220  to  SO. 

Mr  Ustinov  and  Mr  Aiva- 
zov, who  plan  to  stay  on  in 
Siberia,  believe  the  mass  mi- 
gration is  the  consequence  of 
the  Soviet  policy  of  creating 
needless  industrial  communi- 
ties in  an  inhospitable  wilder- 
ness. Like  most  Siberians 
they  believe  the  north  should 
be  exploited  by  shift  workers 
on  tours  of  duty. 

Looking  back  on  centuries 
of  colonisation.  Father  Gri- 
gory saw  neither  plan  nor 
goal  nor  US-style  land  rush. 
“It  was  as  if  the  water 
trickled  in,  and  then  froze." 


Fashion  statement  lands  ‘fatwa 


John  Hooper  In  Roma 


A YOUNG  Roman  de- 
signer who  put  on  a 
fashion  show  combin- 
ing nudity  with  the  Islamic 
chador  was  last  night  recover- 
ing under  police  guard  from  a 
beating  at  the  hands  of  un- 
identified assailants. 

Farhad  Rahbarzadeh,  'the 
Italian-born  son  of  Iranian 
parents,  said  the  attack  fol- 
lowed a string  of  threatening 
phone  calls  from  callers  with 
foreign  accents. 

Speaking  from  his  family’s 
home  in  the  chic  Parioli  dis- 
trict, he  said-  “I'm  pretty 


frightened,  rve  not  left  the 
house  In  two  days.” 

The  recent  opening  of  his 
boutique,  a stone's  throw 
■from  the  Pantheon,  seems  to 
have  made  him  the  object  of 
fashion's  first  unofficial 
Jixtwa. 

Mr  Rahbarzadeh  said  be 
had  wanted  to  make  a state- 
ment fa  favour  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Middle  Eastern 
women.  To  symbolise  their 
entrapment,  he  used  a special 
fabric  containing  leaves  and 
flowers  encased  in  silicon. 

At  the  start  of  the  show, 

- three  models  strode  fa  oft  the 
street  covered  from  head  to  ■ 
toe  in  black  chadors,  which 


they  let  fan  to  the  ground. 
One  of  the  models  turned  out 
to  be  a man  wearing  nothing 
but  a chastity  belt 

The  other  two  were  women, 
one  wearing  only  a live  py- 
thon, the  other  a skimpy , 
dress  held  together  at  foe 
front  fa  such  a way  as  to  i 
reveal  a padlock  at  the  crotch. 
The  calls  soon  began. 

“At  first,  I took  them  to  be  a 
joke.  But  then  three  or  four 
days  before  I was  beaten  up, 
they  got  more  serious  and  in 
one  of  them  there  was  a 
threat  to  kin  me." 

He  reported  the  threat  to 
the  police  and  for  several 
days  went  everywhere  with 


one  or  more  of  his  brothers. 
But  on  Sunday  he  returned 
home  alone  from  a photo  ses- 
sion at  his  shop. 

As  he  was  chaining  up  his 
scooter,  a motorbike  carrying 
two  men,  both  wearing  crash 
helmets,  swerved  to  a halt 
nearby.  One  of  the  men  dis- 
mounted and  attacked  Mr 
Rahbarzadeh. 

‘‘TbanRftiUy.  I was  wearing 
a thick  sheepskin  jacket, 
otherwise  I'd  have  had  my 
ribs  broken  at  the  very  least,” 
he  said. 

Up.  had  slfwi  had  ytetfei  at  hte 

boutique  from  Middle  East- 
ern callers  showing  particu- 
lar Interest  fa  his  nationality. 
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Hamas  ponders 
tactical  switch 
to  military  raids 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


David  Sharrocfc 
in  Jerusalem 


ISLAMIC  suicide  bombers 
are  reported  to  be  consid- 
ering ending  their  attacks 
on  Jewish  civilians  and  may 
concentrate  on  Lebanon-style 
guerrilla  warfare  against  Is- 
raeli soldiers  and  settlements 
in  the  West  Bank. 

The  switch  in  tactics  is 
being  discussed  at  leadership 
level  between  Hamas,  the  Pal- 
estinian extremist  group 
which  has  murdered  dozens 
of  Jews  in-  suicide  attacks, 
and  the  Iranian-backed  Hiz- 
bullah. which  is  infii/»Hwg  a 
punishing  toll  on  Israeli  secu- 
rity forces  In  their  “security 
zone”  in  south  Lebanon. 

According  to  authoritative 
sources  quoted  by  the  Hebrew 
daily  Ha’aretz,  talks  between 
the  two  organisations  have 
been  under  way  since  Septem- 
ber. They  began  before  Mas- 
sad,  the  Israeli  security  ser- 
vice, bungled  an  attempted 
assassination  of  a senior 
Hamas  activist  in  Jordan. 

According  to  Ha'aretz’s  mil- 
itary editor.  Ze’ev  SchifE,  a 
key  topic  in  the  talks  has  been 
the  negative  impact  of  suicide 
bombings  on  world  opinion, 
— including  Arab  countries. 

Hizbullah  told  Hamas  that 
guerrilla  tactics  could  force 
Israel  to  reconsider  whether 
it  is  worthwhile  holding  on  to 
the  occupied  territories. 
While  the  suicide  attacks 
have  enraged  the  public  and 
stirred  a desire  for  revenge, 
the  Hizbullah  offensive  in 
south  Lebanon  has  produced 


a serious  debate  in  Israel 
about  withdrawal 

Last  week  the  Israeli  com- 
mander In  charge  of  the 
northern  border  and  security 
zone  was  forced  to  hold  a 
press  conference  to  deny 
reports  that  he  had  openly  ad- 
vocated withdrawal-  A cam- 
paign  group  led  by  the  moth- 
ers of  killed  soldiers  is  also 
gaining  support 

Ha’aretz  said  that  Hizbul- 
lah bad  advised  Bamac  to 
launch  guerrilla  «**«<■*«?  on  Is- 
raeli soldiers  carrying  out  oc- 
cupation missions  in  the  West 
Bank,  and  on  settlers,  who 
are  seen  as  an  arm  of  the  Is- 
raeli occupation  force. 

Apparently  the  Hamaa  lead- 
ers agreed  that  the  Hizbullah 
tactics  made  sense. 

Yesterday  Hizbullah  guer- 
rillas struck  again,  firing 
rockets  and  mortars  at  an  Is- 
raeli radar  station  in  south 
Lebanon,  wounding  three 
soldiers. 

Israeli  troops  and  their  al- 
lies the  South  T.nhannn  Army 
Militia  shelled  Hizbullah 
hideouts  in  retaliation,  but 
there  were  no  reports  of 
casualties. 

Lebanese  security  officials 
said  the  radar  post  about  10 
miles  south  of  the  coastal  city 
of  Tyre,  was  attacked  twice  by 
Hizbullah-  The  soldiers  were 
injured  in  the  first  attack  and 
taken  to  Israel  for  treahnenL 

Hizbullah,  the  Party  of  God. 
is  trying  to  drive  1,500  Israeli 
troops  and  L500  SLA  militia- 
men from  a buffer  strip  of 
land  which  Israel  occupies  in 
order,  it  says,  to  <i*»ffrn*i  north- 
ern Israeli  villages. 


Israel  likely  to  reject  request 
for  official  visit  by  Farrakhan 


THE  Nation  of  Islam 
leader,  Louis  Farrak- 
han, known  for  his  virulent 
anti-Semitic  remarks,  has 
asked  Israeli  diplomats  to 
arrange  an  official  visit  for 
hi™  as  part  of  his  “friend- 
ship tour”  of  52  countries, 
the  Israeli  foreign  ministry 
said  yesterday. 

“He  has  asked  to  be 
received  by  a few  people, 
government  officials,  and  he 
wants  to  travel  (in  Israel],’' 
its  spokesman  said. 

“We  are  going  to  look  into 


that,”  he  said,  but  suggested 
that  approval  was  unlikely. 
“We  cannot  forget  his  un- 
pleasant remarks  about  the 
Jewish  people.” 

He  said  it  was  not  even 
certain  whether  Mr  Farrak- 
han would'be  admitted  as  a 
tourist.  In  general;  Unites 
States  citizens  do  not  need 
visas  to  enter  IsraeL . 

Mr  Farrakhan  wants  to 
include  Iraq,  Iran,  : North 
Korea  and  Cuba  in  his 
tonr,  which  begins  this 
week. — AP. 


Congo’s  crusade  for  cash 


Chris  McGreal 

explains  how 
Mobutu’s  regime 
has  left  behind 
an  image  problem 


PRESIDENT  Lau- 
rent Kabila’s  gov- 
ernment will  try  to 
persuade  foreign 
donors  in  Brussels 
today  that  the  old  Zaire  was 
buried  with  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko.  But  it  has  been  forced  to 
leave  behind  one  of  its  cabi- 
net ministers  who  is  an  em- 
barrassing reminder  of  how 
old  habits  to  haunt 

the  new  government. 

The  minister  cf  co-opera- 
tion. and  a1ri|  Thnmas  Trimra, 
will  be  absent  when  cabinet 
colleagues  lay  out  their  plea 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds.  United  States  offi- 
cials will  not  even  talk  to  Mr 
who  is  theoretically 
responsible  for  administering 
donations,  because  he  is 
wanted  in  Tennessee  after 
fleeing  a £200,000  court  order 
against  him  for  fraud. 

He  is  not  the  new  Congo's 
only  toiHgw  problem.  While  it 
tries  to  shed  the  former 
Zaire’s  legacy,  there  is  no 
shortage  <rf  critics  willing  to 
draw  parallels. 

Few  expected  endemic  cor- 
ruption to  he  eradicated  over- 
night, especially  since  the 
government  faults  the  ftmds 
even  to  pay  its  civil  servants 
on  time  But  the  government 
itself  faces  accusations  of  mis- 
using its  powers  and  arro- 
gantly brushing  aside  issues 
such  as  Mr  Kanza’s  continued 

prpwnni  fn  the  E>wemTnpnt. 

Mr  Kabila  has  used  his  sol- 
diers to  suppress  opposition 
political  Twpptings  and  beat 
journalists.  And  his  govepj- 
menfs  repeated  obstruction 
of  the  United  Nations  investi- 
gation of  the  massacre  of 
Rwandan  Hutus  in  eastern 
Congo  hag  undercut  its  riaifn 
to  moral  superiority.  . 

Yet  Kinshasa’s  citizens 
grudgingly  concede  that  life 
has  improved.  They  are  no 


Laurent  Kabila  at  Bukavu,  in  what  was  then  Zaire,  during  his  campaign  against  Mobutu  photograph  by  cormnedufka 


longer  fleeced  on  the  streets 
by  Mobutu’s  destitute  sol- 
diers. The  first  glimmers  of 
reconstruction  have  appeared 
in  repairs  to  the  capital's 
long-blocked  sewage  system. 
And  inflation  hag  dived  from 
several  thousand  to  just  8 per 
cent,  in  part  because  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  Mobu- 
tu's strategy  of  printing  vast 
amounts  of  money  to  pay  bis 
army  and  cronies. 

International  bankers  are 
upbeat  about  the  new  govern- 
ment, saying  that  what  it 
lacks  in  experience  it  is  mak-. 
ingupln  fiscal  responsibility. 
Its  thTee-year.  £1  billion  plan 
to  revive  the  economy  has 
been  given  a quiet  nod  of  ap- 


proval by  the  US  and  some 
European  governments. 

Now  all  Mr  Kabfla  Deeds  is 
the  money.  He  is  relying  on 
foreign  investors  seeking  con- 
tracts to  mine  Congo's  abun- 
dant minerals  to  provide 
some  of  It.  But  he  argues  that 
foreign  donors  have  a moral 
obligation  after  propping  up 
Mobutu  for  30  years  and  pour- 
ing vast  amounts  into  his 
treasury  knowing  ft  was  di- 
verted to  his  private  account. 

He  brushes  aside 'the  con- 
tentious issue  of  Kinshasa's 
repeated  blocking  efrthe  UN 
investigation  into,  massacres 
of  Rwandan  Hutus  during  the 
civil  war,  which  some  donors 
want  to  link  to  aid. 


“Before  we  came  to  power, 
under  that  regime  we  chased 
out,  there  were  violations  on 
violations, ” he  said.  “But  that 
regime  kept  on  receiving  in- 
ternational aid.  They  must  de- 
cide to  help  this  great  country 
to  start  its  three-year  plan 
without  giving  us  conditions, 
without  lectures.” 

Most  Congolese  care  little 
about  the  massacres.  They 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  more  routine 
reasons. 

Amigo  Ngonde,  of  Kin- 
shasa's Alliance  for  Human 
Rights,  says  ifinsTiasaiw  had 
high  expectations  of  the  new 
government  and  feel  betrayed. 

“The  population  expected 


radical  change,  but  today 
they  are  lacing  a power  which 
is  imitating  what  Mobutu  was 
doing.  Civil  servants  are  not 
paid,  or  receive  a pittance. 
There  are  arbitrary  arrests. 
Soldiers  kfli  easily,”  he  said. 

The  government's  greatest 
problem  is  coffers  as  empty  as 
the  day  Mobutu  fled.  Civil 
servants  who  have  been  paid 
irregularly  for  years  still  get 
their  salaries  spasmodically. 
Many  were  last  paid  for  July . 

President  Kabila  admitted 
that  it  was  a problem,  but 
added:  “I  don't  know  if  people 
are  losing  faith  in  us  because 
of  the  salaries,  but  compare 
these  past  six  months  with 
the  three  decades  of  destruc- 


Who’s  who 


LAURENT  KABILA: 

Despite  overthrowing 

Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  Mr 
Kabila  has  foiled  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people  during 
his  first  six  months  in 
office.  At  best  they  see  him 

as  ineffectual,  at  worst  as  a 
puppet  of  foreign  Interests. 
He  has  a long  way  to  go 
before  he  will  be  acclaimed 
the  way  Mobutu  was. 

ETIENNE  TSHISEKEDI. 
opposition  leader  and 
former  prime  minister: 
Threatened  to  make  a 
largely  un  governed 
country  ungovernable 
unless  Kabila  surrendered 
real  power  to  him  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  been 
Mobutu's  most  persistent 
opponent.  But  when  Kabila 
banned  political  activity,  he 
retreated  behind  closed 
doors.  Rarely  seen  and  has 
virtually  ceased  to  figure  in 
Congo’s  politics. 

PAUL  KAGAME.  Rwanda's 
vice-president  and  army 
chief:  His  troops  put  Kabila 
into  power  and  remain  in 
key  positions,  even  if  they 
are  kept  largely  hidden 
from  view  because  of  public 
hostility.  Some  thiwir 
Kabila's  obstruction  of  the 
UN  investigation  into 
massacres  of  Rwandan 
Hutus  in  eastern  Congo  is  at 
Kagame’s  behest  because 
bis  troops  are  the  most 
likely  culprits. 


tion.  Before,  It  was  total 
chaos.  Six  months  is  not 
enough  to  restore  order." 

There  is  not  much  prospect 
of  change  soon.  At  his  swear- 
ing-in ceremony.  Mr  Kabfla 
promised  presidential  elec- 
tions in  April  1999.  In  the 
meantime  he  banned  political 
activities,  if  not  the  parties 
themselves:  a ban  that  has 
sometimes  been  enforced 
with  violence. 

He  defends  the  han,  saying 
the  vast  array  of  parties  in 
former  Zaire  helped  Mobutu 
stay  In  power  by  collaborat- 
ing with  his  laborious  transi- 
tion to  democracy,  which 
foiled  to  produce- a single  elec- 
tion in  seven  years. 


Deaths  blamed 

on  private  army 
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paramilitary  troops  are  briefed  by  police  outside  the  supreme  court  in  Islamabad,  where  the  chief  justice  wants  to  try  prime  minister  Sharif  for  contempt  photograph:  a k.  bangash 

Crisis  as  president  of  Pakistan  quits 


Suzanne  GoMenbefu 
in  Islamabad 


PAKISTAN’S  presi- 
dent, Farooq  Ahmed 
Khan  Leghari, 
resigned  yesterday 
leaving  the  prime  minister, 
Nawaz  Sharif  as  the  coun- 
try’s undisputed  master — for 
now. 

The  resignation  follows 
weeks  of  head-to-head  con- 
frontation which  made  it  in- 
creasingly dear  that  presi- 
dent and  prime  minister 
could  no  longer  co-exist 
In  a passionate  50-minute 
speech,  Mr  Leghari  said:  “I 
hold  certain  principles  and  i 
bold  the  constitution  above 
self-interest  so  I have  decided 
to  resign.” 

Mr  Sharif  speaking  live  on 
television,  said  the  resigna- 
tion was  a victory  for  the 
oeople  and  that  his  priority 
Was  'TO  make  this  country 
economically  prosperous  - 
He  added:  “In  my  b^rt  and 
I believe  in  the  heart  of  all 
members,  there  is  neither  ha- 
tred nor  anger  against  any- 
one. just  pain  at  foe  events  of 

"wss 

government  P/ess ure  to 

remove  foe  chief  Justice,  gu- 
jad  All  Shah,  whose  combat- 


A year  of  turmoil 


Nawaz  Sharifc  TEs  instincts 
are  sot  very  democratic 


□ Feb  3:  Sharif s Pakistan 
Muslim  League  party  wins 
by  a landslide  in  a low  turn- 
out general  election. 

□ Feb  17:  National  assem- 
bly elects  Sharif  prime  min- 
ister by  177  votes  to  16. 

□ April  1:  ParHament  strips 

president  of  power  to  sack 
governments  and  appoint 
armed  forces  chiefs  and  pro- 
vincial governors. 

□ Nov  12:  Supreme  court 


issues  contempt  of  court 
petition  against  12  respon- 
dents, including  Sharif, 
n Nov  20:  Parliament  pre- 
pares to  impeach  the  presi- 
dentbut  draws  back  after 
mediation  by  the  army. 

□ Nov  28:  Case  against  Sha- 
rif adjourned  after  courtis 
stormed  by  his  supporters. 

□ Deck  Contempt  case  foils 
to  start  as  judges  argue  over 
who  is  chief  justice. 


President  Farooq  Leghari: 
*1  hold  certain  principles' 


ive  style  and  insistence  on 

trying  Mr  Sharif  for  contempt 
of  court  precipitated  the  con- 
stitutional crisis.  V Jouud 
guilty.  Mr  Sharif  could  be 
barred  from  politics.  - 
Mr  Leghari's  exit,  which 
frees  Mr  Sharif  of  a mm  he 
has  accused  of  conspiring 

rws 

tary.  which  has  ruled  for  half 
ofthe  country’s  50  years- 
The  army  chief,  GmeralJe- 
hangir  Karamat,.  .met  bofo 
^yesterday  and  his  reft^J 
-to  commit  troops  to  either 
side  is  an 

of  feifo  in  an  elected  prime 
“^idd  say  it's  a victory 


fin:  democracy,  for  institu- 
tions and  for  the  principle  cf 
parliamentary  sovereignty,” 
said  Mnahahid  Hussain,  the 
information  minister. 

Elsewhere,  however,  it  was 
feared  that  Mr  Sharif,  who 
won  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in 
last  February’s  elections, 
might  be  further  emboldened 
to  use  his  majority  to  elimi- 
nate all  checks  on  his  power. 
The  supreme  court  is  in 
chaos:  yesterday  morning  Mr 
Shah  and  rebel' judges  were 
issuing  contradictory  rulings 
within  minutes  of  each  other. 

“Nawaz  Sharif’s  instincts, 
like  very  many  around  him. 
are  not  very  democratic  and 
In  the  absence  of  countervail- 


ing forces  that  could  damage 
the  country  quite  badly,”  said 
Eqbal  Ahmed,  a respected  po- 
litical scientist. 

“The  court  is  already  badly 
damaged  and  this  would  leave 
Mr  Sharif  as  the  sole  figure  in 
power  with  nothing -between 
him  and  the  army.  There  is  a 
risk  — hopefully  it  will  not 
materialise  — that  ha  could 
abuse  his  powers.” 

The  biggest  check  on  elec- 
ted government  — the  presi- 
dent’s power  to  dismiss  a 
prime  miwicter  — was  over- 
turned in  a constitutional 
amendment  last  March.  It 
was  restored  yesterday  morn- 
ing, prompting  speculation 
that  Mr  Leghari  was  contem- 


plating sacking  Mr  Sharif 

Last  night  Mr  Leghari 
accused  Mr  Sharif  of  behav- 
ing more  like  a dictator  than 
a democrat. 

He  said  the  government  had 
tried  to  force  through  legisla- 
tion to  silence  parliamentary 
critics,  and  sought  to  influ- 
ence judges  before  intimidat- 
ing them  in  Friday’s  storming 
of  the  supreme  court  by  lead- 
ers of  the  ruling  Pakistan 
MuSllm  League. 

‘T  thought  then,  and  now  I 
believe  ft,  that  his  intent  whs 
to  conquer  the  judiciary,  to 
subjugate  it  so  there  could  be 
no  dissent." 

He  said  Mr  Sharif  had  be- 
come as  intoxicated  by  power 


as  Benazir  Bhutto,  whom  Mr 
Leghari  sacked  as  prime  min- 
ister in  November  last  year. 

At  first  he  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  both  lead- 
ers. But  he  added:  “Both  had 
problems  when  it  came  to  up- 
holding the  constitution,  giv- 
ing good  governance  and 
respecting  the  judiciary.  Both 
wanted  total  power.  Both 
wanted  to  subjugate  foe  judi- 
ciary. Both  felt  insecure.” 

Although  the  resignation 
will  bring  some  respite,  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  assume 
that  the  constitutional  crisis, 
which  has  cost  Pakistan  an 
estimated  million  rupees 
(£1.36  million)  a day.  Is  over. 

Ajmal  Mian,  the  expected 
successor  to  Mr  Shah,  has  a 
distaste  for  the  highly  public 
ego  plashes  that  brought  the 
crisis  to  a head,  but  is  consid- 
ered an  upright  judge. 

That  could  bring  him  into 
confrontation  with  Mr  Sharif 
when  the  supreme  court  tries 
him  on  contempt  and  corrup- 
tion charges. 

Mr  Leghari,  an  Oxford-edu- 
cated landlord  from  Punjab, 
gave  no  indication  of  his 
plans  last  nigh  t. 

A stalwart  of  Ms  Bhutto’s 
Pakistan  People's  Party,  he  is 
ctiu  m his  fifties  and  is 
widely  expected  to  seek  a 
return  to  politics. 


AT  LEAST  60  villagers, 
mostly  sympathisers 
with  a hardline  Maoist 
group,  were  killed  by  a pri- 
vate army  run  by  feudal  land- 
leads  in  the  eastern  Indian 
state  oT  Bihar,  officials  said 
yesterday. 

An  estimated  300  gunmen 
stormed  the  riverside  village 
of  Bathe-Lakshmanpur  in  Je- 
ll anabad  district,  280  miles 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  late  on 
Monday  after  crossing  the 
Seme  river  in  two  ferries,  the 
authorities  said. 

They  laid  siege  to  foe  vil- 
lage of  nearly  500  mud-and- 
brlck  houses  and  then 
dragged  out  screaming  men, 
women  and  children  they  sus- 
pected of  being  supporters  of 
foe  Communist  Party  of  India 
(Marxist-Leninlst),  a once- 
feared  group  which  organises 
form  workers  to  fight  for 
higher  wages. 

“The  attackers  opened  in- 
discriminate fire.”  said  a 
state  official.  "The  death  toll 
could  reach  up  to  100.” 

The  United  News  of  India 
agency  said  it  was  foe  worst 
massacre  in  foe  running  feud 
between  Maoist  groups  and 
feudal  lards  in  Bihar  In  which 
hundreds  have  died.  The 
state  is  ruled  by  a breakaway 
faction  of  foe  outgoing  prime 
minister  I.  K.  Gujral’s 
People’s  Party. 

More  than  a dozen  others 
were  seriously  injured  in  the 
attack,  Jehauabad’s  chief  ad- 
ministrator said.  The  gunmen 
Reportedly  escaped  by  boat  to 
neighbouring  Bhojpur  district 
a spokesman  for  the  CPI- 


ML  blamed  members  of  the 
Ranvir  Sena,  the  most  fero- 
cious of  the  private  armies 
organised  by  upper-caste 
Hindu  formers  worried  about 
the  growing  influence  of  Mao- 
ists in  the  region. 

Most  of  the  dead  were  low- 
caste  “untouchables”. 

“The  Ranvir  Sena  wants  to 
create  terror  among  the  poor 
so  that  they  stay  poor  and  ser- 
vile to  landlords,”  the  spokes- 
man said.  “They  are  worried 
about  our  party's  growing 
influence.” 

The  massacre  brought  fear 
of  retaliation  by  the  CPI-ML. 
which  operated  underground 
for  about  20  years  after  its  for- 
mation in  1960,  before  em- 
bracing mainstream  parlia- 
mentary politics.  The  party  is 
known  to  maintain  armed 
squads  which  have  targeted 
the  Ranvir  Sena. 

The  CPI-ML  and  India’s  two 
mainstream  communist  par- 
ties, members  of -the  outgoing 
coalition,  called  for  a general 
strike  today  in  Bihar. 

The  CPI-ML,  which  advo- 
cates a Chinese-type  rural- 
based  armed  revolution, 
wielded  widespread  influence 
in  parts  of  India  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  But  it 
was  subjected  to  a vicious 
police  crackdown  and  has 
since  splintered  into  factions. 
Some  groups  remain  under- 
ground. waging  a protracted 
armed  campaign  against  foe 
Indian  state. 

Bihar  has  has  frequent 
bouts  of  bloody  internecine 
warfare  between  Maoist 
groups.  The  more  radical 
groups  accuse  the  CPI-ML  of 
betraying  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion by  taking  to  parliamen- 
tary polities. 


Judge  uses  jail  threat  to  teach 
schoolgirls  classroom  manners 


Sath  Hettena  in 

Mount  demons,  Michigan 


A JUDGE  In  Detroit  has 
stepped  Into  a school- 
room dispute  between  two 
10-y ear-old  girls,  ordering 
them  to  behave  themselves 
or  be  sent  to  jaiL 
“If  one  of  you  looks  cross- 
eyed at  foe  other,  you’re  go- 
ing to  come  back  here,” 
Judge  Michael  Schwartz 
warned  classmates  Kytan 
Schultz  and  Cassandra  Rei- 
bel  on  Monday,  in  an  after- 
school hearing  In  foe  sub- 
urb of  Mount  Clemens. 

‘‘No  more  harassment,  no 


more  threats,  no  more  ob- 
scenities or  vulgar  names, 
no  more  pulling  hair,”  he 
said.  "If  One  of  you  causes 
problems  to  the  other,  I*m 
going  to  put  you  in  foe  juve- 
nile hold.”  He  reprimanded 
them  during  a hearing  in 
which  he  was  asked  to 
amend  a personal  protec- 
tion order  Issued  last 
month  on  behalf  of  Kytan. 

Kytan’s  mother,  Deborah 
Schultz,  said  She  asked  for 
foe  order  to  protect  her 
child  after  a year  of  abuse. 
Under  foe  order,  the  girls 
were  not  allowed  to  be  on 
the  same  property 
together. — AP. 
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Poor  ways  to  save  money 

Can  the  new  scheme  reach  the  Great  Unbanked? 


THE  GOVERNMENT’S  plan  to  bundle 
Tessa  and  Peps  into  Individual  Savings 
Accounts  (IS As)  is  a welcome  attempt 
to  encourage  poorer  people  to  take 
advantage  of  the  raft  of  tax-free  savings 
schemes  bequeathed  by  the  Conserva- 
tives. Over  half  of  the  population  does 
not  save  at  all  and  anything  which 
prevents  the  existing  model  from  be- 
coming an  extension  of  the  middle  class 
welfare  state  is  welcome.  Savings  are  a 
Good  Thing;  for  countries  to  encourage 
investment  and  for  individuals  to  nur- 
ture prudence  (and  save  for  a rainy  day 
or  a deposit  on  a house). 

There  are  two  good  aspects  to  the  new 
tax  saving  schemes  introduced  yester- 
day by  the  Paymaster  General,  Geoffrey 
Robinson  (who  knows  a thing  or  two 
about  these  matters).  First  the  ISAs  — 
which  can  be  used  at  checkout  points  at 
those  supermarkets  with  savings 
schemes  (like  Tesco  and  Sainsburys)  — 
are  a genuine  attempt  to  make  these 
schemes  less  exclusive.  Second,  the  cre- 
ation of  a £50,000  limit  is  a good  way  to 
prevent  the  benefits  of  tax  relief  (the 
bill  for  which  ultimately  has  to  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayer)  from  being  grabbed 
disproportionately  by  richer  people 
claiming  40  per  cent  relief 

Predictably,  it  was  this  aspect  of  the 
reform  which  drew  most  criticism  yes- 
terday from  the  Opposition  and  from 
the  City  (where  one  analyst  called  it 
“draconian'’).  It  raises  a fundamental 
point  about  the  whole  concept  Those 
who  will  lose  out  are  people  whose 
existing  savings  in  Peps  (where  up  to 
£9,000  a year  can  be  invested)  are  above 
the  new  £60,000  limit  They  will  no- 
longer  be  able  to  claim  tax  relief  of  up 
to  40  per  cent  above  that  ceiling.  But 
why  should  they  anyway?  Peps  are 
invested  in  shares  which  have  grown  in 
value  (after  extracting  the  effects  of 
inflation)  by  a very  rewarding  12  per 
cent  a year  for  the  past  20  years.  Why 
should  investments  which  have  so  self- 


evidently  proved  an  outstanding  ride 
for  punters  need  the  added  bonus  of 
being  tax-free? 

Maybe  the  Government  should  use  a 
tenth  of  the  money  wasted  on  tax  relief 
to  pay  for  an  advertising  campaign  on 
the  attractions  of  investing  in  equities. 
Money  invested  in  Tessas  (mainly  fixed 
interest  accounts  at  banks  and  building 
societies)  hasn't  proved  to  be  an 
effective  generator  of  new  savings 
either.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  original 
investment  was  simply  money  switched 
from  other  savings  accounts. 

. if  the  new  ISAs  can  overcome  this  by 
attracting  the  Great  Unsaved  then  they 
will  have  done  a commendable  thing. 
But  first  the  Government  should  ask 
why  it  is  that  over  half  the  population 
doesn't  save.  It  is  mainly  because  they 
are  too  poor  to  do  so  — and  probably 
don’t  shop  at  Tesco  or  Sainsbury  either. 
They  are  the  victims  of  the  last  18  years 
when  government  policies  made  the 
poor  poorer  (while  creaming  off  money 
from  the  taxpayer  to  subsidise  savings 
for  the  better-off).  If  the  Government 
were  ever  to  redistribute  the  money 
snatched  from  them  by  the  previous 
Government  then  the  poor  might  be  in 
a position  at  least  to  have  the  option  of 
saving  some.  To  he  fair  the  introduction 
of  a minimum  wage  — as  long  as  it  isn’t 
pitched  too  low  — will  go  some  way 
towards  improving  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  But  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
don’t  even  have  the  luxury  of  a job. 

So  the  Tessa/Pep  experiment  can 
either  be  viewed  as  a fantastically  suc- 
cessful initiative  which  attracted  £69 
billion  of  savings  or  as  a political 
wheeze  which  gave  £1.25  billion  of  tax 
relief  for  money  which  would  have  been 
saved  anyway.  If  the  new  ISAs  succeed 
in  giving  birth  to  a new  generation  of 
first-time  savers  then  they  will  be  justly 
acclaimed.  But  on  the  track  record  of 
the  Tessa/Pep  period  it  won’t  be  an 
easy  task  to  achieve. 


Time  to  reckon  up  the  Nazi  gold 

Telling  the  Jews  to  keep  the  change  is  just  not  good  enough 


IS  THE  AGENDA  of  the  Nazi  gold 
conference  which  opened  yesterday  in 
London  primarily  about  morality  or 
about  money?  The  commonsense  and 
correct  answer  must  be  that  it  is  about 
both,  yet  there  are  still  priorities  to  be 
decided.  The  object  of  the  exercise,  as 
Robin  Cook  put  it,  is  "to  look  for 
compensation  for  suffering  which  can 
never  be  expiated".  But  though  no 
amount  of  compensation  can  ever  be 
"enough",  how  much  is  paid  is  still 
desperately  interesting  to  those  who 
have  had  no  restitution.  It  would  also 
be  quite  wrong  if  governments  kept 
funds  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 

The  proposal  by  Mr  Cook  for  a special 
international  fund  is  a worthy  gesture 
but  does  not  answer  the  question.  Such 
a fund  would  be  based  on  two  types  of 
contribution.  The  first  would  be  volun- 
tary donations  — Britain  has  already 
offered  one  million  pounds  and  the  US 
about  £2.4  million.  The  second  would 
consist  of  the  residue  of  the  huge 
amount  of  Nazi  gold  confiscated  after 
the  war  and  parcelled  out  since  then,  by 
the  Tripartite  Gold  Commission  (TGC), 
to  a group  of  nations  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Germany.  The  TGC  took 
possession  of  an  estimated  337  tonnes  of 
gold:  all  that  is  left  now  is  a measly  5.5 
tonnes.  The  TGC  has  previously  main- 
tained that  this  gold  was  looted  by 
Germany  from  the  central  banks  of  the 
countries  which  have  since  been  com- 
pensated, rather  than  taken  from  indi- 
vidual victims.  But  the  new  study  by 
Swiss  historians  suggests  that  a much 


Vital  home  truths  for  Nigeria 

And  Terry  Venables  Is  the  unlikely  candidate  to  tell  them 


TERRY  VENABLES,  the  football  coach 
who  brought  English  football  back  from 
the  brink,  has  a chance  to  achieve  a 
similar  rehabilitation  of  his  own  repu- 
tation. Yet  another  nation  is  in  search 
of  his  coaching  skills.  Ell  Tel  is  familiar 
with  foreign  scenes.  He  helped  guide 
Barcelona  to  the  top  of  the  Spanish 
league  and  came  within  a squeak  of  a 
much  more  improbable  task;  steering 
Australia  into  next  year’s  World  Cup 
final  in  France.  He  was  thwarted  last 
week-end  by  an  away -goals  decision  in 
a World  Cup  play-off  between  Australia 
and  Iran.  Now  Nigeria,  which  has 
reached  the  finals,  wants  to  sign  him  up 
as  their  manager.  They  are  an  exciting 
team,  full  of  running  and  fresh  talent 
They  are  Olympic  champions  and  were 
only  removed  from  the  last  world  cup 
by  the  eventual  runners  up,  Italy.  The 
chairman  of  the  Nigerian  Football 
Association,  who  flies  to  London  this 
week  after  the  World  Cup  draw,  de- 


clares: “If  Terry  says  yes,  the  job  is 
his.”  What  better  riposte  could  be  made 
by  Venables,  denied  a renewal  of  his 
England  contract  because  of  various 
inquiries  hanging  over  his  head.  Vena- 
bles was  subsequently  exonerated  from 
personal  gain  in  the  bung  inquiry  but 
was  castigated  by  a judge  for  “deliber- 
ately and  dishonestly"  misleading  a 
jury  as  a witness  in  an  October  trial 
Now  Venables  has  a chance  to  answer 
his  critics,  who  accuse  him  of  greed  and 
deviousness.  Nigeria  is  a rich  country 
They  are  probably  ready  to  offer  him 
more  than  Australia’s  £500,000.  Let  him 
tell  them  there  will  be  no  deal  until  they 
replace  their  corrupt  political  bosses 
and  restore  human  rights  in  their 
country.  This  would  do  far  more  to 
spotlight  Nigeria’s  arbitrary  deten- 
tions, political  assassinations  and 
repressive  decrees  than  the  full  Septem- 
ber Commonwealth  summit  Tell  ’em, 
El  TeL  Sports  boycotts  work. 


tolerance**  zeros 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


larger  proportion  of  gold  in  the  Nazi 
coffers,  around  one-sixth,  was  “victim 
gold.”  A quick  calculation  will  show 
that  by  this  reckoning  the  equivalent  of 
55  tonnes  rather  than  5.5  tonnes  is 
owing  to  the  fund  — a rather  substan- 
tial difference.  What  is  being  proposed 
now  amounts  to  saying:  “Look,  we’ve 
spent  nearly  of  it,  but  why  don’t  you 
keep  the  change?” 

Other  elements  to  be  factored  in  are 
the  large  quantities  of  Nazi  funds 
retained  in  Swiss  vaults,  and  the 
smaller  but  still  substantial  sums 
seized  in  Britain  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  from  Jews  who 
happened  to  be  “enemy”  citizens.  (Mr 
Cook’s  moral  halo  cannot  help  but  be 
tarnished  by  the  Government’s  failure 
I to  publish,  in  time  for  the  conference, 
its  report  into  what  happened  to  this 
money.)  Of  course  the  web  of  figures  is 
too  complex  for  precise  accounting:  no 
one  can  say  exactly  how  much  is  due  to 
the  survivors.  But  what  is  owed  is 
certainly  far  greater  than  any  sum  now 
proposed  as  compensation.  Thomas 
Borer,  the  Swiss  diplomat  dealing  with 
the  issue,  has  argued  that  understand- 
ing of  the  war  and  relations  with  the 
Jewish  community  will  not  be  aided  “if 
we  go  on  talking  about  money.”  This  is 
not  so  far  from  the  nasty  insinuation 
that  Jews  should  be  specially  careful  in 
this  area.  The  reality  is  that  the  Jewish 
community  has  had  50  years  of  “under- 
standing” while  governments  and  the 
bankers  have  kept  the  gold.  Now  it  is 
time  for  a fair  exchange. 


Cherie  Booth: 
objection,  m’lud 

GEOFFREY  Robertson  QC 
(Letters.  December  1)  is 
being  a little  disingenuous 
I when  he  defends  Cherie 
Booth's  decision  to  act  on  be- 
half of  a convicted  rapist  on 
the  basis  that  she  was  merely 
•fni fining  her  moral  and  pro- 
fessional doty”  by  arguing  for 
“the  rights  of  a convicted 
prisoner”.' 

. We  are  not  talking  here 
about  a banister  taking  a 
' brief  to  save  a man’s  freedom. 

I What  is  involved  is  an  attempt 
. to  bring  a very  dubious  civil 
1 action  for:  defamation.  Exact- 
ly how  this  can  amount  to  de- 
fending a prisoner's  rights  es- 
capes me. 

Walter  Cairns. 

836  WHmslaw  Road. 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 

GEOFFREY  Robertson 
should  think  again.  Law- 
1 yers,  no  more  than  scientists, 
can  hide)  behind  the  cloak  of 
neutrality  when  their  work 
leads  tq  pollution  of  the 
(social)  environment,  whether 
it  meawt  nuclear  radiation, 
manifest '<  injustice  or  the  in- 
of  potential  whis- 

tle-hloweifs. 

There  is  also  a dear  case  of 
perceived  conflict  of  interest 
a high  proportion  of  the  costs 
Lynne  Griffiths  is  now  stuck 
with,  will  go  into  Cherie 
Booth's  pocket  Can  a person 
who  gets  paid  — many  would 
say  overpaid  — for  what  they 
distastefully  do,  be  credibly 
allowed  to  say  they  do  it  “on 
principle"? 

Leslie  Caplan. 

49  Ho  witt  Road, 

London  NW3  4LU. 

MS  Booth  QC  has  followed 
the  regulations  governing 
her  profession  to  the  letter, 
but  there  are,  however,  two 
extremely  important  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  this  mat- 
ter. First  whether  a statement 
made  to  the  police,  no  matter 
how  “widcT-'  the  complaint  is 
to  remain  a privileged  com- 
munication, and  so  guarantee 
the  complainant  immunity 
from  any  civil  action.  Surely, 
this  aspect  must  either  be 
tested  in  the  House  of  Lords  or 
legislation  passed  to  clarify 
the  situation? 

Second,  whether  a convicted 
felon  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in : ownership  of  a 
house,  which  can  be  sold  to 
raise  the  money  to  pursue  so 
vicious  and  perverse  an 
action.  One  of  the  elements  of 
a proper  penal  policy  should 
be  reparation,  and  if  [David] 
Daniels's  property  had  been 
confiscated  and  sold,  and  tha 
proceeds  used  to  compensate 
his  victims,  he  would  not  be  in 
the  position  to  continue 
harassing  Ms  Griffith  by  abus- 
ing  the  legal  provisions  of  a 
civilised  state. 

Andrew  Buck.. 

Eldon  Chambers, 

London  EC4Y IAA. 

AS  the  law  stands,  anyone  is 
vulnerable  to  the  poten- 
tially devastating  costs  in- 
volved in  defending  a mischie- 
vious  libel  action.  It  is  a 
licence  to  drive  your  worst 
enemy  to  bankruptcy. 

A plaintiff  who  represents 
him-  or  herself  incurs  virtu- 
ally no  costs;  yet  the  person 
ha/ she  accuses  must  incur 
costs  in  defending  themselves. 
If  the  plaintiff1  has  no  money, 
no  costs  can  be  recovered 
from  them  — yet  the  defen- 
dants must  stin  pay  their  bills. 

The  grounds  for  action  may 
be  pathetic  bud:  the  courts  can 
only  rarely  stop  a plaintiff 
from  acting  because  he/ she  is 
a vexatious  litigant  Nor  can 
they  order  him  to  deposit  a 
bond  In  court  as  security 
against  costs  (again,  a com- 
mon precaution  in  civil 
actions). 

These  are  major  deficien- 
cies in  the  law  which  need  to 
be  addressed. 

Leo  Jasmin. 

50  High  Street 

War  boys,  Cambs. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


Piercing  memories  of  Acker 


WHILE  I commend 
Gary  Polstfer's  obit- 
uary for  Kathv  Acker 
as  an  insightful  and  sensitive 
piece  of  writing  (Punk,  power 
and  pom.  December  I),  and 
whilst  I know  Ed  Vulliamy  to 
be  a fine  and  conscientious 
journalist,  a few  things  need 
to  be  said  about  your  coverage 
of  Acker’s  life  and  death  (Out- 
rageous author  Acker  dies). 

Firstly,  Acker  was  bom  in 
1947,  not  1944;  making  her  50 
rather  than  53.  No  one  who 
believed  as  strongly  as  KA  did 
in  astrology  would  give  false 
information  to  her  astrologer 
Get  alone  to  her  friends),  be- 
cause that  would  have  ren- 
dered the  resulting  chart  ut- 
terly worthless.  Secondly, 
KA’s  long-time  friend  and 
publisher  in  New  York  is  Ira 
Silverberg,  rather  than 
“SUverberger". 

Thirdly.  Acker  did  not  ‘Tike 
to  remind  journalists"  about 
her  pierced  labia.  Those  par- 
ticular piercings  were  for  her 
pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of 
her  lovers.  The  only  reason 
she  mentioned  it  in  her  1996 
Guardian  interview  with  Jes- 
sica Berens  was  that  she  was 
under  the  impression  that  she 
was  speaking  off  the  record. 
Instead,  that  quote  kept 
returning  to  haunt  her,  and 
she  always  found  it  a major 
embarrassment 
Fourthly,  whilst  her  work 
did  indeed  deal  with  sexuality 
and  violence,  those  were  not 


Peer's  progress 

AMONG  the  more  remark- 
able claims  during  the 
Spencer  divorce  hearing 
(Spencers  agree  surprise  div- 
orce settlement  -December  2) 
was  that  Charles  Spencer  is  a 
private  individual  and  there- 
fore has  a right  to  privacy. 
The  disturbing  truth  is  that 
as  a hereditary  peer,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and 
is  thus  responsible  for  making 
laws  which  affect  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  He  is 


Pay  talk 

■ ARRY  Elliot  is  wrong  to 
lasay  that  I am  in  favour  erf 
tax-based  incomes  policy 
(Brown’s  pipe  dreams,  Decem- 
ber 1).  They  are  quite  imprac- 
tical; they  would  have  to  be 
based  on  a grimpte  uniform 
norm  without  any  flexibility, 
and  would  require  complex 
legislation. 

I do,  however,  believe  that  a 1 
national  consensus  on  pay  in- , 
creases  could  play  an  impor- 1 
rant  role  In  enabling  imam.  < 

ployment  to  be  further  j 
reduced  without  inflation.  The 
Chancellor's  call  for  pay  1 
restraint  is  a useful  acknow- 1 
ledgement  of  this  fact  But  it  is  < 
odd  that  he  should  apparently  ! 
rule  out  any  role  for  the 
unions  (or  employer’s  organi- 
sations) in  this  process.  1 

Union  negotiations  stm  set , 
the  pace  for  pay  Increases. ' 
Unionised  firms  tend  to  be ! 
larger  and  pay  more.  Any 
breakthrough  on  pay  will 1 
come  from  the  big  battalions, 1 
not  from  non-unionlsed  am- . 
ployees  In  small  firms.  The  1 
Chancellor  should  be  actively  , 
consulting  the  TOC  and  em- 
ployers’ organisations  to 
reach  a national  consensus  on 
pay  increases  while  it  is  stm 
relatively  easy  to  do  so. 

John  Grieve  Smith. 

Fellow,  Robinson  College, 
Cambridge  CBS  SAN.  , 


what  she  considered  to  be  her  1 
primary  subjects:  as  an  artis- 
tic scion  of  William  Bur- 
roughs, her  work  was  mainly 
concerned  with  the  notion  of 
language  as  power. 

Simfiariy,  the  tattoos,  pierc- 
ings, muscles  and  motorcy- 
cles were  simply  private  pur- 
suits and  public  window- 
dressing.  They  were  not  what 
she  was  “about”,  either  as  an 
artist  or  a human  being.  In 
both  capacities  — Insofar  as 
she  herself  considered  them 
divisible,  in  other  words  not 
at  all  — she  was  far  more 
sophisticated,  and  far  more 
complex,  than  the  standard 
reductionist  “underground 
sex  queen”  cliches  with 
which  she  seems  to  be  sad- 
dled as  firmly  in  death  as  she 
was  in  life. 

I knew  her  as  lover,  friend, 
ally  and  adversary.  As  an 
author,  she  was  a one-woman 
genre  — number  one  in  afield 
of  one — and  as  an  individual, 
she  was  utterly  unlike  anyone 
else  I have  ever  met,  or  expect 
to  meet  again.  Coming  so 
soon  after  the  demise  of  her 
mentors,  Allen  Ginsberg  and 
William  Burroughs,  her  death 
is  as  massive  a loss  for  the 
American  avant-garde  as  is 
the  passing  of  a sweet  charm- 
ing and  stimulating  compan- 
ion to  her  many  loyal  friends. 
Charles  Shaar  Murray. 

52  Angel  House, 

Pentonville  Road, 

London  N19HJ. 
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actually  paid  to  do  so  from  the 
public  purse. 

If  these  unsavoury  proceed- 
ings involved  someone  who 
was  only  a private  citizen, 
they  would  be  of  little  impor- 
tance, except  to  those  who 
hoped  to  benefit  in  one  way  or 
another.  But  the  earl's  status, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
sought  to  promote  his  sadly 
dysfunctional  family,  under- 
lines the  importance  of 
reforming  the  House  of  Lords. 
Peter  Cousins. 

3 Fairpark  Road, 

Frat-er  IgXft  iFTT. 


Life  on  the  edge 

ALISON  M merman  (Let- 
/Vters,  December  1)  only 
tells  part  of  the  story  in  her 
account  of  life  with  children 
who  have  disabilities.  Unless 
you  are  rich,  you  win  eventu- 
ally have  to  apply  for  assis- 
tance from  the  state  on  behalf 
of  your  offspring.  You  will  not 
be  given  the  impression  that 
those  who  administer  the  sys- 
tem are  sympathetic  and 
wish  to  make  your  life  easier. 

On  the  contrary.  They  will 
treat  your  claims  with  suspi- 
cion and  will  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  ensure  that  you 
are  aware  o£  and  claiming, 
all  that  Parliament  has  de- 
creed you  or  your  offspring 
require  (you  are  supposed  to 
find  that  out  for  yourself). 
They  will  make  you  dread 
what  will  happen  when 
you’re  no  longer  around  to 
fight  for  your  child 

We  feel  all  this  in  respect  of 
our  daughter,  whose  disabil- 
ities were  not  diagnosed  until 
she  was  a few  months  old. 
How  will  the  parents  of  a 
child,  whose  disability  was 
forewarned  when  an  abortion 
was  available,  feel  after  20- 
odd  years  of  encountering 
such  attitudes? 

Rev  David  Long. 

St  Mary’s  Vicarage, 

240a  Warrington  Road, 

Lower  Ince,  Wigan  WN3  4NH. 


I'M  VERY  sad  to  read  that 
Kathy  Acker  has  died. 
Linda  Grant  (In  defiance  of 
reason.  December  2)  criticises 
her  for  having  succumbed  to 
alternative  medicine  which 
she  characterises  as  “a 
swamp  of  medieval  unreason 
...  nonsense  ...  the  foetid 
tents  of  ancient  mysticism”. 

Linda  Grant  also  seems  to 
blame  Kathy  for  having  de- 
nied, earlier  this  year,  that 
she  was  dying.  In  fact,  denial 
of  death  is  one  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  process  of  dying. 
Well  all  do  it 

Grant  berates  Kathy  for 
“placing  her  trust  in  meta- 
phors that  diseases  were  trau- 
mas that  could  be  cured  by 
forgiveness,  for  example". 
Perhaps  some  traumas  can't 
be  forgiven  and  some  diseases 
can't  be  cured:  not  If  you 
catch  them  too  late? 

While  it's  important  to  de- 
nounce any  charlatans  who 
may  be  around  preying  on  the 
vulnerable,  it’s  equally  im- 
portant to  recognise  that  a 
dying  person  may  want  to  at- 1 
tend  to  her  psyche,  or  soul, 
and  to  create  meaning  around 
her  death.  For  some,  alterna- 
tive medicine  helps  with  this. 
The  dying  need  our  support  j 
in  their  search  for  meaning.  I 
not  our  condemnation.  i 

Michele  Roberts. 

La  Poiviere. 

Vimarce, 

53160  Bais, 

France. 


IT  IS  parsimonious  of  Linda 
Grant  to  stereotype  all  fem- 
inist health  workers  as  hav- 
ing fallen  "victim  to  non- 
sense". The  long-standing 
interest  by  many  women  fa 
alternative  therapies  and 
complementary  medicine  Is 
inevitable,  given  the  exclu- 
sion of  women  practitioners 
from  a male-constructed  west- 
ern medicine. 

What  the  women's  health 
movement  supports  is  the  no- 
tion of  choice  for  women  and 
many  women  will  choose  not 
to  take  medication  and  treat- 
ments. whatever  others  may 
think.  Kathy  Acker's  death 
was  very  untimely  but  her  de- 
cisions were  based  on  her  in- 
terpretation of  her  circum- 
stances. This  clearly 
empowered  her  during  her 
fight  against  a very  unpre- 
dictable illness. 

Comments  made  about 
breast  screening  confuse  the 
debate,  as  figures  given  for 
Sweden  for  example,  are  not 
comparable  to  the  UK,  where 
breast  screening  is  only  avail- 
able routinely  to  women  be- 
tween 50  and  64  years  of  age. 
Other  women,  including  prob- 
ably Kathy  Acker  at  the  onset 
of  her  cancer,  are  seen  as  less 
at  risk. 

Rosie  Dett. 

Coordinator, 

Centre  for  Women's  Health, 

6 Sandyford  Place. 
SatichiehaU  Street. 

Glasgow  G3  7 NS. 


Museum  charges  revisited 

THE  advocates  of  free  ad-  1 by  the  repetition  of  unsubstac 
mission  to  museums  (Let-  tial  statistics. 


■ mission  to  museums  (Let- 
ters, December  1)  do  them- 
selves no  credit  by  using 
discredited  statistics  to  dem- 
onstrate felling  visitor  num- 
bers at  charging  museums. 

At  Greenwich,  prior  to 
charging,  we  counted  visitors 
to  the  museum  and  the  obser- 
vatory separately,  although 
the  majority  visited  both  sites, 
thus  inflating  our  numbers. 
From  a true  baseline  of  400,000 
visitors  in  1984,  we  have  con- 
sistently exceeded  550,000  and 
we  are  expecting  700,000  when 
we  open  our  great  Neptune 
Court  scheme  in  April  1999. 

It  is  the  quality  of  the 
special  exhibitions  and  events 
we  put  on  that  determines  the 
size  of  our  audience,  not  the 
issue  erf  charging,  which,  In 
our  experience.  Is  of  less  con- 
cern to  the  general  public.  It  is 
naive  to  suppose  that  we 
would  attract  large  additional 
numbers  simply  by  removing 
charges.  The  only  visitor  sta- 
tistics that  have  any  validity 
are  those  audited  by  ticket 
sales.  There  is  a case  for  free  1 
admission  but  it  is  not  helped  , 


A Country  Diary 


by  the  repetition  of  unsubstan- 
tial statistics. 

Richard  Ormond. 

Director, 

National  Maritime  Museum. 
Greenwich,  London  SE10  9NF. 

THERE  is  a small  but  cru- 
cial point  to  add  to  the  de- 
bate concerning  museum  ad- 
mission charges.  The  analogy 
habitually  drawn  between 
museums  and  theatres,  opera 
houses  and"  concert  halls  is 
spurious.  The  performing 
arts  require  performers,  who 
have  to  be  paid:  they  also  are 
often  obliged  to  pay  royalties 
to  authors,  composers  or 
their  beirs. 

Museums  show  inanimate 
objects,  which  neither  have  to 
be  paid  nor  demand  royalties. 
Only  in  temporary  exhibi- 
tions or  performance  art  are 
there  extra  costs  that  encour- 
age such  an  analogy:  other- 
wise our  national  museums 
merely  hodse  and  display 
what  we  all  own. 
Christopher  Green. 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art, 
The  Strand, 

London  WCIR  CRN. 


TAMAR  VALLEY:  Beneath 
the  old  chapel,  perched  on  a 
wooded  river  cliff,  muddy 
floodwater,  with  gobs  of  foam, 
flows  strongly  against  the  in- 
coming tide,  running  quiet 
and  deep  below  shining  mud* 
banks,  all  etched  with  minia- 
ture rivulets  and  deltas. 
Woodland  paths,  awash  with 
water  and  shoals  of  leaves, 
lead  to  the  chapel's  carved  ; 
granite  doorway,  on  a slatey 
ledge,  fronting  dripping  rocks  ! 
and  woodrush.  Downriver,  | 
hanks  of  mist  mask  Bra  under  1 
Wood.  Here,  under  'the  east  i 
window  high  above  the 
Tamar,  shafts  of  wan  sunlight 
breach  rolls  of  cloud,  glossing 
holly,  ivy  and  laurel,  silver- 
ing full  ditches  around  pas- 
ture within  North  Ward's 
meander  on  the  opposite 
bank,  lighting  up  russet 
leaves,  soggy  under  bare  trees 
in  Cotehele  wood.  More  than 
half  a mUlpnnhim  agn  (fo 
1483),  Richard  Edgcumbe 
stumbled  desperately  through 
these  woods  “hotly  pursued 
and  narrowly  searched  for” 
by  his  enemies,  as  described 
in  Carew's  Survey  Of  Corn- 


wall. He  is  reputed  to  have 
hidden  below  an  ancient  oak. 
its  gnarled,  ferny  branches 
spreading  from  this  precip- 
itous cliff.  He  weighted  his 
cap  with  a stone,  casting  it 
into  the  river  so  that  his  pur- 
suers. led  by  Sir  Henry  Tren- 
owth  of  Bodrugan,  supposed 
that  be  bad  drowned  and 
“gave  over  their  farther  hunt- 
ing”. Eventually,  he  slipped 
away  and  escaped  on  a boat  to 
Brittany.  Within  a few  years, 
he  returned  and  built  “in  the 
place  of  his  lurking"  this  cha- 
pel — “a  grateful  remem- 
brance" for  his  delivery.  No 
longer  a fugitive,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  new  king 
(Henry  VB),  made  controller 
erf  the  royal  household  and 
acted  as  ambassador  to  Ca- 
lais, Scotland  and  Ireland.  Be- 
tween times,  he  extended  his 
family's  medieval  house,  in- 
herited through  his  great 
grandmother,  HUaria  de  Cote- 
hele. He  died  and  was  buried 
far  from  Cotehele  and  its 
woods,  across  the  sea,  in  Mor- 
laix,  where  he  had  ventured 
to  fight  for  Anne  of  Brittany. 
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The  Deputy  Prixae  Min- 
ister’s historical  fail- 
ure to  commune  wtth 
us  diary  iuts  struck  once 

again.  On  Monday  night 

the  National  Liberal  Club  in 
London  hosted  the  Women 
m Journalism  Christmas 
party.  About  100  ofthe  girls 

were  in  full  swingat  9pm 
when  the  door  opened,  and 
in  blundered  John  Prescott. 
Clearly  bemused,  he  mut- 
tered something  about 

being  a day  early  for  an- 
other bash  at  the  club.  In- 
veigled into  staying  on  to 
draw  the  winning  raffle 
tickets,  John  attempted  a 
joke  about  what  it’s  like  to 
be  the  token  maw  (a  brave 
bash  In  the  circumstances) 
before  taking  his  leave. 

This  is  not  the  first  time 
John  has  suffered  such  a 
confusion  (in  July,  he  alone 
turned  up  at  Congress 
House  for  a cancelled  Con- 
tact Group  meeting)  but  we 
hope  it  is  the  last:  according 
to  a scandalised  Bel  Little- 
john, if  he  attempts  to  vio- 
late Women  In  Journalism 
again,  the  ladles  are  certain 
to  debag  him. 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Spare  us  the  Lord 
Irvine’s  bad  habits 


A POLOGIES  to  fans  of 
A Alastair  Campbell’s 
J^^Foram  literature  for 
the  recent  absence.  AH  will 
be  back  tomorrow  with  an- 
other purple  patch  ofEuro- 
pom  from  Busking  with 
Bagpipes.  

AS AVAGE  assault  has 
been  launched  on  the 
Government.  “Tim 
Boswell  MP,  Conservative 
Treasury  spokesman,  today 
attacked  Labour’s  latest 
broken  promise,”  reads  a 
Tory  press  release,  “on  the 
imposition  oTVAT  on  home- 
delivered  incontinence  ‘ 
products.”  Last  July , the 
VATrate  was  17.5  per  cent, 
Mr  Boswell  explains.  Then, 
in  September,  Gordon 
Brown  “slated  this  policy  as 
‘a  Tory  VAT  hike’ intro- 
duced 'sneakily  through  the 
backdoor*.  ” In  December,  a 
VAT  tribunal  returned  the 
rate  to  zero . . .and  now  Mg 
Gordon  has  put  it  bade  to 
17.5  per  cent.  In  truth,  it 
does  sound  a little  shabby, 
and  no  doubt  Mr  Boswell  is 
right  to  be  cross.  Then  . 
again,  it's  the  old,  old  story, 
isn’t  it?  Has  there  ever  been 
a government,  anywhere, 
ever,  that  didn't  have  prob- 
lems with  leaks? 

■■EARS  grow  that,  in 
■■  comparing  himself  to 
m the  late  Cardinal  Wo- 
lesy,  my  friend  Derry  Irvine 
may  have  over-indulged 
that  innate  sense  of  mod- 
esty. Either  that  or  Derry, 
who  has  taken  to  briefing 
the  press  on  “library 
terms”  (he  has  asked  edi- 
tors to  idace  his  hilarious 
defence  for  spending 
£59,000  on  office  wallpaper 
— “my  successors  and  the 
public  will  thank  me” — in 
their  libraries)  cannot  have 
read  the  entry  on  the  Cardi- 
nal in  Who’s  Who  In  Tudor 
England.  This  not  only 
attacks  the  Cardinal  for 
“his  ostentations  flaunting 
of  wealth”  fall  that  vintage 
Mead,  no  doubt)  “and 
power”;  but  also  insists  that 

he  “left  few  lasting  monu- 
ments to  his  work”.  TMs  is 
something  of  which  Derry 
willnever  justly  be  accused. 
As  he  explained  in  bis  li- 
brary letter,  wallpaper  “of 
this  quality  can  last  for  40- 
50  years”. 

AN  impressive  candi- 
date emerges  for  Most 
AnmslngMarketing 
Ploy  ofl997.  tt  comes  ina 
letter  from  Hutchinson  & 
Associates,  a building  firm 
in  Bournemouth  which  has 
found  a cunning  way  to 
make  a new  product  called 
RoofKrete  seem  entrane- 
ingly  topical.  “For  the  first 
time  in  man’s  history,  in- 
cluding the  very  capable 
abilities  ofthe  ancient 

Egyptians"  (have  you 
guessed  it  yet?)  “there  is  a 
permanent  solution  to  the 
leaking  flat  roof  problem,” 
writes  a Mr  Neville  Hutch- 
inson. “The  majestic  temple 
at  Karaak  had  the  problem, 
as  did  the  Temple  of  Hat- 
shepsut  where  the  recent 
tragedy  occurred . . 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Freedland 


LIKE  an  of  us,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  fond  of 
the  occasional  snack  at 
his  desk  — his  per- 
sonal favourite  being  a froth, 
juicy  orange.  Like  all  of  us,  he 
finds  peeling  the  fruit  rather 
annoying,  all  that  stickiness 
and  mess.  But,  unlike  all  of  us, 
his  Lordship  has  a solution. 
Rather  than  sod  his  own 
hands,  he  has  a civil  servant 
to  peel  his  oranges  for  him. 

FDe  that  little  detail  along 
with  toe  other  striking  paral- 
lels which  have  surfaced  these 
last  few  days  between  Derry 
Irvine  and  an  earlier  Lord 
Chancellor.  Cardinal  Thomas 
Woisey.  For  the  good  Cardinal 
shared  Derry  Irvine’s  fond- 
ness for  oranges.  If  ever  he 
was  forced  to  walk  among  the 
masses,  Woisey  would  swing  a 
clove-spiked  orange  before 
him,  Tito  a burning  censer.  He 
hoped  the  fruit  would  ward  off 


toe  plague-ridden  odour  of 
any  unwashed  hoi  poBnl  who 
might  cross  his  path.  Like 

Lord  Irvine  of  Lairg.  Thomas 

Woisey  did  not  like  to  get  bis 

handg  flirty. 

It  was  toe  Lord  Chancellor 

himself  who  started  this 

game,  comparing  himself  to 
his  most  famous  predecessor. 
Like  Woisey,  he  enjoyed  an 
“important,  wide-ranging 
role,  gnfrffrmnggrng  politics, 
religion,  the  economy  and 
even  military  affairs".  But  his 
remarks  were  read  in  a 
slightly  less  flattering  light  Ir- 
vine ha<t  Compared  htmaalf  to 
an  unelected  power-broker 
who  was  vain,  arrogant,  des- 
perately amv»iti«»«  and  inde- 
fensibly extravagant.  Who 
were  we  to  disagree? 

After  all,  the  buzz  on  Deny 
Irvine  had  been  negative  for  a 
while.  Staff  at  toe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's office  were  said  to  find 
his  hauteur  toward  under- 
lings deeply  unpleasant. 
While  the  last  incumbent. 
Lord  Mackay  of  Clashfem. 
was  always  courteous  to 
drivers  and  doormen.  Lord  Ir- 
vine is  apparently  rude  and 
abrupt  to  those  he  considers 
his  inferiors.  Cabinet  col- 
leagues have  complained  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  seems  to 
find  real  delight  in  demolish- 
ing any  argument  he  deems 


flawed.  One  interpretation  of 
all  these  real  and  imagined 
personal  foibles  Is  toe  original 
Woisey  Theory,  which  holds 
that  Derry  Irvine  is  just  an- 
other pompous  man  blessed 
with  the  ear  of  toe  sovereign. 
Like  Woisey,  be  rose  from 
humble  roots  to  revel  in  toe 
trappings  of  success  — from  a 
lavish  art  collection  to  Ilia 
now-infamous  wallpaper 
which  cost  taxpayers  £59,000. 
His  interview  with  the  Times 
revealed  a person  anxious  to 
brag  about  his  influence. 
Legal  types  say  the  Lord 
Chancellor  can't  make  a 
speech  without  reminding  bis 
audience  of  toe  ntnw  Cabinet 
committees  he  attends  and  the 
four  be  chairs.  “Never  in  all 
my  life  have  I seen  anyone 
take  so  much  pleasure  from 
being  the  head  boy,"  mutters 
one  veteran  of  the  justice 
scene. 

The  alternative  grplanaHnn 
is  the  Mr  Deeds  Theory.  This 
casts  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  i 
the  Gary  Cooper  character  of ! 
yore,  a naif  in  the  Whitehall 
jungle  who  didn't  know  the  ! 
rules  cf  bloodsport  politics.  1 
Perhaps  prompted  to  boastful- 
ness by  insecurity,  be  simply 

failed  to  malm  fhf>  mnvp  from 

Inner  Temple  to  public  arena. 

In  the  end  it  probably 
doesn’t  matter  which  theory 


is  right  For  the  real  problem 
with  toe  Lord  Chancellor  is 
not  the  "arrogance  of  toe  man. 
It’s  toe  arrogance  of  the  job. 
The  position  itself  is  over- 
mighty,  fusing  the  three 
branches  of  government  into  a 
single  person. 

Derry  Irvine  is  simulta- 
neously Britain's  most  senior 
judge,  the  second-  or  third- 
ranking  member  of  its  Cabi- 
net and  de  facto  Speaker  of  toe 
House  of  Lords.  He  enjoys 
either  the  lead  or  key  role  in 
toe  judiciary,  half  toe  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive.  While 
the  rest  ofthe  world’s  democ- 
racies have  came  round  to  toe 
wisdom  of  separated  powers, 
ours  are  embodied  in  toe  flesh 
of  (me  man  — elected  by  no  ; 

Qrnn.  j 

If  the  New  Labour  project  is  ; 
serious  about  modernising  1 

The  real  problem 
with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  not  i 
the  arrogance  ofthe 
man.  it’s  the 
arrogance  of  the  job 

Britain,  how  on  earth  can  this 
be  justified?  Derry  Irvine  Is 
proud  to  point  out  that  the 
post  of  Lord  Chancellor  is 
L000  years  old,  second  only  to 
toe  Crown  for  longevity.  An 
an  entire  millennium  is  a 
pretty  good  Innings.  But  now 
the  institution  is  looking  a 
touch  of  date. 

It’s  not  just  about  moder- 
nity. Allowing  a single  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  to  appoint 
all  Britain’s  judges  makes  no 
sense.  Least  of  all  now,  as  Par- 
liament — under  Lord  Ir- 


vine’s guidance  — is  poised  to 
adopt  the  European  Conven- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The 
Convention  will  confirm  the 
power  of  judges  to  make 
highly  political  decisions, 
sending  back  acts  of  parlia- 
ment that  don’t  square  with 
the  bill  of  rights.  That’s  a 
great  advance,  but  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  current 
method  for  selecting  toe  judi- 
ciary. 

If  pivotal  decisions  of 
national  life  and  liberty  are  to 
be  in  toe  bands  of  a few  robed 
arise  men,  they  cannot  be  cho- 
sen by  one  man,  taking  only 
“soundings”  among  his 
chums  at  the  Bar.  A system  of 
democratic  accountability  is 
essential.  The  best  solution 
would  lie  in  an  elected  second 
chamber,  taking  on  a similar 
role  to  the  US  senate-  The  Cab- 
inet could  nominate  its 
choices  for  the  senior  bench; 
nominees  would  then  be  con- 
firmed following  hearings  in  a 
second  house  where  govern- 
ment support  was  not  guaran- 
teed. But  that  means  abolish- 
ing the  House  of  Lords  — and 
there’s  no  sign  Irvine  of  Lairg, 
who  appears  to  derive  great 
pleasure  from  his  peerage,  is 
about  to  make  that  move. 

The  next  best  thing  would 
be  a Judicial  Appointments 
Commission,  a panel  of  law- 
yers and  non-lawyers  to 
choose  judges.  Lots  of  experts 
like  that  idea,  but  Irvine  has 
nixed  it.  He  wants  to  keep  all 
the  power  of  patronage  to 
himgpTf.  with  perhaps  an  “ob- 
server” looking  over  his 
shoulder.  That’s  not  good 
enough.  We  need  a new  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  sitting  in  the 
Cabinet,  a constitutional 
court  outside  It  and  a demo- 
cratic second  chamber  to 
make  it  all  work.  We  do  not 
need  a Lord  Chancellor,  what- 
ever he  does  with  his  oranges. 


Why  do  we 
support 

starvation? 


Ian  Aitken 


As  the  Nazi  gold  conference  opens  in  London,  David  Cesarani  reveals  an  ugly  story 
of  the  apparently  humane  neutral  country  which  traded  in  loot  from  death  camps 

Bearings  of  betrayal 

SWITZERLAND  will  I _ I ing  the  extent  of  their  decep- 

rightly  occupy  a t\  m ~ I tioo.  Amidst  outrage  in  Wash- 

central  place  in  the  / ington  the  Wallenbergs  were 

deliberations  of  toe  | 1 |||k  blacklisted  and  their  DS  as- 

conference  con-  : lllilk  sets  frozen.  But  they  had  pow- 


SW1TZERLAND  wffl 
rightly  occupy  a 
central  place  in  toe 
deliberations  of  toe 
conference  con- 
vened this  week' by  the  For- 
eign Office  to  examine  the 
fate  of  gold  stolen  by  the 
Nazis.  But  Switzerland  was 
only  one  of  several  neutral 
countries  that  profited  from 
toe  economic  needs  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

Sweden  provided-important 
financial  services  and  was 
even  more  significant  as  a 
supplier  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  for  the  Ger- 
man war  effort  The  largest 
proportion  of  this  business 
was  conducted  by  toe  Wallen- 
berg banking  dynasty. 

Thanks  to  15  years  of  pa- 
tient scholarship  by  Gerard 
A alders  and  Cees  Wlebes,  two 
Dutch  historians,  the  damn- 
ing record  ofthe  Wallenbergs' 
Involvement  with  the  Nazis  is 
now  in  the  open. 

The  stray  revolves  around 
toe  activity  of  the  Knskilda 
Bank  of  Stockholm,  toe  film- 1 
Ily-owned  bank  run  by  the  j 
two  brothers  Jacob  and  Mar- 1 
cub  Wallenberg. 

In  collaboration  with 
Svenska  Kuflager  Fahrikes 
(SKF),  producers  of  ball  bear- 
ings, they  formed  a cartel 
with  German  manufacturers 
which  contrdned  80  per  cent 
of  the  European  market  for  j 
bearings  in  1930.  With  the 
Nazis  in  power,  the  Swedes 
were  happy  to  let  their  Ger- 
man partners  call  the  shots. 
By  1944  Sweden  was  supply- 
ing 70  per  cent  of  specialised 
ball  bearings  to  the  German 
War  marVitna-  SKF  profits 


While  US  bombers  were 1 
being  shot  down  trying  to  de- 
stroy German  ball  bearing 
factories,  AKff  supplied  the  i 
Luftwaffe  with  Impunity. 
When  SKF  exports  to  Ger- 
many increased  by  300  per 
cent  in  October  1943,  Carl 
Spaatz,  the  US  bomber  com- 
mander, protested  that  “Our 
whole  bomber  offensive  is 
being  nullified”. 

Even  after  the  allies  forced 
the  Swedish  government  to 
curtail  this  trade  SKF 


*|AC£ 


smuggled  bearings  into  Ger- 
many on  fishing  boats. 

Swedish  banks  paid  hard 
currency  for  gold  looted  by 
the  Nazis.  In. total  Sweden 
laundered  over  S2S  million  of 
German  gold.  Wmlrilria  Bank 
Hngagwi  in  even  more  unsa- 
voury dealings.  In  1942,  the 


Nazis  sold  off  350-500  million 
guilders  worth  of  securities 
seized  from  Dutch  Jews.  Ens- 
kflda  Bank  appears  to  have 
purchased  5-10  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  these  stolen  as- 
sets even  though  their  origin 
was  blatant  The  Nazis  used 
toe  proceeds  partly  to  pay  the 
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costs  of  deporting  Dutch  Jews 
to  the  death  camps. 

After  the  war  the  Wallen- 
bergs admitted  taking  part  in 
♦hie  lethal  sell-off  but  offered 
paltry  compensation.  They 
were  undone  in  May  1945 
when  toe  American  army 
captured  documents  reveal- 


I Serbia  passed  off  I How  Freemasons  still  get  together 


SUNDAY'S  elections  In 
Serbia  passed  off 
peacefully,  with  moni- 
toring officials  reporting 
only  one  incident.  A charac- 
ter described  as  “desperate- 
looking”  arrived  at  a polk- 
ing  station  surrounded  by 

men  wielding  guns.  The  in- 
cident ended  without  blood- 
shed, however,  when  the  US 
election  monitor  con- 
fronted him,  forcing  him  to 
leave  the  building  without  a 
struggle.  Later  enquiries 

discovered  that  this  was,  in 

fact,  the  UWted  States  am- 
bassador, surrounded  by 

his  normal  bodyguards. 

r mumr  ro  ai»ie£~\ 
FIRST  BIST  THE  WSTTO  [ 
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Duncan  Campbell 

WHAT  is  the  ttnk  be- 
tween Britain’s  most 

wanted  man,  a 
group  of  people  who  orga- 
nise raves  andlive  » 
~hj.ii  farm  outside  Luton 
and  a number  ' * •“*Jr 
members  of  the  judiciary? 

Here’s  the  first  due. 
“You’ve  just  nicked  Kenny 
Noye  and  he  s on  the 
square,’*  a detective  is 
quoted  as  sayfasjto  PnMJ* 
Enemy  Number  One,  a new 
boSk  about  Kenneth  Noyft 
the  man  jailed  over  toe  £26 
million  Brtnk’s-Matrob- 
bery  and  now  wanted  in 
connection  with  the  “wad 
raee”  murder  In  May  last 


year  of  Stephen  Cameron. 

The  second,  cine  is  that 
the  Exodus  Collective,  a 
group  of  Utopias  young 
people:  who  live  on  Long 
Meadow  Community  Farm 
outside  Luton  have  just  had 
their  application  for  leave 
to  appeal  against  their  evic- 
tion turned  down  by  an  ap- 
peal court  which  contained 
two  judges  who  happen  to 
be  Freemasons. 

And  last  week,  it  emerged 
that  while  new  recruits  to 
the  police  and  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  are 
likely  to  be  required  to 
register  their  membership 
of  the  Freemasons  or  any 
gimtlar  society,  judges  are 
hoping  for  exemption. 

The  register  was.  pro- 
posed by  the  Commons 
home  affairs  select  commit- 
tee in  March-  The  commit- 
tee concluded;  “We  believe 
that  nothing  so  much 
undermines  public  confi- 
dence in  public  institutions 
as  the  knowledge  that  some 
public  servants  are  mem- 
bers of  a secret  society  one 
of  whose  alms  is  mutual 


self-advancement ...  or  a 
column  of  mntnal  support, 
to  use  a masonic  phrase.” 

Evidence  from  the  United 
Grand  Lodge  of  masons 

given  to  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  two  of  the  38 
appeal  court  judges  and  one 
ofthe  9$  high  court  judges 
are  masons.  A sample  in- 
vestigation showed  that  16 
out  of  64  judges  on  the 
north-east  circuit  were 
masons. 

Kenneth  Noye  is  — de- 
pending who  you  believe  — 
to  south  London.  St  Peters- 
burg, northern  Cyprus  or 
Tenerife  and  will  need  more 
thaw  a column  of  mutual 
support  to  escape  his  pres- 
ent difficulties.  But  Exodus 
Is  currently  involved  in  an 
interesting  legal  battle  of 
great  relevance  to  the  pro- 
posed registry. 

Their  story  goes,  back  five 
years  when  they  started 
running  raves  to  Bedford- 
shire, using  the  money 
raised  to  do  up  derelict 
properties  for  the  homeless. 
The  raves  were  extremely 
successful  but  attracted  the 


attention  ofthe  police,  who 

raided  and  pursued  them 
over  a number  of  years,  ft 
pursuit  that  resulted  In 
more  than  30  charges  but 
only  one  conviction.  By  far 
the  most  serious  charge  was 
one  of  murder  against  Paul 
Taylor,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  group. 

Rightly  or  wrongly.  Exo- 
dus believed  that  there 
were  masonic  Hnlm  behind 
the  relentless  pursuit  Paul 
Taylor’s  lawyers  made  this 
(dear  to  the  judge  who  was 
due  to  hear  his  trial. 


“T”HE  judge,  tor  Maurice 
I Drake,  was  a mason.  In 
I what  appears  to  be  an 
unprecedented  action  for 
such  a case,  he  stood  down. 
He  would,  he  said,  have 
tried  the  case  without  the 
Slightest  bias  whatsoever, 
“however  it  has  always 
been  my  practice  that  if 
there  is  any  suggestion  of 
bias  it  is  simpler  to  ha  ve  the 
case  beard  before  another 
judge”.  An  admirable 
course  to  take.  (Paul  Taylor 

was  duly,  triri  on  a tenser 


tog  the  extent  of  their  decep- 
tion. Amidst  outrage  in  Wash- 
ington the  Wallenbergs  were 
blacklisted  and  their  US  as- 
sets frozen.  But  they  had  pow- 
erful friends  in  Washington 
and  Whitehall.  After  Jacob 
Wallenberg  made  a token  res- 
ignation from  toe  board  of 
Enskilda  Bank,  SKF  and  the 
bank  were  taken  off  the  black 
list  and  their  assets 
unblocked. 

The  Wallenbergs  were  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  cold-  war. 
Ever  opportunistic,  by  1945 
SKF  was  selling  ball  bearings 
to  toe  Soviets.  In  1946,  Swed- 
ish banks  extended  vital 
credit  to  toe  wrecked  Soviet 
economy.  The  US  wanted  to 
sabotage  these  transactions 
and  used  the  threat  of  repri- 
sals for  the  trade  with  Nazi 
Germany  to  compel  compli- 
ance. In  return  for  frustrating 
Soviet  needs  Swedish  busi- 
ness was  let  off  the  book. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  may 
have  paid  toe  price  for  this 
cynical  conduct  While  he 
tried  to  save  Jewish  lives  in 
Budapest,  his  uncles  were 
helping  the  Nazi  war  effort 
which  bought  time  for  the 
murderers. 

Russian  intelligence  proba- 
bly knew  all  about  the  Wal- 
lenbergs’ collaboration  with 
the  Nazis  and  Raoul’s  connec- 
tion with  toe  family  business 
may  have  doomed  him  when 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  toe 
Red  Army. 

Raoul  Wallenberg’s  heroic 
aura  bathes  Sweden  in  a ben- 
eficial light,  yet  the  country’s 
reputation  for  neutrality  and 
a humanitarian  foreign  pol- 
icy is  sullied  by  the  wartime 
record  cf  big  business  inter- 
ests for  which  it  provided  a 
base.  Neither  Swedish  busi- 
ness nor  toe  state  has  made 
adequate  apology  or  amends 
for  their  wartime  conduct, 
and  as  long  as  Switzerland 
remains  toe  whipping  boy  for 
the  world’s  ban  conscience 
about  toe  profits  of  genocide 
they  may  avoid  having  to  do 
so. 

Davtd  Cesarani  is  editor  erf 
Genocide  And  Rescue,  The 
Holocaust  In  Hungary.  1944  (Berg) 


count  and  cleared.) 

Now  Exodus  face  eviction 
from  their  farm  because  the 
Department  of  Transport 
have  negotiated  to  sell  it  to 
someone  else,  despite  Exo- 
dus’s attempt  to  buy  it. 
They  appealed  against  the 
eviction  and  last  month 
their  application  for  leave 
to  appeal  was  heard  and 
refused  by  Appeal  Court 
judges  Sir  John  Balcombe 
and  Lord  Justice  Milletti 
Both  are  Freemasons. 

Given  Exodus’s  very  pub- 
lic attacks  on  masons,  it 
would  rarely  have  been 
preferable  for  different 
judges  to  have  sat.  A regis- 
ter would  have  solved  this 
problem  before  it  arose. 

Just  as  important  is  the 
concern  about  “mutual  self- 
advancement”. When 
judges  advance  and  are  pro- 
moted, we  are  unaware  of 
such  memberships.  A regis- 
ter would  solve  this  prob- 
lem, too. 

The  battle  over  whether 
or  not  judges  are  required 
to  declare  themselves  is 
apparently  still  nnder  way 
within  the  Government- 
Let’s  hope  it  is  resolved  to 
favour  of  the  straight  and 
narrow  rather  than  the 
square. 


THE  SHEER  horror  of  the 

latest  statistics  record- 
tog  the  advance  of  Aids 
in  the  world’s  poorest 
countries  must  have  shaken 
everyone  who  read  them. 
Most  horrifying  of  all  is  the 
impact  of  the  disease  on  toe 
millions  of  children  who  are 
either  killed  by  Aids  or  or- 
phaned by  it. 

Yet  we  in  the  wealthy  West 
can  at  least  escape  direct  feel- 
ings of  guilt  for  this  night- 
mare pandemic.  Our  drug 
companies  may  be  profiting 
from  over-priced  potions 
which  are  wildly  too  expen- 
sive for  the  Third  World.  But 
even  toe  drug  manufacturers 
didn’t  cause  Aids.  If  Western 
governments  now  tackle  it  in 
Africa  and  Asia  as  well  as  at 
home  then  we  may  even  be 
entitled  to  a modest  glow  of 
self-congratulation. 

But  if  Aids  is,  to  toe  legal 
sense,  an  Act  of  God  — and 
don’t  forget  there  were  “Chris- 
tians” who  greeted  the  disease 
as  toe  Almighty's  curse  on 
sodomites  — there  are  other 
threats  to  Third  World  chil- 
dren which  are  very  definitely 
Acts  of  Man.  The  menace  clos- 
est to  Aids  is  landmines, 
which  can  be  blamed  on  West- 
ern countries  which  sold  mil- 
lions of  these  rearful  instru- 
ments of  indiscriminate 
slaughter  as  a matter  of  delib- 
erate commercial  policy. 

Partly  with  the  help  of  poor 
Princess  Diana,  that  policy  is 
at  last  being  changed,  al- 
though toe  task  of  clearing 
existing  mines  will  take  de- 
cades. But  there  are  two  other 
examples  of  indiscriminate 
threats  to  children  perpe- 
trated deliberately  by  Western 
governments. 

THE  first  of  these  is  the 
sanctions  policy  direc- 
ted against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein’s Iraq  by  (of  all  institu- 
tions) the  United  Nations.  The 
second  is  the  trade  embargo 
which  the  United  States  has 
unilaterally  operated  against 
Fidel  Castro’s  Cuba  for  almost 
40  years.  Both  policies  are 
defended  on  toe  grounds  that 
Iraq  and  Cuba  are  ruled  by 
dictators. 

Leave  aside  for  toe  moment 
the  plain  fact  that  Castro’s 
regime  is  not  remotely  to  the 
same  league  as  Saddam’s  ap- 
palling tyranny.  One  never- 
theless has  to  assume  that  toe 
underlying,  long-term  pur- 
pose of  the  sanctions  against 
Iraq  and  toe  trade  embargo 
against  Cuba  is  to  make  the 
people  of  those  two  countries 
so  miserable  that  they  win 
rise  up  and  overthrow  their 
oppressors.  If  so  — and  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  any  other 


purpose,  unless  it  be  raw  ven- 
geance — then  toe  policy 
plainly  isn’t  working.  Castro 

has  been  to  power  now  for 

exactly  39  years,  having  sur- 
vived umpteen  CIA  assassina- 
tion attempts,  plus  an  outright 
invasion  masterminded  (if 
that  is  the  right  word  for  a 
fiasco)  by  the  US  joint  chiefs 
of  staff. 

In  the  case  oflraq,  however, 
there  are  signs  of  renewed 
pressure  inside  the  United 
Nations  bureaucracy  for  on 
easing  of  the  sanctions  in 
order  to  relieve  toe  suffering 
of  Iraqi  children.  Last  night 
the  BBC  World  Service 
reported  that  the  UN’s  own 
observer  teams  inside  Iraq 
have  been  so  shocked  by  toe 
results  of  the  policy  to  terms 
of  undernourishment  and  col- 
lapsing medical  services  that 
they  are  now  urging  a relax- 
ation on  their  bosses  in  New 
York. 

But  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
relaxation  towards  Cuba.  On 
the  contrary,  toe  American 
stranglehold  has  been  tight- 
ened as  Washington  seeks  to 
enforce  a recent  Act  of  Con- 
gress which.  In  defiance  of 
international  law.  Imposes 
tough  penalties  on  foreign 
firms  whicb  try  to  breach  the 
unilateral  blockade. 


WHAT  this  means  for 
toe  children  of  Cuba 
is  perfectly  well 
known  in  Washington,  be- 
cause a recent  study  by  the 
American  committee  attached 
to  toe  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion has  spelled  it  all  out  in 
grim  detail.  Their  findings, 
recorded  In  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  were  that  toe 
American  blockade  has 
caused  a significant  rise  in 
suffering  and  death  in  Cuba, 
especially  since  the  collapse  of 
toe  Soviet  bloc  deprived  the 
island  of  its  main  SOUTCe  of 

medical  supplies. 

After  noting  that  a recent 
outbreak  of  serious  eye  dis- 
ease affecting  50.000  Cubans 
was  directly  attributable  to 
toe  undernourishment  caused 
by  the  embargo,  the  report 
goes  on  to  pass  this  verdict: 
“Few  other  embargoes  in 
recent  history  — including 
those  targeting  Iran,  Libya, 
South  Africa,  Chile  or  Iraq  — 
have  included  an  outright  ban 
on  toe  sale  of  food.  Few  other 
embargoes  have  so  restricted 
medical  commerce  as  to  deny 
the  availability  of  lifesaving 
medicine  to  ordinary  citizens. 
Such  an  embargo  appears  to 
violate  the  most  basic  interna- 
tional conventions  governing 
human  rights,  including  the 
Geneva  Convention  governing 
the  treatment  of  civilians  dur- 
ing wartime.”  What’s  more,  as 
the  BMJ  points  out  Cuba  Isn’t 
even  at  war  with  America. 

The  BMJ  honourably  con- 
cludes that  British  doctors 
cannot  let  themselves  off  toe 
hook  when  confronted  with 
isues  like  this,  for  they  have  a 
duty  to  oppose  policies  which 
endanger  health.  1 reckon  the 
same  duty  applies  to  Labour 
governments  — especially 
those  which  are  pledged  to  an 
“ethical"  foreign  policy. 


“If  I couldn’t  come  here  at 
Christrqas,  I don’t  know 
where  I’d  go” 
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Kenneth  McLeish 


THE  LABEL  “poly- 
math" might  have 
been  invented  for 
the  author,  play* 
wright  and  transla- 
tor Kenneth  McLeish,  who 
has  died  of  a stroke  aged  57. 
After  a spell  of  teaching  at 
Watford  Grammar  School  and 
then  at  Bed  ales,  he  discovered 
his  metier  as  a writer  in  1975. 

During  the  ensuing  years  1 
he  published  more  than.  80  i 
works.  His  output  as  a play 
. translator  from  the  Greek. 
French,  Germa&'and  Norwe- 
gian was  prodigious.  There 
were  47  plays  from  the  Greek, 
Including  The  Serpent’s  Son,  a 
BBC  TV  version  of  Aeschylus’ 
Orestaia  — one  of  several  col- 
laborations with  his  friend 
Frederic  Raphael  — Sopho- 
cles' Electra  and  Philoctetes 
for  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  and  the  complete 
works  of  Euripides,  a dozen 
farces  by  Feydeau,  Labiche, 
half-a-dozen  Ibsens,  Including 
Peer  Gynt  for  the  National 
Theatre,  various  works  by 
Moli&re,  Jarry  and  Strind- 
berg and  then  there  were  his 
original  plays,  screenplays 
and  musicals,  including  his 

Showdowns  and  showmanship  . . . Big  Daddy  celebrates  another  triumph  over  his  arch  rival  Giant  Haystacks  photograph:  eamonn  mccabe  play  Orphic  currently  playing 

* . at  the  Lyric,  Hammersmith, 

n-jj,.  McLeish  was  also  an  origi- 

DICJ  uaaoy  ual.  often  provocative  lexicog- 

......... - — rapber.  His  Penguin  Compan- 

>■  ■■■  ■ . - ■_  ■ ion  to  the  Arts  in  the 

Grappling  with  a giant  reputation  ssssk 

I I w v/  I lism,  cubism  and  atonality, 

and  provided  spirited  profiles 

BIG  DADDY,  who  has  boys  reached  their  teens,  struggling  as  an  average  to  him,  1 think  well  leave  the  and  This  Is  Your  Life,  in  of  800  creative  figures.  Then 

died  aged  67,  would  Their  mother  weighed  15  heavyweight,  he  saw  the  Guardsman -out  and  well  try  which  Eamonn  Andrews  ap-  came  the  equally  audacious 

not  have  laid  claim  to  stone,  and  endured  immense  value  of  simple  gluttony.  Big  Daddy,’  and  it  just  preached  him  in  a mask.  The  Guide  to  Human  Thought,  a 
being  much  of  a physical  hardship  In  the  mills  Televised  wrestling  clicked.  He  : invested  in  the  photographs  on  the  walls  of  distillation  of  2,600  ideas 

sportsman,  but  he  knew  a and  brickyards.  The  brothers  achieved  enormous  popular-  right  clothes,  the  top  hat  and  his  house  showed  him  with  which  have  had  the  greatest 

thing  or  two  about  the  enter-  remembered  her  heaving  ity  as  part  of  ITYs  World  of  that,  and  people  went  mad.”  Tammy  Cooper,  the  former  impact  through  the  ages; 
tainment  business.  The  wres-  huge  sacks  of  coal  three  floors  Sport,  but  it  was  clear  that  His  second  wife,  Eunice,  Attorney-General  Lord  Ha-  McLeish  was  as  robust  on 

tier’s  death  comes  four  years  up  to  their  tiny  rooms  in  only  those  with  a gimmick  made  a leotard  out  of  their  vers  and  Margaret  Thatcher;  post-modernism  as  he  was  in 


The  rare  gift 
of  tongues 

THE  LABEL  “poly- ] mwigti  to  have  been  num- 1 award  represents  a fulfihi 
math"  might  have  bered  among  his  friends.  I of  that  vision,  and  this  ye 

been  invented  for  ; : award,  with  humility  and 

the  author,  play-  Wary  Rufabataki  mense  gratitude,  will  be  d 

wright  and  transla*  I • ■ | cated  to  Kenneth  s memoi 
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Big  Daddy 


Grappling  with  a giant  reputation 


David  Farwritan  My  second 
play  at  the  Gate  was  August 
Strindberg's  rambling,  cha- 
otic, brilliant  last  play  The 
Great  Highway.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Kenneth  McLeish  in 
raw,  rough,  vigorous  lan- 
guage that  rooted  the  play  as 
only  a McLeish  translation 
can. 

In  May  1993  I travelled  to 
Lincolnshire  to  meet  Ken, 
having  been  told  not  to  ex- 
haust a man  who  had  suffered 
a stroke  some  years  before. 
Expecting  a frail  invalid,  1 
was  instead  greeted  by  a dy- 
namic, deep-throated  north- 
ern giant,  who  used  his  stick 
as  much  to  emphasise  an  in- 
tellectual point  as  to  keep  his 
balance  He  worked  tirelessly 
with  me  on  a play  that  had 
long  been  seen  as  oblique  to 
the  point  of  perversity,  and 

fr-mtCrniTTipri  it  into  something 
living  and  entirely  new. 

And  thus  Kenneth  always 
was:  a rare  polyglot  who 
seemed  to  bestride  the  oceans 
between  countries  whose  cul- 
tures he  brought  unflinch- 
ingly to  these  shores. 
Whether  it  was  Ubu,  Euri- 
pedes,  Strindberg,  Ibsen,  or 
toe  most  obscure  and  ne- 
glected text,  Ken's  knowledge 
and  giwrgy  would  reinvigb- 
rate  it  He  was  at  the  forefront 


award  represents  a fulfilment 
of  that  vision,  and  this  year  s 
award,  with  humility  and  im- 
mense gratitude,  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Kenneth's  memory. 


B 


after  his  retirement  from  the  Halifax. 


made  an  instant  impact,  chintz  sofa  cover.  His  belly  Bernard  Ingham,  her  former  I defining  ablogenesls.  Myth 


ring  and  two  decades  after  his  Shirley  Crabtree  spent  his  Crabtree  relaunched  himself  was  emblazoned  with  “Big  D”  press  secretary,  used  to  watch  (1996)  would  have  been  a life- 

enormous  girth  and  ludicrous  boyhood  playing  rugby,  and  as  the  Battling  Guardsman  — and  patches  of  stars.  Wres-  him  wrestle  at  to#  Drill  Hall  time’s  work  for  many  writers, 

costumes  established  him  as  made  the  second  team  with  he  was  briefly  in  the  Cold-  tling  opponents  were  dis-  in  Halifax.  It  was  a guide  to  the  myths 

one  of  the  leading  showmen  of  Bradford  Northern,  although  stream  Guards,  and  had  held  patched  as  though  they  were  Wrestling  always  thrived  and  legends  of  the  world, 

his  times.  he  was  frequently  sent  off  for  on  to  his  busby.  But  the  Bat-  little  children,  and  children  on  its  giants,  but  the  Daddy  demonstrating  the  range  and 

He  was  bom  Shirley  Crab-  violent  behaviour.  The  tling  Guardsman  was  a vil-  became  his  biggest  fans  and  experience  went  quite  beyond  depth  of  his  knowledge, 

tree,  a name  he  shared  with  brothers  — Shirley.  Max  and  lain,  and  worked  only  moder-  his  greatest  love.  Suddenly  he  the  realms  of  his  predeces-  The  most  successful  book  in 
his  father,  also  a professional  Brian  — became  lifeguards  at  ately  well;  the  kids  didn't  go  was  the  nicest  man  on  Satur-  sors.  The  tone  he  spent  on  this  polymathic  mode  was  his 

wrestler;  his  mother  liked  the  Blackpool,  Shirley  having  for  him;  some  of  the  female  day  afternoon,  and  he  would  television  kids’  shows  seemed  Good  Reading  Guide,  for 

name  because  of  the  Charlotte  several  good  rescues,  but  "ring- rats"  thought  him  do  almost  anything  tasteful  much  longer  than  the  time  he  which  he  devised  "skeins” 


Bronte  book.  Shirley.  At  soon  they  all  drifted  into  over-aggressive. 


for  charity,  and  spend  a lot  of  ] spent  in  the  ring,  and  his  time  through  which  readers  could 


school,  older  kids  would  call  wrestling.  Often  the  Crab-  In  1976  Max  Crabtree  saw  time  at  toe  bedside  of  coma  In  the  ring  exposed  the  fact  enlarge  their  literary  hori- 

him  Shirley  Temple,  but  trees  would  appear  on  the  the  film' of  Tennessee  Wil-  patients.  He  talked  of  his  own  that,  in  one  opponent's  words,  zons.  To  his  delight  it  raised 

they’d  live  to  regret  it  His  same  bill,  Shirley  occasion-  liams’s  Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof,  childhood,  and  his  late  he  “wasn't  really  a tech-  some  hackles  by  daring  to 

father  was  a fitness  fanatic  ally  entering  as  the  Blond  and  had  been  impressed  by  mother:  “If?  I could  have  any-  nician”.  recommend  Catherine  Cook- 


wbo  played  rugby  league  for  Adonis  or  Mr  Universe. 


Halifax  and  encouraged  his 
three  sons  to  pursue  physical 
careers. 

Crabtree  senior  left  home 
for  another  woman  before  his 


Burl  Ives  as  Big  Daddy.  “At  I thing  in  the  world  right  now.  I "With  Daddy,”  Max  Crab-  son  alongside  Tolstoy  and 


Brian  became  a referee  and  this  point  Shirley  was  in  the  Td  go  for^a  cuddle  from  my  tree  admitted,  “he  was  too  big  Jane  Austen, 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  Guinness  Book  of  Records  as  mum.  I never  had  that,  you  to  wrestle  like  a 10  stone  man,  McLeish  was  horn  in  Glas- 


Max  moved  into  administra-  having  the  biggest  chest  in  see. . 
tion  and  promotion.  But  Shir-  Great  Britain,"  he  remem-  He  became  a superstar  at  his  belly,  checking  people,  his  Grammar  School  and  Worces- 

ley  persevered.  After  years  of  bered.  *Tt  was  64  inches.  I said  45.  He  didjkirprise  Surprise  splash  — that  was  his  style,  ter  College,  Oxford.  His  re- 

»■  same  as  Haystacks.  Eight  creations  were  listed  as  gar- 

" minutes,  in  and  out  You  dening  and  listening  to  music 

don’t  want  to  see  Shirley  and  the  latter  passion  was 

spend  15  minutes  putting  on  a harvested  in  broadcasts  -and 


darting  about  the  ring.  Using  gowand  educated  at  Bradford 


$h 


leglock." 


books  co-written  with  his 
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The  predictability  of  his  act  wife  Valerie,  notably  Listen- 
led  other  wrestlers  to  blame  er’s  Guide  to  Classical  Music 
Big  Daddy  for  the  demise  oT  and  The  Oxford  First  Com- 
their  sprat.  His  later  years  panion  to  Music. 


were  marked  by  “ultimate 
showdowns”  with  Giant  Hay- 
stacks and  Mighty  John 
Quinn,  and  occasionally  by 
revelation  and  tragedy.  One 
of  his  former  tag-team  part- 


E WAS  a proud 
populariser,  keen 
to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  his  knowl- 
edge to  a wider 


ners  took  delight  (and  the  tab-  public,  as  well  as  a trenchant 
loid  shilling)  by  exposing  critic  and  editor  ready  to 
what  most  already  knew  — pounce  on  anything  he  saw  as 
that  wrestling  was  predomi-  jargon-ridden  academic  waf-. 
nantly  a rigged  entertain-  fie  or  patronising  to  the 
meat  But  this  affected  him  reader.  Yet  he  was  innately 
less  than  toe  death  of  Mai  modest  while  the  opposite  uf 
“King  Kong”  Kirk,  who  died  a dull  dog.  He  loved  to  be  in- 
of  heart  failure  following  a volved  in  the  production  of 


Big  Daddy  belly-flop. 


his  plays,  but  was  diffident 


WlM 


Smktog  GOLD  prakadec 
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fi  mud  S CD.  IQS  kajibaud.  1.44Mb  topH 
art™.  Pal3  anus,  advanced  mahartnmi 


Four  years  ago,  Crabtree  about  offering  his  views, 
suffered  his  first  stroke,  Although  delicate  in  health 
which  caused  minor  paralysis  for  the  last  17  years,  he  en- 
and  a limp.  Before  his  most  joyed  life  and  enhanced  the 
recent  stroke/heart  attack,  he  lives  of  his  many  friends  by 
enjoyed  walking  in  Blackpool,  his  promiscuous  enthusiasms 
strolling  along  the  beach  and  his  sense  of  fan  and  mis- 
where  he  once  saved  lives.  chief.  He  was  hugely  blessed 
He  was  an  entertainer  from  In  his  marriage  to  Valerie; 
another  age.  a hefty  symbol  of  helped  by  their  two  sons,  she 
gaudy  glamour  and  simple  encouraged  him  back  to 


pleasures. 

Simon  Garfteid 

Big  Daddy  (Shirley  Crabtree), 


health  after  his  first  stroke 
and  did  her  best  to  ensure, 
sometimes  against  the  odds, 
that  he  did  not  overstretch 
himself.  He  was  a loving. 


wrestler,  bom  November  14,  I lovely  man,  who  will  be  much 


1930;  died  December  2, 1997 


missed  by  all  those  fortunate 
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Ivor  Martin  writes:  In  1938  the  Trevor  Bailey,  former  Eng-_ 
theatre  director  Elsie  Green  land  cricketer.  74;  Joan 
( Obituary , November  20)  pro-  Brander.  founder,  Winged  i 
duced  the  first  amateur  Mur-  Fellowship  Trust,  88;  Prof , 
der  in  the  Cathedral,  just  two  lan  Butterworth,  former  i 
performances,  with  her  group  principal.  Queen  Mary  and  , 
at  the  Tavistock  Little  Westfield  College.  London.  67; 
Theatre.  A very  brief  Dally-  ADke  Gibson,  rugby  intema- 
Telegraph  notice  urged  those  tLonal,  56;  Jean-Lnc  Godard, 
who  had  missed  the  profes-  film  director,  67;  Daryl  Han- 
slonal  production,  not  to  miss  nah.  actress.  37)  Kamoan 
hers.  The  subsequent  queue  Holmes,  broadcaster,  38; 
stretched  down  Tavistock  Maxwell  Hutchinson,  archi- 
PLace.  The  group  also  did  teCt  49;  Prof  Geoffrey  Kirk, 
Ascent  of  FS  and,  in  keeping  Greek  scholar,  76;  Franz 
withher  pacifism.  The  Trojan  Klammer,  skier,  44;  Ralph. 
Women  in  June  1940.  McTell.  singer-songwriter. 


CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


IT  WAS  wrong  to  describe  fact,  the  change  occurred  in 
Ms  Gareth  Peirce,  as  the  1752. 
solicitor  for  the  Birmingham 

Six,  page  1.  November  29.  UNDER  - the  heading,  Eng- 
Ivan  Geffen  has  represented  land's  key  one-day  players, 
Gerry  Hunter,  and  his  Page  7,  Guardian  Sport,  De- 
family.  for  more  than  20  cember  1,  we  said  Peter  Mar- 
years.  tin  was  bom  in  Yorkshire.  He 

was  bom  at  Accrington, 
ON  Page  10,  November  28,  in  Lancashire, 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors 

column,  we  gave  the  impres-  IN  AN  article  about  Geoffrey 
sion  that  the  English  calendar  Robinson,  MP,  on  Page  2,  De- 
changed  in  1754,  when,  in  cember  1.  we  described  him 


53;  Taliya  Moiselwitsch, 
stage  and  costume  designer, 
83;  Rev  Prof  Charles  Moule, 
theologian.  89;  Paul  Nicho- 
las, actor  and  singer,  52;  Vic- 
tor Pasmore  CH.  artist,  89; 
Bob  Phillis,  chief  executive, 
Guardian  Media  Group,  52; 
Mel  Smith,  actor  and  come- 
dian, 45;  Prof  Peter  Toyne. 
Vice-Chancellor,  rector,  John 
Moores  University.  Liver- 
pool, 57;  Muriel  Wilson,  for- 
mer chair.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Commission  for  Northern 
Ireland,  76;  Katarina  Witt 
figure  skater,  32. 


as  the  owner  of  a house  de- 
signed by  Edward  Lutyens.- 
The  correct  name  of  the  archi- 
tect is  Edwin  Lutyens. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  nay  contact 
the- office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor. Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  Ham. 
and  5pm.  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax  0171  239  9897.  E-mail: 
reader@guardian.co.uk 


at  the  Gate  Theatre’s  mission 
to  promote  plays  from  all  over 
the  world- to  a.  new  British 
audience.  And  too  often  he 
received  barely  a penny  for 
his  efforts.  On  toe  contrary,  I 
he  once  offered  to  return  Ids  J 
royalty  to  us,  as  it  seemed ; 
“too  much."  For  him  the ! 
reward  was  in  witnessing  his  ! 
vision  realised  an  the  stage. 

He  could  have  opted  to 
write'  solely  for  toe  larger  in- 
stitutions. but  loyalty  to 
poorer  theatres  — such  as  toe 
Gate  and  toe  Actors  Touring 
Company  — venturing  into 
new  terrain  was  well  known. 
He  was  a resolutely  moral 
m^in,  loyal  to  individuals,  un- 
bothered by  fashion  or  fad, 
not  shy  to  make  his  point 
when  necessary,  but  with 
huge  reserves  of  warmth. 

Kenneth  believed  staunchly 
in  toe  art  of  translation.  Hie 
often  upbraided  me  for  allow- 
ing toe  trend  of  “new  ver- 
sions” by  writers  not  know- 
ing the  language,  to  escalate.  I 
demt  entirely  agree  with  him, 
but  my  fear  is  that  without 
thoroughbred  translators  like 
■Kenneth,  there  will  no  longer 
be  benchmarks  of  excellence 
by  which  to  judge  this 
uniquely  important  art  form. 
HSs  work  an  Euripides  in  par- 
ticular  deserves  to  be  seen  as 
rate  of  toe  primary  achieve- 
Hkents  m domsturpcfll  ex* 
ploration  of  the  last  30  years. 
Kenneth  simply  got  Euripi- 
des, and  his  versions  of 
Women  of  Troy,  toe  still  un- 
produced Helen,  and  Aga- 
memnon's Children  will 
remain  seminal  for  long  to 
come.  ' 

Kenneth  campaigned  tire- 
lessly for  translation  to  be 
properly  recognised  for  the  | 
art  that  it  is.  The  Gate's  new  j 
Allied  Domecq  translation  | 


one  difficult,  hormonal  year 
in  toe  early  1970s,  Kenneth 
McLeish  taught  me  classics.  It 
being  a progressive  school. 
Latin  and  Greek  were  hardly 
at  the  heart  of  toe  curriculum 
and  Ken  was  consigned,  with 
his  crowd  of  adolescent  bar- 
barians, to  a Portakabin 
glued  on  to  the  back  of  the  art 
block.  There,  he  inducted  us 
into  the  joys  of  Catullus's  love 
poetry  and  toe  uproarious 
ribaldry  of  Aristophanes's 
satires.  He  shrugged  off  toe 
sniggers  provoked  by  "Les- 
hia,  mea  Lesbia”  and  trans- 
formed us  all.  one  by  one.  into 
dung  beetles  and  frogs.  He 
also  took  a group  off  to  Pom- 
peii to  see  what  ancient 
Romans  (and  their  dogs) 
looked  like  before  being  en- 
tombed in  volcanic  ash. 

He  and  Valerie  had  a young 
family,  and  it  was  a great 
honour  to  be  included  on 
their  baby-sitting  list  To  be 
truthful,  it  was  an  honour 
that  was  never  bestowed  cm 
me  because,  at  that  early 
stage.  Ken  and  I didn't  hit  it 
cff.  He  found  me  irritating 
and  precocious  and  I felt  1 
could  do  nothing,  right  I later 
found  out  that  he  was  uncom- 
fortable with  the  cossetted 


He  was  a polyglot 
who  seemed  to 
bestride  the 
oceans  between 
countries  whose 
cultures  he 
brought 
unflinchingly  to 
these  shores 


world  of  Bedales  and  felt  he 
should  be  working  in  the 
state  sector. 

He  left  to  follow  his  con- 
science. and  that  appeared  to 
be  the  end  at  it  until  sud- 
denly. there  he  was,  in  the 
mid-1980s,  transformed  into 
one  of  the  country's  most  dis- 
tinguished translators.  We  ar- 
ranged to  meet  up  for  lunch 
in  a theatre  bar.  where  I was 
to  interview  him.  He  was 
recovering  from  a stroke.  I 
was  warned,  so  he  wasn't  as 
steady  on  his  feet  as  he  had 
been,  and  Valerie  would  be 
with  him.  I arrived  prickling 
with  anxiety:  Would  1 recog- 
nise him?  Would  he  remem- 
ber me? 

I needn’t  have  worried. 
There  he  was,  grizzled  but  the 
same  old  Ken,  as  excitable  as 
ever  about  his  latest  project. 
He  seemed  genuinely  de- 
lighted to  see  me,  and  Valerie 
explained  that  — because  of 
memory  loss  caused  by  his 
stroke  — they  had  identified 
me  from  an  old  school  photo- 
graph as  one  of  toe  nice  girls 
who  used  to  babysit  for  them. 

It  was  the  best  possible  way 
to  meet  up  with  an  old 
teacher.  In  toe  absence  of  per- 
sonal history,  we  could  meet 
as  adults.  Ken  was  warm,  in- 
telligent, obsessively  inter- 
ested. His  memory  might 
have  been  impaired  but  his 
mind  was  dazzling.  As  I left,  1 
realised  with  some  surprise 
that  1 could  still  quote 
Catullus. 

.Kenneth  McLeish,  writer,  play- 
wright and  translator,  bom  Oc- 
tober 10. 1940,  died  November 
28,  1997 


Death  Notices 


CUOQ,  Qnagor*  Died  at  home  on  Satur- 
day  22nd  Noirentoer  Sadty  missed  By  Ms 
daughters  Jarre  and  Jo.  ana  by  Sheila. 
Mends  and  tartly.  Funeral  at  Lancaster 
ersmanrtum.  2.30pm  Friday  12ih  Oncem- 
bv.  Donations  to  Amnesty  International  or 
Gnsenpoaca. 


WJUVOl^Praf  Ronald.  c»ed  peacefully 
November  eurrounitod  by  tartly. 
Lo»*d  end  remembered  by  many.  Funeral 


“ ■ ■■"■■I  rmy  UIWUO,  111 

shore  notd,  B5  7NX  or  Tfio  Woodland  Trust 
cAj  Jan  young.  Autumn  Park.  Oysart  Road, 
erawnam  NG31  eu_ 

MnUOSH.  Kannelfa.  FJU-S,  Playwright. 

cMvotod  huabandof 
vista  and  lovtno  tamer  ol  Stmon  and 
Andrew.  _dled  an  a November.  Service  at 
Boston  Orematortum.  Friday  & December 
family  tows  only.  Donations  to 

bnmin  ofhls  life  mil  take  plain  in  London 
early  in  tnv  new  year. 

TWKKjrPsrid.  Former  Mayor  of  Kingston- 
Ltotm-Tharrws  suddenly  on  30m  November 
place  on  Mon- 

tay  the  Bpi  rt  December  at  2pm  at  All 
§?!(!“■  “*“*■!  Place.  KlngSon-tfoon- 
Thamaa.  Foilawedby  private  cunmittai  at 
Kingston  Crematorium.  Family  flowers 
only,  donations  to  Amnesty  international 

SerWrarS 

Bro^ftTWwortB.  Surrey  KT8  TJW.  Ttrf: 
0161  360  4896. 

In  Memoriam 

OREEN  XD.  Died  3.1286 
Loved  and  misaad  everyday. 

Engagements 

MR  Q JHUTCHMSON  4 MBS  CSC 
fMRSH.  The  engagement  la  announced 
between  George,  son  of  Mr  and  Mr*  Brian 
Huiehtnsm  ol  Clapnem,  London  and 
Camilla,  youngest  daughter  at  Mr  and  Mm 
Robht  Marsh  of  Walton-cnriheHiii.  Surref 
■To  place  wur  announcement  letonhone 
0171  713  4W7  or  tat  0171  713  4139bMwaen 
6am  and  3prn  MorvFrt 
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A charge  on  the  nation’s  culture 


v...  * i"\ 


Don’t  believe  those  who  say  . 
entry  charges  won’t  keep 
people  out  of  our  museums. 
Here's  why.  By  David  Rowan 


T*S  time  to  rvap  a few 
myths.  First,  that  the 
introduction  of  admission 
charges  to  our  great 
national  museums  and 
galleries  does  not,  as  some 
museum  directors  are  claim- 
ing, cut  thennmber  of  visitors. 
Second,  that  only  a handftii  of 
people  — 4 per  cent,  in  the  fig- 
ure doing  the  rounds  — would 
object  to  such,  charges.  And 
third,  that  free  museums  are 
largely  a middle-class  perk, 
which  far  from  serving  an  of 
society  disproportionately  ben- 
efit die  better-oft  This  is  why 
the  myths  do  not  stand  up. 

The  debate  will  radically 
affect  the  way  we  use  these 
great  national  Institutions. 
Within  the  next  few  days,  the 
Government  win  publish  its 
long-awaited  review  of  admis- 
sion charges,  as  well  as  its 
grant  allocations  for  the  next 
year  Funding  has  fallen  since 
the  early  90s,  so  the  grant  wfll 
effectively  determine  whether 
or  not  rmrsch^rging  museums 
win  have  to  change  their  policy 
These  announcements 
been  expected  this  week,  but 
were  delayed  for  a politically 
expedient  reason;  on  Saturday 
the  trustees  cf  the  British 
Museum  meet  to  decide 
whether  to  introduce  , admis- 
sion charges  because  of  a £2 
min  inn  shortfall  Some  frantic 
behind-the-scenes  negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  to  see 
if  the  finances  can  be  eased: 
for  charges  would  go  directly 
against  labour  commitments. 

As  Labour's  cultural  strat- 
egy put  it  before  the  elec- 
tibnfl),  “access  will-  be  a 
cornerstone  of  our  cultural 
policy  We  are  concerned 
about  the  Introduction  of 
admission  charges  in  our 
national  museums.’*  Fbr  the. 
self-declared  people’s  party  a 
policy  that  narrows  access 
only  to  those  people  who  can 
pay  £5.  or  £7,  or  £9,  would  look 
like  another  U-turn. 

It  is  the  Treasury  as  ever;  that 

'stands  in  the  way  of  the  best- 


hud  plans  of  opposition.  The 

grant-maid  to  museums  and 
galleries  has  faflpn  from  the 
equivalent  of  £205  million  in 
1990  (in  today's  terms)  to  £3915 
mfflion  last  yean  and  £1883  mit- 
lien  this  yean  According  to  Sir 
Denis  Mahon,  who  earlier  this 
year  withdrew  a bequest  from 
the  Walker  Gallery  Liverpool, 
when  it  «nnmmn»ft  charges 
ThderUmriing  rioarty  amramte 

to  indirect  pressure  on.  them  to 
introduce  charges.  As  a cciQeo- 

tor  wtfh  snmgthtog  tr,  nfflw  T 

much  in  fevour  cf  a griming 
i partnership  between  the  private 
, sector  and  the  state,  but  find  it 
deeply  distasteful  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  held  to  ransom  fur 
access  to  its  own  property  This 
win  cause  me  to  ramdrigr 
whether  I wish  to  be  involved  in 
such  a system  in  the  future." 

Most  of  those  in  the 
museum  world  share  the  dis- 
taste. Charges,  they  say 
change  the  ethos;  they  mate 
the  experience  more  commer- 
cial, mflWate  against  the  brief 
visit,  discourage  repeat  visits. 
As  the  National  Art  Collec- 
tions Fund  sees  it.  “a  ftdLday 
in  a museum  to  'get  your 
money's  worth'  is  enough  to 
kill  off  any  desire  to  return — 
especially  for  children’’. 

The  British  Museum  does 
not  want  to  impose  charges.  Its 
dfrectoc  Robert  Ahderscnfafc 
compares  museums  to  great  ref 
eience  libraries,  “surpassing  by 
for  subordinate  roles  such  as 
that  of  tourist  aHrurfinn,  her- 
itage experience  or  entertain- 
ment centre:  Charging  changes 
the  -relationship  between  - the 
museum  and  its  public,  enconr- 
agmgthese  latter  ndes  over  the 
former"  Anderson,  together 
with  Nicholas  Santa.  dfrector 
cf  the  Tate,  Neil  MacGregor  of 
the  National  Gallery  Charles 
SaiimaiwiAnltfl  of  -the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  and 
Margaret  Richardson  of  the 
John  Soane  Museum,  wrote  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph  last  week 
that  they  who  “convinced  that 
free  admission  is  fire  camer- 
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Yet  the  debate  about  the  prin- 

crpip  of  free  gcr«x»c  >i«c  been 

bogged  down  by  figures.  One 
used  last  month  to  tunuii  h*»  a 
press  release  from  the  Govern- 
ments advisory  body  the 
Museums  and  Galleries  Com- 
missioafS),  h»«  ■rfiw  been 
quoted  in  the  Lords  and  beyend. 
“Only  4 per  cent  of  those  who 
do  not  vfett  miMPiTwiB  dtp 
admission  charges  as  a bar- 
nek"  according  to  the  MGCs 
findings,  based  on  work  carried 
out  by  Glasgow  Caledonian  Unf- 


versity  and  the  COL  It  also 
fomd  that  museum  charges 
“can  increase visitors". 

Yet  fiie  4 per  cent  quoted, 
remember,  are  people  do  not  go 
to  museums;  the  mme  question 
appears  not  to  have  been  put  to 
the  55  per  cent  who  are  inter- 
ested in  visits.  Lord  Qancarty 
who  has  conducted  his  own 
extensive  survey  (with  Lord 
Freyberg)  on  the  impact  of 
diargpg,  says  fiie  mncfeqxKjted 
headline  figure  is  meaningless. 
“TPnHte  asking  different  grmipa 

of  QAPs  whether  fiie  cost  of  a 
MWalHra  mnr**rt  would  affhet 


and  how  removing 
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their  decision  to  atteod,*  he 
says,  ft  did  not  make  the  head- 
line, bat  the  MGC*  research 
also  found  that  71  per  cent  of  all 
adults  favour  free  entry  with  a 
voluntary  donation.  - 
Sara  Selwood  of  file  Policy 
Studies  Institute,  is  equally  crit- 
ical cf  fiie  MGC  report:  “There 
are  rafter  too  many  examples  of 
what  appears  to  be  conjecture  in 
tins  report  It  is  suggested  that  if 
visitors  spend  more  time  at  an 
exhibition  because  they  have 
paid,  they  are  metre  likely  to 

than  qppnH  irvrrp  tn  the  r^fh  or 

shop  Where  does  this  came 
from?”  The  institute  has  a more 
specific  concern^  it  believes 
museum  charges  may  be 
mev&abte,  because  of  the  way 
lottery  money  is  befog  sport  on 
major  building  projects  rather 
tiuwi  an  “coomb  docu- 

mentation and  services  to  file 
public".  Of  the  tottery  funding 
awarded  this  year  to  museums 
and  galleries,  73  per  cant  wiD  be 
spent  on  new  building  projects 
— which  the  institute  says  could 
only  he  sustained  through 
admission  charges.  . i 
Then  there  is  the  more  com- 
plicated question  df  how 
charges  affect  visitor  num- 
bers. Today  we  print 'a  letter 
j from  Richard  Ormond,  direc- 
f tor  ci  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  which  disputes  the 
entry  numbers 


we  printed  for  1983/4.  before  it 
Introduced  entry  charges. 
“The  only  visitor  statistics 
that  have  any  validity  are 
those  audited  by  ticket  sales," 
he  says. ‘It  is  naive  to  suppose 
that  we  would  attract  large 
additional  numbers  simply  by 
removing  charges."  This  fol- 
lows a letter  last  Friday  from 
Nell  Chalmers,  director  of  the 
(entry-charging)  National  His- 
tory Museum.  He  wrote  toifhe 
Guardian  to  say:  “The  truth  is 
that  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  Natural  History  Museum 
is  today  accurately  known 
because  they  are  counted  indi- 
vidually . . . Before  the 
museum  charged  for  admis- 
sion [in  1987],  it  estimated 
numbers  by  eye,  and  these 
estimates  were  almost  cer- 
tainly wildly  exaggerated”. 


YET  AS  Lend  Frey- 
berg and  Lend 
CJancarty  point 
out,  Ihe  25  million 
visits  rftBd  before 
charging  is  a fig- 
ure provided  by  the  museum 
itself  — and  even  submitted  to 
gnvei  nmpnt  to  help  calculate 
the  annual  grant-in-aid.  “Only 
now  when  it  suits  the  director  to 
curry  fowur  with  the  Minister 
of  Culture  dees  he  dismiss  his 
own  museum's  figures  as 
*wildly  exaggerated*."  they  say 


I UjnJMctotoah  of  Ha 
GowemriMtit  deputy 
Ncwambar21, 1997 


In  fact,  the  two  lords  show  that 
museums  which  charge  have  lost 
an  average  a third  cf  their  visi- 
tors. The  Science  Museum  had 
3,166^94  visitors  in  1987/8;  the  fol- 
lowing yean  when  charges  were 
introduced,  this  fell  by  61  per  cent 
to  1,121, ins — and  has  ably  now 
climbed  to  154836a  The  RAF 
Museum,  which  in  1986/7  bad 
3231XX)  free  visits,  is  now  down  to 
135344 — aJaScf  58  per  cent. 

Alan  Bor&  director  cf  the 
V&A,  says  the  loss  of  visitors 
after  charging  is  a temporary 
effect  (even  though  the  lords’  fig- 
ures show  the  museums  entry  is 
stffl  24  per  cent  below  its  prevot 
untary-charges  days;  «nrf  even 
though,  as  the  graphic  below 
mates  dear,  museums  that  have 
rwasari  chaining  find  visitor 
numbers  rising  again),  lb  the 
V&A.  it  has  been  “flnger-in-the- 
dyke”  stufE  in  each  cf  the  two 
years  Borg  has  been  in  charge, 
the  V&A  has  Inst  gl  mfllkm  nf  its 

govenmmt  grant,  with  afhrther 
£770300  forecast  foir  the  next  year 
— white  charging  has  brought  in 
£2  mill  inn  in  that  time.  “If  OUT 
grant  were  restored  to  the  level  it 
should  be.  we  would  be  delighted 
to  stop  charging” 

But  Borg  raised  another 
issue  last  month,  when  he 
declared  that  “to  provide  free 
entry  to  museums  out  of  the 
public  purse  amounts  to  sub- 
sidy of  the  middle  classes".4 


The  “middle-class  perk"  was 
soon  cited  by  those  seeking  to 
justify  charges.  Certainly 
according  to  research  based  cm 
the  1991  Censuses,  28  per  cent 
of  museum  and  art-gallery  vis- 
itors belong  to  class  Aj'B  and  8 
per  cent  to  class  E.  Yet  relative 
to  the  numbers  in  each  class, 
the  spread  Is  more  even:  A/B 
makes  up  19  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  E just  13  per 
cent  It  does  appear  that  all  of 
society  uses  its  museums  — 
and  therefore  those  who  can 
least  afford  admission  charges 
would  most  likely  be  put  ofll 
Here’s  one  final  thought  for 
those  who  see  admission 
charges  as  the  short-term  solu- 
tion — not  least  the  Treasury 
Before  the  V&A  brought  in 
charges,  the  government  sub- 
sidy to  every  visitor  was  about 
£14.  As  the  entry  numbers 
have  fallen,  fiie  per -visitor  sub- 
sidy has  risen  to  about  £18  — a 
subsidy  that  gbes  more  now  to 
the  better-off,  to  tourists  and  to 
those  auction-house  profes- 
sionals who  need  to  look  up  a 
few  details.  Over  at  the  free- 
entry  National  Gallery  the 
subsidy  is  down  to  £3.75.  Now 
where  is  the  value  in  that? 

■ Sources:  {1)  Create  The  Future, 
March  1 997;  (2)  DaHy Telegraph. 
27/11/97;  (3)lb  Charge  or  Not  to 
Charge?  (MGC  Summary  Report, 

1 1/11/97);  |4)  Cultural  Trends  28 
(PSI.  December 1 1 997):  (5) 
Eckstein  and  Feist/OPCS,  1992. 
Graphics  sources:  National  Ait 
Coloctlcns  Fund;  National 
Campaign  Fbrthe  Arts;  survey  by 
Earl  of  Ctancarty  and  Lord  Freybeig; 
Hansard;  MGC;  ACreatiua  Future 
(Arts  Count*,  1990). 

Research:  Matt  Keating. 
Graphics:  Paddy  Allen;  Steve 
Vlliers;  Jon  Eteay. 

David  Rowan  Is  editor  of  the 
Analysis  page. 
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Generate  de  Banque  considers  all  or  part  of  business  • £500m  is  seen  as  realistic  tag 

Hambros  in  talks  with  Belgian  suitor 


ten  King 

Hambros.  one  of 
the  City’s  last 
remaining  inde- 
pendent merchant 
banks,  is  in  talks 
with  Generate  de  Banque, 
Belgium’s  biggest  bank,  on  a 
sale  of  all  or  part  of  the 
business. 

Genbrale,  which  was 


i recently  out-gunned  by  Dutch 
1 group  ING  in  its  attempt  to 
buy  Belgian  rival  Banque 
Bruxelles  Lambert,  is  under- 
stood to  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Hambros’  corporate 
finanw  and  bond  operations. 

The  hank,  in  which  French 
utility  Compagnie  de  Suez 
owns  a substantial  stake, 
wants  to  bolster  its  invest- 
ment banking  operations, 
particularly  in  London,  in  the 


run  up  to  European  Monetary 
Union  in  1999- 

Last  night,  neither  Ham- 
bros or  G^n^rale  would  com- 
ment, although  Hambros 
shares  jumped  16Vlp  to  267%p 
on  rumours  of  an  imminent 
announcement  At  that  price, 
Hambros  would  be  valued  at 
£479  million,  although 
£500  million  is  seen  as  a more 
realistic  price. 

Speculation  surrounding 


Hambros,  founded  In  1839  and 
run  by  Sir  Chips  Keswick, 
scion  of  Hong  Kong’s  Johnson 
Matthey  dynasty,  intensified 
in  October  when  it  appointed 
tival  Schroders  to  advise  on 
future  options.  Including  a 
sale  or  break-up. 

In  particular,  there  have 
been  suggestions  that  Ham- 
bros might  sell  its  52  per  cent 
stake  in  estate  agent  Hambro 
Countrywide  and  Hambro  In- 


surance Services,  which 
together  are  worth  about 
£180  million. 

Other  banks  thought  to 
have  expressed  an  interest  in- 
clude Germany’s  Commerz- 
bank, French  bank  Societe 
Generale,  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Panada.  But  Westdeutsche 
, Landesbank.  which  was 
; linked  last  month  with  a poss- 
j ihle  deal,  ruled  itself  out. 


A takeover  of  Hambros, 
long  regarded  as  a poor  rela- 
tion in  City  merchant  bank- 
ing circles,  would  leave 
Schroders  as  Britain's  last 
quoted  investment  bank. 

Although  Hambros  recently 
reported  a sharp  increase  in 
fun  year  pre-tax  profits,  to 
ES2-.9  million,  it  has  been 
under  pressure  from  share- 
holders for  some  time.  The  ag- 
gressively run  Regent  Pacific 


fund,  which  owns  4 per  cent.  j MMSEMI 
has  been  particularly  I ^K£2fl3 

Hambros  was  :dso  humlU-  PUWW 

ated  as  Andrew  Rcgail > J Sj  I HcUnbfOS 
viser  in  his  unsuccessful  bid  g xccuihc 


NatWest  quits  investment  banking  after  £21 0m  loss 


Julia  Finch 

NATWEST  Bank  has 
nnveiled  a doable 
deal  that  will  finally 
rid  it  of  the  troublesome 
and  loss-making  NatWest 
Markets  City  bahklng  arm. 

It  admitted  Last  night  Its 
investment  banking  opera- 
tions cost  it  £210  million 
this  year,  partly  due  to  the 
grossly  inflated  salaries  it 
paid  its  City  dealers. 


The  bank,  which  had 
struggled  for  a decade  to 
build  the  operations  into  a 
world  daw  global  business, 
finally  admitted  defeat 
with  two  separate  deals. 

Its  pan-European  equities 
business  has  been  knocked 
out  to  US-based  Bankers 
Trust  for  £129  million  and 
the  German  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  group  is  baying 
its  US  «nd  Asian  derivatives 
operation  for '£50  million. 

The  bank's  Aslan  and 


Australian  equity  deriva- 
tives businesses  remain  up 
for  sale,  but  its  US  equity 
business  will  be  closed  and 
Its  UK  equity  derivatives 
operations  wound  up. 

The  bank's  equity 
businesses  employ  2,000  and 
the  two  deals  include  1.200 
workers.  Chief  executive 
Derek  Wanless  said  it  was 
“inevitable  that  some  people 
would  have  to  leave”,  possi- 
bly several  hundred  at  a cost 
of  £270  million. 


NatWest’s  deal  comes  less 
than  three  weeks  after  Bar- 
clays sold  the  bulk  of  its 
BZW  investment  banking 
; arm  to  Swiss-based  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston.  It 
1 means  there  are  now  only 
I two  substantially  UK- 
owned  Investment  banks  — 
Hambros  and  Schroders. 

Mr  Wanless  admitted 
NatWesfs  bid  to  build  a 
global  investment  hank  had 
backfired.  The  scale  of 

NWM’s  losses  show  just 


how  unsuccessful  it  has 
been.  Mr  Wanless  said  the 
loss  was  doe  to  NWM’s 
huge  cost  base,  including 
hiring  staff  on  vast  salaries 
who  failed  to  generate 
enongh  business  to  pay 
their  wages. 

The  loss  does  not  Include 
the  £77  million  provision 
the  hank  was  forced  to 
make  earlier  this  year 
when  it  uncovered  an  op- 
I tions  mis-pricing  scandal. 
, One  of  the  derivatives  trad- 


ers involved  in  the  scandal, 
who  has  since  left  the  bank, 
had  been  paid  £8  million  in 
bonuses. 

Last  night  the  bank 
stressed  that  its  remaining, 
more  traditional  business 
was  performing  well.  Mr 
Wanless  said  this  year’s 
results  were  ahead  of  1996 
and  he  promised  the  bank 
was  positioned  "to  deliver 
substantial  improvements 
in  performance  in  1998  and 
thereafter”. 


viser  in  ms  , — 

for  the  Cooperative  Wl»j£ 
sale  Society.  Three  senior 
bankers  resigned,  including 
corporate  finance  boss  Nigel 
Pantling.  while  Sir  Chips,  the 
bank's  chairman,  had  to  apol 
oidse  to  the  CWS. 

Generale.  which  employs 
about  70  staff  in  London,  has 
bad  City  offices  since  1«». 
Concentrating  mainly  on 
commercial  banking  in  Lon- 
don. the  bank  has  a market 
value  of  about  BFK1  billion 
(£4.1  billion).  I 
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Firm  sold 
Mar  95  Barings 
May  95  SC  Wartarj 
June  95  Klslnwott  Benson 
July  9S  Smith  Mew  Court 
Nov  97  BZW  European 
Nov  97  MAM 

Dec  97  NatWest  Mwltets  Euro 
Dec  97  NatWest  Aslan  and  US 


Buvor  and  price 
ING  tor  Cl  {after  losing  £S30m) 
Swiss  Sank  Carp,  tor  £BBQm 
Qrosdnor  Sank  tor  Eton 
Morrill  Lynch  for  £526  million 
Credit  Suisse  Fint  Boston  lor  £100*) 
Merrill  Lynch  for  €3.1bn 
Bankers  Trust  NY  tor  Cl 29m 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell  for  CSQn 
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Power  firms  face 
pressure  on  coal 


SeiimMWIm 
Labour  Editor 

THE  Government  is 
ready  to  step  up  the 
pressure  on  the  power 
generators  to  buy  more  coal 


as  powcrAU  leverage  over  the 
generators  to  boost  coal 
purchases. 

Pressure  could  be  broughi 
to  bear,  industry  sources  say, 
via  the  regulator,  the  wtthdd- 
tag  of  gas  fin'd  power  stalks 
licences  and  the  threat  of  the 


and  prevent  the  collapse  of  kind  of  energy  rev  tew  the  coal 
the  mining  industry,  senior  camiwnies  are  demanding  - 


On  reflection  ...  RJB  chief  Richard  Budge  faces  rough  ride  over  closures  at  a crisis  hearing  today.  Ministers  will  insist  energy  firms  boost  coal  purchases  photograph:  don  mcphee 


ministerial  sources  claimed 
yesterday,  as  the  Commons 
Trade  and  Industry  Commit- 
tee prepared  to  open  Its  in- 
quiry into  the  coal  crisis. 

Richard  Budge,  chief  execu* ; 
tive  of  the  main  private  coal  i 
owner  RJB.  will  give  evidence 
to  MPs  when  the  emergency 
hearings  begin  this  morning, 
along  with  mining  unions  and 
the  Confederation  of  UK  Coal 
Producers,  which  is  demand- 
ing a review  of  what  it  sees  as 
a rigged  energy  market. 

RJB  is  finalising  contracts 
with  the  electricity  genera- 
tors for  next  April,  when  the 
existing  27  million  tonne 
annual  supply  deals  expire. 
So  for.  National  Power  and 
Eastern  Electricity  have 
agreed  to  buy  sharply 
reduced  tonnages  — and 
PowerGen  is  expected  to  fol- 
low suit,  bringing  the  threat 
of  large-scale  pit  closures  and 
thousands  of  job  losses. 

But  the  Government  Is  com- 
mitted to  tbe  survival  of  a sig- 
nificant coal  industry  for 
strategic  and  social  reasons, 
ministers  insist,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  use  what  they  regard 


particularly  as  the  electricity 
companies’  profits  have 
grown  sharply  while  their 
market  share  has  fallen. 

Bui  the  Government  Is  op- 
posed to  any  resort  to  subsHy 
for  coal  and  one  minister  in- 
volved yi  the  Whitehall  dis- 
cussions about  the  mining  in- 
dustry slid  yesterday  ttav 
was  also  scepticism  about  the 
proposal  to  increase  coal 
stockpiles. 

The  industry's  case  is  com- 
plicated by  the  lack  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  Government  for  Mr 
Budge  — a man  identified  aa 
1994  report  for  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Department  by  ac- 
countants Coopers  and  4- 
brand  as  “unfit  to  be  c» 
cemed  in  the  management^ 
a company”  He  is  regacW 
as  having  made  excess® 
profits  out  of  coal  sinn 
privatisation. 

RJB  sources  point  to  the  BO 
that  the  only  company  which 
has  so  for  expressed  an  ifltnj 
est  in  buying  up  threatens 
pits  is  the  small  Midlands  Mi* 
ing  company,  which  pays  ib 
miners  for  lower  rates  tftatt 
those  earned  at  RJB. 
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Dolcis  chain 
bought  by 
unlikely  duo 


Roger  Come 

AN  UNUSUAL  partner- 
ship. between  clothing 
group  AJexon  and  ven- 
ture capitalists  Electra  Flem- 
ing, yesterday  bought  the  Dol- 
cis shoe  chain  in  the  latest 
stage  in  the  break-up  of  the 
troubled  Sears  group. 

The  sale  will  see  1,500  staff 
transferring  to  Alexon,  whose 
chief  executive,  John  Osborn, 
ran  Sears'  shoe  division  be- 
fore moving  to  the  clothes 
retailer.  His  experience  was 
crucial  in  bringing  in  venture 
capital  backing  for  the  pur- 
chase. 

The  price  for  the  106  Dolcis 
shops  was  just  £1.6  million, 
reflecting  recent  losses  and  a 
shortage  of  potential  buyers. 

The  deal  will  leave  Sears 
with  a £13  million  loss  but  the 
floundering  group  will  recoup 
£18  million  cash  by  the  sepa- 
rate sale  of  freeholds  and 
some  other  property. 

Sears’  chairman,  Sir  Bob 
Reid,  said  the  figures  were  in 
line  with  the  disposal  strategy 
announced  In  September. 
"We  remain  confident  of 
i achieving  our  stated  aim  of 
the  orderly  disposal  of  the 
footwear  businesses  within 
the  £150  million  cost  indi- 
jiated  previously”,  he  said. 

I Tbe  group  still  owns  the  j 
‘Cable  & Co  chain  as  well  as 
S^hoe  City  and  Shoe  Express. 
CXhese  are  expected  to  be  sold 
tarty  in  the  new  year,  after 


which  the  group  win  float  off 
Selfridges  department  store  to 
concentrate  on  clothing 
chains  Wallis,  Richards.  Miss 
Selfridge  and  Warehouse. 

Alexon’s  finance  director, 
Robin  Piggott,  is  confident 
that  Dolcis  can  be  returned  to 
profitability,  promising  that 
costs  will  be  cat  and  the 
product  range  improved. 

The  innovative  joint  ven- 
ture with  Electra  Fleming 

will  protect  Akron  if  it  foils 
to  turn  round  the  shoe  chain, 
but  also  includes  an  option  to 
take  full  control  in  two  years, 
at  £14  million,  or  five  .years’ 
time,  at  a cost  of  £31  million. 

Until  then  Electra  will  have 
majority  control  through  its 
£7  million  preference  shares, 
against  £6  million  contributed 
by  Alexon. 


:W  ■ 


News  in  brief 


Ernst  & Young 
faces  $4bn  suit 

Ernst  & Young,  one  of  the 
world’s  biggest  accountancy 
firms.  Is  facing  a Si  billion 
fraud  lawsuit  Issued  in  Balti- 
more by  the  bankruptcy 
trustee  of  the  defunct  US 
retailer  Merry-Go-Round 
Enterprises.  The  suit,  claims 
Ernst  let  the  company  take 
too  long  to  liquidate,  thus 
hurting  creditors.  The  dam- 
ages are  the  largest  sought 
from  an  accounting  and  con- 
sulting firm.  — Bloomberg 

Merry  down  shares  fizz 

Shares  of  Merrydown.  the 
cider  maker,  jumped  I5p  to 
65ttp  after  the  firm  said  it  was 
in  talks  with  a possible  buyer. 
Rivals  have  won  market 
share  from  Merrydown’s  Two 
Dogs  aloopop  brand.  The  com- 
pany announced  first-half  pre- 
tax losses  of  £944.000. 

Siebehit 

Siebe,  which  sells  92  per  cent 
of  Its  industrial  controls,  auto 
parts  and  breathing  appara- 
tus outside  the  UK,  has  been 
hit  by  the  strong  pound. 
First-half  net  profits  rose 
16.4  per  cent  to  £221  million 
on  sales  up  16  per  cent  to 
£L7  billion,  but  the  pound 
lopped  £189  million  off  sales 
and  £18.3  million  from 
earnings. 

Trustor  sues  peer 

Swedish  Investment  group 
Trustor,  at  the  centre  of  a 
fraud  investigation,  said  It 
was  taking  legal  action 
against  Lord  Moyne,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Guinness  brewing 
dynasty.  Lord  Moyne,  who 
took  control  of  the  company 
In  May  this  year,  has  denied 
any  wrongdoing. — Reuter 


Asia  told  to  be  less  polite 


Mark  Atkinson 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund 
yesterday  called  on 
Asian  countries  to  solve  their 
economic  problems  by  being, 
well,  less  Asian. 

Speaking  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Michel  Camdessus  said  that, 
if  countries  had  been  pre- 
pared to  poke  their  noses  Into 
each  other’s  business,  some  of 
tbe  problems  that  have  swept 
the  region  might  have  been 
avoided. 

The  IMF  has  already  had  to 
provide  emergency  financial 
aid  to  Thailand  and  Indonesia 
this  year,  and  a rescue  pack- 


age for  South  Korea,  likely  to 
he  finalised  today  when  Mr 
Camdessus  arrives  In  Seoul, 
is  expected  to  be  the  biggest 
yet,  at  about  $20  billion. 

It  has  been  held  up  by 
wrangling  over  restructuring  1 
of  the  financial  sector,  with  | 
Seoul  objecting  to  IMF  de- 
mands to  liquidate  commer- 1 
cial  banks.  I 

So  for  Korea  has  agreed  to 
close  only  nine  shaky  mer-  < 
chant  banks,  but  that  was  , 
enough  yesterday  to  drive  the  ' 
Korean  currency  to  record 
lows  against  the  dollar,  de- 
press stocks  and  send  interest 
rates  soaring. 

Mr  Camdessus  told  the 
Association  of  South-east 
Asian  Nations  Business 


Forum  that  not  only  did 
Asian  countries  need  to 
watch  their  neighbours  more 
carefully  but  they  should  also 
speak  out  when  there  was  a 
problem. 

"Every  country  has  a 
strong  interest  in  seeing  that 
its  neighbours  manage  their 
economies  well,”  he  said. 
“This  was  something  missing 
here  in  Asia  — you  don’t  like 
to  criticise  your  neighbors.” 

His  comments  mmp  as  in- 
ternational trade  union 
organisations  urged  the  IMF 
to  include  Korean  trade 
unions  in  its  discussions  with 
the  Seoul  government  on  how 
to  implement  the  austerity 
measures  demanded  in  ex- 
change for  IMF  assistance. 


Mrs  Sage’s  foresight  saga 


Dan  Atkinson 

OF  ALL  the  professions 
it  is  unwise  to  cross, 
palm-readers,  clair- 
voyants and  those  dabbling 
in  the  mystical  arts  rank 
high.  An  employment 
agency  that  short-changed 
the  practitioners  of  these 
esoteric  trades  has  suffered 
severe  misfortune  in  the 
shape  of  seven  years’  bad 
luck,  or,  at  least,  a seven- 
year  ban  on  doing  business. 

Philippa  sage,  trading  as 
Heals  Entertainments,  failed 
to  pay  a number  of  such  em- 
ployees between  1993  and 
1996.  County  Court  judg- 
ments were  made  against 
her,  but  still  no  money  was 


forthcoming.  Now  Mrs  Sage,  I 
based  In  Pewsey.  Wiltshire, 
is  cast  down.  Not,  however, 
by  the  supernatural  powers 
of  her  victims,  but  by  the  De-  i 
partment  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, which  regulates  em- 
ployment agencies. 

The  DTI  has  obtained  an 
order  banning  Mrs  Sage 
from  running  a job  agency 
until  November  30,  2004. 
Bristol  Industrial  Tribunal 
heard  Heals  supplied  the 
clairvoyants  and  palm 
readers  along  with  musi- 
cians and  after-dinner 
speakers. 

The  ban  ended  what  has 
been  a bad  few  days  for 
showbnsiness  agents.  Last 
month,  the  DTI  success- 
fully applied  for  a ban 


against  Mark  Devene,  for- 
mer agent  of  Martlne 
McCutcheon  — “Tiffany”, 
of  EastEnders  fame.  She 

turned  to  the  DTI  after  Mr 

Devene  allegedly  failed  to 
pay  her  £ii,ooo. 

Mr  Devene  was  barred 
from  trading  as  an  employ- 
ment agent  for  five  years  by 
a London  IndnuHal  tribu- 
nal, which  heard  he  had 
been  convicted  earlier  this 
year  on  11  similar  counts. 

But  despite  these  bans, 
agencies  dealing  with  fash- 
ion and  acting  enjoy  a more 
relaxed  set  of  rules  **»«« 
other  employment  bureaux, 
in  that  they  are  permitted  to 
charge  the  employee  as  well 
as  the  employing  company 

for  their  services. 


Stagecoach  rolls 
out  the  lawyers 


Rail  firm  seeks  to 
shield  leasing 
business,  writes 
CELIA  WESTON 

STAGECOACH  yesterday 
threatened  to  mount  a 
legal  challenge  against 
any  attempt  to  bring  its  lucra- 
tive train-leasing  business, 
Porterbrook,  under  foe  con- 
trol of  the  railways  watchdog. 

Brain  Souter,  executive 
chairman  of  foe  rail  and  bus 
group,  warned  that  any  at- 
tempt to  regulate  rolling- 
stock  leasing  companies 
would  undermine  profitabil- 
ity and  hit  investment  In  new 

trains 

Stagecoach  attracted  wide- 
spread criticism  earlier  this 
year  when,  after  laying  off  too 
many  drivers,  staff  shortages 
forced  it  to  cancel  hundreds 
of  trains  in  its  South  West 
Trains  division. 

Porterbrook  contributed 
£62.7  million,  the  bulk  of 
Stagecoach’s  £ioi.8  million 
operating  profit  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  and 
helped  to  deliver  pre-tax  prof- 
its up  50  per  cent  on  last  year . 

The  leasing  company  was 
sold  to  its  managers  under 

TQURI9T  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Franca  9.738 
Germany  2.9157 
Groeca  459.24 
Hong  Kong  12.69 
India  66.14 
Ireland  I.II54 
Israel  5.94 


Australia  2.42 
Austria  20.52 
Belgium  60.16 
Canada  2.34 
Cyprus  0.65 
Denmark  11.17 
Finland  8.90 


the  Conservative  govern- 
ment’s rail  privatisation  pte 
gramme  in  a £475  million  buy- 
out that  made  them'  muBf 
millionaires  when  they  sdH il 
on  for  £825  million  to'Stage- 
coach. 

Mr  Souter  said  of  passim? 
moves  to  (Urther  regulate  d* 
train  business:  “If  anyone 
tried  to  change  our  existing 
contracts  It  would  be  a maH* 
legal  issue.”  He  said  the  mo- 
mentum to  regulate  had  b#® 
spawned  by  Jealous  rivals, 
“competitors  who  wish  tbe? 
bad  bought  Porterbroo* 
themselves". 

Seventeen  of  foe  25  train  it- 
erating companies  running 
rail  services  hire  trains  fttao 
Porterbrook  under  elght-to  H*; 
year  contracts.  “Our  view  » 
that  these  are  contracts  undj^- 
law  and  any  change  would  1* 
challenged  by  us  under  la*. 
Mr  Souter  said. 

His  comments  came  day8 
after  the  Government  con- 
firmed that  It  was  considering 

regulating  the  roUlng-stOCK 

leasing  companies,  a dccista° 
that  hit  Stagecoach  shares- 

The  compnuy  also  a®* 
nouncetl  plans  for  the  loss  O' 
up  to  200  jobs  from  manaf*- 
ment  at  its  South  West  Train* 
business  and  to  reduce  U* 
number  of  twoperson-oftff' 
ated  trains. 


Italy  2.876 
Malm  0.6377 
Netherlands  3 2745 
New  Zealand  2.70 
Norway  11.90 
Portugal  297 .M 
Saudi  Arabia  8.22 


SuppHoiS  br  NaiWosr  Bonk  lendtxung  fndupi  riVvo  «nrf  bravfi  sfwteH. 


Singapore 
SouDi  AUrtoTf 
Spain  344.77 
Sweden  12® 
Snncwiantf  2 
Turkoy  aiWB 
USA  165 10 
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Cricket 

Wasim  puts 

Windieson 

the  rack 


WASIM  AKRAM  put 
Pakistan  on  the 
verge  of  a series 
victory  against 
West  Indies  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  second  Test  In 
Rawalpindi. 

A three-wicket  burst  by  Pa- 
kistan’s captain  helped 
reduce  the  tourists  to  99  fbr 
six  in  their  second'  innings 
and  threatened  to  repeat  the 
Innings  defeat  they  suffered 
in  the  first  Test  in  Peshawar. 

With  Wasim  supported  by 
Waqar  Younis  and  Mustaq 
Ahmed,  West  Indies  finished 
the  day  69  runs  behind  the 
home  side,  who  had  471 
hi  thfilr  fust  innmgq 
After  Waqar  bad  trapped 
the  opener  Philo  Wallace  Ibw 
for  eight,  Wasim  produced  a 
fiery,  accurate  spell  to 
remove  Stuart  Williams  fbr 
one  and  then  bold  -a  return 
catch  from  Brian  Lara,  who 
had  Just  got  off  the  mark  with 
a single. 

Sherwin  Campbell  and  Carl 
Hooper  offered  some  resis- 
tance with  a 41-run  stand  (be 
the  fourth  wicket  before 
Campbell  was  bowled  off  his 
tegs  by  Mustaq  Ahmed  for  34. 

Hooper  (44  not  out),  who 
struck  Mustaq  fbr  three  sixes 
in  one  over,  then  added  31 
with  Shivnarine  Chanderpaul 
before  Wasim  breached  the 
latter's  defences,  trapping  the 


left-hander  leg-before  for 
seven. 

West  Indies’  problems  in- 
creased when,  without  any 
further  addition  to  the  total, 
David  Williams  was  run  out 
for  nought  by  Muishtaq's  ac- 
curate throw  from  mid-off. 

Wasim  finished  with  fig- 
ures of  three  for  17  In  nine 
overs,  five  of  which  were 
m»MMw  The  haul  moved 
him  up  to  eighth  on  the  all- 
time  list  of  wicket-takers,  one 
above  Bob  waiia. 

Pakistan  had  started  fh* 
day  on  403  for  three  but  lost 
Inzamam-ul-Haq  with  the 
score  on  414.  He  had  moved 
on  to  a Test-best  177  off  320 
bans,  including  19  fours 
two  sixes,  when  he  sliced 
West  Indies’  captain  Court- 
ney Walsh  to  gully. 

Mom  TOian  had  barely  had 
time  to  get  bis  bearings  when 
be  was  ont  for  one  to  Frank- 
lyn  Rose,  who  struck  again  to 
dismiss  Azhar  Mahmood, 

both  hutsman  befog  r-anghf 

behind  by  David  Williams. 

ten  Bishop  bowled  Wasim 
for  U and  Walsh  mopped  up 
the  tall,  claim tr>g  the  wickets 
of  Mohammad . Wasim  (26), 
Waqar  (two)  and  Shoaib  Akh- 
tar  (one)  in  quick  succession. 
Walsh’s  figures  of  five  for  143 
were  some  reward  for  perse- 
verance, a qualify  ladMwg  in 
most  of  his  batsmen. 


England  offer  more  compensation 


THE  English  Cricket 
Board  is  proposing  to 
pay  counties  £500  a day  in 
compensation  for  each 
player  Rngiand  take  out  of 
a county  fixture  for  extra 
practice,  match  prepara- 
tion or  rest. 

It  will  come  into  effect  if 
a move  to  give  the  chair- 
man  of  selectors  David  Gra- 


veney  extra  control  of  Eng- 
land players  is  passed  at 
tomorrow’s  meeting  of  the 
First  Class  Forum. 

Counties  will  continue  to 
receive  75  per  cent  of  the 
international  match  fee  in 
respect  of  players  selected 
fbr  Tests.  This  varies  from 
£1,500-£1,800  depending  on 
players’  seniority. 
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Racing 

BBC 
lose 
Derby 
Trial 


Flat  out . . . runners  swing  round  the  first  bend  on  the  all-weather  track  at  lingfield  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JULIAN  HERBERT/ALLSPORT 


Henderson  issues  a weather  warning 


Chris  Hawtri  ns 


LAST  week’s  easy  New- 
bury winner,  Stormy- 
fairweather,  has  been 
backed  from  7-1  to  5-1  favour- 
ite with  the  sponsors  fbr  Sat- 
urday’s William  Hill  Handi- 
cap Hurdle  at  Sandown,  in 
which  he  is  set  to  carry  lost 
121b. 

But  Nicky  Henderson,  the 
gelding's  trainer,  is  advising 
punters  to  hold  their  bets  for 
another  24  hours  when  a defi- 
nite decision  about  Stormy- 
falrweather’s  participation 
will  be  made. 

‘1  must  stress  that  I haven’t 


prepared  him  specifically  fbr 
this  race,”  said  Henderson. 
"It's  just  that  he  won  so  wen 
that  I thought  I most  enter 
him.  He’s  very  well  at  the  mo- 
ment, hut  he  only  ran  five 
days  ago  and  m have  to  wait 
another  day  to  see  how  he  is. 

"He’s  been  put  up  71b  for 
the  Newbury  win,  which  I ex- 
pected. but  he  could  still  be 
improving.  I’ve  also  got 
Baroa  Boy  in  the  race  with 
list  71b.” 

Stormyfairweather  won  his 
final  three  races  test  season 
and  made  it  four  in  a row 
with  a cantering  success  over 
Riparius  at  Newbury  on  Fri- 
day. A five-year-old  with 


plenty  of  scope,  he  appears  to 
have  a big  future. 

Grimes,  the  Irish  chal- 
lenger owned  "by  legendary 
gambler  J P- McManus,  is 
second  favourite  at  5-1 
following  his  length  victory 
over  the  Triumph  Hurdle 
winner  Commanche  Court 
(giving  2tt>)  at  ieopardstown 
in  October. 

As  a four-year-old  with  list 
131b,  however.  Grimes  has 
been  given  plenty  to  do  and 
Christy  Roche,  his  trainer,  is 
also  worried  about  the 
ground. 

"If  it’s  no  worse  than  good 
to  soft  he’ll  run,”  said  Roche. 
"He’s  realty  well,  but  it's  ask- 


ing a lot  of  him  with  that 
weight  and  he  could  find  try- 
ing to  give  lllb  to  Potter’s 
Gale  a mighty  task." 

Potter’s  Gale,  trained  by 
David  Nicholson  is  third  best 
in  the  betting  at  7-1.  This  six- 
year-old  mare,  by  Stormyfhir- 
weather’s  sire  Strong  Gale, 
has  won  both  her  races  this 
season  and  was  a test-time 
scorer  at  Leicester  recently. 

Looking  further  ahead.  Cor- 
al’s have  opened  their  book 
on  the  King  George  VI  Chase 
at  Kempton  an  Boxing  Day 
and  make  One  Man  favourite 
at  7-4,  followed  by  Suny  Bay 
and  Simply  Dashing  at  4-1, 
with  Mr  Mulligan  at  9-2.  Bar- 


ton Bank,  the  1993  winner  and 
runner-up  to  Suny  Bay  in  the 
Hennessy,  is  rated  a 12-1 
chance. 

One  Man  was  knocked  in 
some  quarters  for  once  again 
showing  a tendency  to  down 
tools  after  the  last  in  the  Pe- 
terborough Chase  at  Hunting- 
don, but  he  had  done  his  work 
up  until  then  with  super- 
efficiency. 

As  long  as  he  has  the  oppo- 
sition stone  cold  before  the 
final  fence  it  hardly  matters 
what  he  does  in  the  final  100 
yards  or  so,  but  there  is  a 
school  of  thought  which  says 
he  can  be  out-battled  if  any- 
thing can  stay  with  him. 


BBC  has  lost  cover- 
age of  the  Lingfield 
Derby  Trial  meeting  to 
Channel  4 next  year.  Its  10- 
ycar  association  has  ended 
because  it  was  reducing  its 
coverage  to  Just  one  fix- 
tare.  writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Channel  4 will  televise 
four  meetings  from  the 
Surrey  track  during  1998. 
including  all-weather  rac- 
ing on  January  3 and  a new 
•Winter  Derby’  meeting  on 
March  21. 

The  addition  of  the  Derby 
Trial  in  May  gives  Channel 
4 majority  coverage  of  the 
key  Epsom  prep  races. 

Terry  O’Callaghan,  in  dis- 
pute with  Coral  bookmak- 
ers over  a bet  struck  In 
September  last  year,  has 
been  granted  judicial 
review  and  the  right  to 
summon  witnesses  In  ob- 
jecting to  the  renewal  of 
Coral’s  licences  for  their 
betting  shops  in  Bristol  and 
Barking. 

O’CaUaghan’s  objections 
against  Coral’s,  who 
refused  to  settle  his  bet  be- 
cause the  shop  manager 
omitted  to  photograph  it, 
have  dragged  on  for  over 
six  months. 

On  two  occasions  magis- 
trates courts  have  awarded 
costs  against  O'Callaghan, 
totalling  £13.000,  despite 
him  befog  denied  witnesses 
to  support  his  objection  to 
the  re-licencing. 

A judge  in  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  in  London 
yesterday  found  in  favour 
of  O’Callaghan,  and  a date 
for  what  Is  called  a "sub- 
stantive hearing”  between 
all  parties  will  be  arranged. 
The  case  could  have  fer- 
reachfog  Implications  and 
ultimately  make  it  for  less 
of  a formality  for  bookmak- 
ers to  gain  licences. 
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Football 


Italy  takes  blame 
for  baton  charges 
on  England  fans 


NlckVartey 

ITALY’S  police  and  foot- 
ball authorities  take  the 
bulk  of  blame  from  Fife 
for  the  violence  that 
marred  England's  World  Cup 
qualifier  In  Rome  In  October. 

Fife’s  report  was  prompted 
by  scenes  of  baton-wielding 
police  clashing  with  England 
fens  on  the  terraces  of  the 
Olympic  Stadium,  images 
seen  by  millions  on  television 
during  the  goalless  draw 
which  ensured  England’s 
qualification  for  the  World 
Cup  finals  in  France  next 
summer. 

Football’s  governing  body 
concluded,  as  did  a 50-page 
FA  inquiry  into  the  distur- 
bances In  and  around  the  sta- 
dium, that  ticketing  and 
policing  arrangements  were 
not  satisfactory. 

Its  findings  add  weight  to 
the  FA's  claim  that  the  Italian 
police  were  guilty  of  "deliber- 
ate intimidation”  of  English 
fans,  and  that  the  stadium  au- 
thorities failed  to  offer  proper 
ste warding. 

If  not  exactly  a whitewash 
of  die  two  national  associa- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  both  Eng- 
land and  Italy  have  been 
given  little  more  than  a slap 


on  the  wrist.  Both  expect  to  be 
fined,  but  relatively  small 
sums  after  agreeing  a mutual 
line  that  the  Incident  was  "de- 
plored7'. Any  repetition  of 
such  crowd  disorder,  how- 
ever. will  be  dealt  with  more 
severely. 

The  Italian  FA  dismissed  I 
charges  of  police  Intimidation 
as  “one-sided”  but  Fife  sup- 
ported the  English  version  of 
events  far  more  than  the  Ital- 
ian view. 

In  its  official  statement 
released  after  a meeting  of  the 
World  Cup  Organising  Com- 
mittee. Fife  said:  "We  ac- 
knowledge that  there  were 
lessons  to  be  learned  with 
regard  to  better  control  of 
tickets  to  fans  through  unau- 
thorised channels. 

“While  Fife  did  not  have 
authority  over  the  police 
forces,  the  methods  used  by 
the  police  should  be  better 
adapted  to  the  specific 
requirements  of  football" 

Hie  FA  spokesman  David 
Davies  said  he  was  pleased 
that  problems  with  policing 
and  ticketing  had  been  high- 
lighted again.  “These  are  the 
two  key  areas  of  the  report  we 
brought  out.”  he  said,  “so  we 
are  pleased  that  they  [fife] 
have  recognised  that  there 
were  problems  In  those  areas. 


“As  for  as  the  policing  Is 
concerned,  we  are  hosting  a 
seminar  of  police  chiefs  from 
all  over  Europe  In  Britain  In 
February,  so  clearly  the  polic- 
ing matters  and  lessons  for 
France  will  be  discussed.  As 
for  as  ticketing  matters  are 
concerned  we  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  discussing  wfaat  can  be 
learned  with  our  colleagues 
in  Uefe  and  Fife.” 

The  findings  as  they  stand 
should  ensure  that  England's 
bid  for  the  2006  World  Cup 
will  not  be  affected. 

FJfa’s  general  secretary 
Sepp  Blatter  confirmed  that 
the  violence  in  Rome  would 
not  prevent  perimeter  fencing 
being  taken  down  at  all  but 
two  World  Cup  venues  in 
France,  Nantes  and  St 
Etienne. 

“Prisoners  and  wild  ani- 
mals should  be  behind  bars, 
not  football  fens.  They  are  not 
animals."  said  Blatter. 

“Fans  must  be  separated,  of 
course,  that  is  part  of  secu- 
rity. But  1 want  to  see  all  the 
fences  done  away  with.  Spec- 
tators in  England  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland 
have  shown  that  when  the 
fences  are  taken  down  they 
are  not  aggressive.  When  fens 
are  aggressive  it  is  because 
they  are  behind  fences.” 


First  Divisions  Ipswich  Town  1 , Middlesbrough  1 

Johnson’s  late  strike 
stops  Boro  going  top 


Chairman**  gilt . . . Mohamed  A1  Fayed  makes  a presentation  to  Mick  Adams,  the  manager  he  sacked  frank  baron 


Second  Division:  Fulham  1 , Brentford  1 


Trevor  Kaylett 

Middlesbrough 

won  the  first  argu- 
ment when  it  ap- 
peared as  if  Andy  Townsend 
had  been  mistakenly  sent  off 
but  an  Injury-time  equaliser 
from  David  Johnson,  his 
third  in  four  gamps  after  his 
£1  million  move  from  Bury, 
denied  them  the  First  Div- 
ision's leadership  for  the  first 
time  this  season. 

Paul  Merson’s  eighth  goal 
in  12  gamps  seemed  to  have 
carried  the  day  for  the  visi- 
tors. who  when  the  red-card 
confiision  had  sorted  itself 
out,  saw  the  full-back,  Craig 
Harrison,  dismissed  along 
with  James  Scowcroft  Then, 
in  a last  fling,  Mauricio  Tar- 
Icco,  headed  against  a post 
and  Johnson  pounced. 

Since  Ipswich’s  opportunist 
performance  which  gave 
Manchester  United  a kindly 
cut  from  the  Coca-Cola  Cup, 
they  have  won  only  one  game 
at  home.  However,  they  insist 
they  have  been  playing  better 


than  their  lowly  league  status 
indicates  and  remain  confi- 
dent of  sustaining  another 
drive  for  promotion  when  all 
their  injured  are  fit  again. 

Last  night,  eager  to  put 
matters  right.  Ipswich  com- 
mitted bodies  forward  at 
every  opportunity  which  left 
them  vulnerable  once  Emer- 
son had  found  the  range  for 
his  passing.  Midway  through 
the  first  half  the  Brazilian 
forced  Simon  Milton  into  a 
hurried  clearance  after  Mer- 
son  had  returned  possession 
at  the  for  post 

Merson’s  involvement  was 
to  increase  and  spell  gloom 
for  the  home  side.  When 
Townsend’s  header  put  him 
clear  his  options  appeared 
limited  but  a snap  drive  from 
the  angle  surprised  Richard 
Wright  and  crashed  back  off 
the  bar. 

In  the  33rd  minute  the  Eng- 
land World  Cup  hopeful  went 
one  better  as  Ipswich  stood 
and  watched  Emerson's  free- 
kick,  anticipating  a flag  for 
off-side.  Merson  steadied  him- 
self,  moved  the  ball  on  to  his 


right  foot,  and  slipped  a low 
shot  underneath  the  keeper. 

James  Scowcroft  was  ag- 
grieved when  a hefty  chal- 
lenge from  Nigel  Pearson  left 
him  crumpled  on  the  turf. 
After  another  corner  he 
clashed  with  Harrison  but 
Townsend  decided  to  join  in 

the  argument. 

The  Republic  of  Ireland  cap- 
tain was  wrongly  shown  the 
red  card  but  refused  to  accept 
it  and  argued  at  length  with 
the  referee  before  directing 
his  appeal  to  the  near-side 
linesman  who  indicated  to  the 
senior  official  that  a mistake 
had  happened.  Thus  Harrison 
eventually  followed  Scowcroft 
into  file  dressing  room. 

Middlesrough  twice  nearly 
exploited  the  extra  spaces 
with  Emerson  and  Craig  Hig- 
nett  going  close  at  the  start  of 
the  second  halt 

Ipmkh:  (4-4-2):  Wrlghl;  Slock  wall. 
Mowbray  (Tanner.  Mntfnl.  Cundy.  Tartcco: 
Dyer.  Milton.  Holland.  Legg  (Naylor.  43); 
Scowcroft.  Jofmson. 

Mlddlaabronnh  (4-4-2):  Schwarzer; 
Fleming.  Pearson.  Vlcfcare.  Harrison: 
Hlgnett.  Emerson,  Summarball. 
Townsend;  Maison.  Back. 

Mw  M Readier  (Wad ay). 


Happy  return  for  Adams 


Jeremy  Alexander 


THE  millions  of  Mo- 
hamed Al  Fayed  are 
still  struggling  to 
kick  in.  Last  night 
Micky  Adams,  whom  he 
kicked  out  late  In  Septem- 
ber. had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  newest  side, 
Brentford.’  last  bnt  one  in 
the  table,' gain  a deserved 
draw  in  ar  ferocious  derby 
that  drew  Fulham’s  largest 
crowd  of  the  season.  10,767. 

Adams  had  left  Fulham  in 
llth  placefand  found  them 
in  14th.  He  might  well  have 
left  them  this  time  lower 
stilL  In  the  closing  mo- 
ments, after  Paul  Moody 
had  headed  against  Brent- 
ford’s bar,  . Marcus  Bent  put 
Derek  Bryan  clear  and 
Maik  Taylor  had  to  make 
an  acrobatic  save. 


Adams  said  beforehand  he 
was  uncertain  what  sort  of 
reception  he  would  geL  He 
need  not  have  worried.  Not 
since  George  Graham 
returned  with  Leeds  to  High- 
bury  has  a former  manager 
been  hailed  back  so  raptur- 
ously. And  Adams  deserved 
it  He  also  deserved  the 
specially  minted  medal  he 
received  from  Al  Fayed  for 
talcing  Enlham  to  promotion 
last  season,  though  the 
warmth  of  the  crowd’s  wel- 
come may  have  rung  truer 
and  touched  him  more. 

Such  are  Brentford's  inju- 
ries that  Adams,  at  36.  had 
threatened  to  put  himself  on 
the  bench.  Instead  his  38- 
y ear-old  No.  2 Glenn  Cocker- 
ill,  whom  he  summoned  last 
month  from  Fulham,  pro- 
vided experience  for  27  min- 
utes, with  the  signing  from 
Carlisle,  Warren  AspinalL 


Venables  plays 
down  Nigeria  link 


West  Bromwich  Albion  0,  Manchester  City  1 

Dickov  glides  in  on  ice 


Martin  Thorpe 


I EERY  VENABLES  said 
I yesterday  *Tve  heard 
I nothing  from  any- 
body'* on  Nigeria's 
reported  interest  In  ap- 
pointing him  as  coach  for 
the  World  Cup  finals. 

The  Nigerian  FA  chair- 
man, Colonel  Abdulmu- 
nrani  Aminu,  says  he  Is 
ready  to  offer  Venables  the 
Job  and  Is  coming  to  Lon- 
don on  Friday  for  talks. 

However,  the  Australia 
coach  Insists  no  one  has 
contacted  him  and  his  im- 
mediate priority  is  to  as- 
semble 22  players  for  next 
week’s  Confederation  Cup. 

Australia  have  offered  to 
extend  his  contract  despite 
their  failure  to  qualify  for 
France  98.  There  has  also 
been  talk  of  Venables 
returning  to  club  manage- 
ment in  England. 

A job  with  Nigeria,  cur- 
rently managerless,  would 
give  him  another  chance  to 


go  to  the  finals  and  allow 
him  to  stay  as  chairman  of 
Portsmouth,  to  whom  yes- 
terday he  pledged  his  im- 
mediate future. 

Abdulmumnnl  said:  “If 
Terry  says  yes.  the  job  is 
his  providing  the  salary  he 
would  want  is  reasonable.” 

Mick  McCarthy  has 
signed  a new  two-year  con- 
tract which  will  keep  him  as 
Republic  of  Ireland  man- 
ager until  the  European 
Championship  finals  in 
2000.  After  the  narrow  fail- 
ure to  reach  France,  the 
Irish  have  kept  faith  with 
the  man  appointed  in  1995. 

Some  10.000  Bornssia 
Dortmund  fans  braved 
freezing  conditions  yester- 
day to  watch,  via  a screen  in 
the  Westfalenstadion.  the 
European  champions  beat 
Cruzeiro  of  Brazil  2-0  in 
Tokyo  to  win  the  Inter-Con- 
tinental Cup.  Michael  Zorc 
(34th  minute)  and  Helko 
Herrlich  (85)  scored. 

Leader  comment,  page  18. 


Peter  White 


A GOAL  by  Paul  Dickov 
did  much  to  ease  the 
pressure  on.  Manches- 
ter City’s  manager  Frank 
Clark  at  the  Hawthorns  last 
night  His  55  tb -minute  strike 
gave  City  only  their  seoond 
away  win  in  the  league  this 
season  and  handed  the  pro- 
motion hopefuls  Albion  only 
their  second  home  defeat. 

Speculation  continued 
about  a move  to  Queens  Park 
Rangers  by  Ray  Harford.  The 
West  Brom  manager  watched 
the  opening  stages  of  this 
game  from  the  directors'  box 
but  moved  down  to  the  touch- 
line  after  30  anxious  minutes 
to  direct  operations. 

Both  teams  struggled  to  cre- 
ate worthwhile  opportunities 
on  an  icy  surface  that  made 
control  more  difficult  by  the 
minute.  The  first  to  suffer 


was  City's. (Kevin  Horlock, 
promoted  to -captain  in  place 
of  Kit  Symons.  Less  than  five 
minutes  had  gone  when  he 
fell  awkwardly  in  trying  to 
tackle  the  Albion  midfielder 
Stacy  Coldicott  and  was  car- 
ried off  to  here  placed  by  Ja- 
son van  Blerk. 

Albion  had  the  majority  of 
play  but  City  launched  regu- 
lar counter-attacks  which  , 
found  Georgi  Kinkladze 
crowded  out  whenever  he 
reached  the  opposition  penal- 
ty area.  When  the  Georgian ' 
International  did  break  free 
he  was  forced  wide  and  could 
only  shoot  into  the  side  net- 1 
ting  from  an  acute  angle.  i 

Albion  threatened  In  the  i 
28th  minute,  when  the  fan- 1 
pressive  Ian  Hamilton  surged  I 
forward  to  hit  a fierce  rising  i 
shot  from  fully  30  yards  1 
which  City's  keeper  Martyn 
Margetson  could  only  palm 
away  for  a corner. 


The  tempo  increased  after 
the  interval  and  after  55  min- 
utes City  were  in  front  A 
clearance  by  David  Smith  was 
charged  down  by  Kinkladze. 
whose  accurate  cross  from 
the  right  found  Dickov  dart- 
ing to  the  near  post  to  flick 
the  ball  past  Alan  Miller  for 
his  fifth  goal  of  the  season. 

Richard  Sneekes  had  been 
replaced  at  the  interval  by 
Michael  Evans,  a £750.000 
signing  from  Southampton 
making  his  home  debut  after 
recovering  from  a fractured 
cheekbone.  Evans  came  close 
to  scoring  but  his  left-footed 
volley  was  deflected  behind 
by  Gerard  Wiekens. 

Graninllb  AMon  (4-6-1):  Ulnar 
Holmes  (Hughes,  OTmln).  Burgess, 
Mardon.  Smith:  Hamilton.  Coldicott, 
Butler.  Sneekes  (Evens,  h-t),  KHbane: 

— n eheeser  Ctty  (6-3-2):  Margetson; 
Edghill.  Symons.  Wiekens.  Vaughan. 
Brown;  Brennan.  Horlock  (Van  Blerk.  4). 
Kinkladze  (Rteler.  88);  Dickov,  Bussell. 
naferaei  J KMfey  (SnoffioW). 


Sheffield  United  3,  Stoke  City  2 

Deane  puts  paid  to  Stoke’s  Thome  in  side 


George  Gaulldn 


SPHERE  is  nothing  like  a 
I new  signing  to  concen- 
trate the  mind.  With  Dean 
Saunders  sitting  in  the 
stands.  Sheffield  United  over- 
came a sluggish  start  to  come 

from  behind  twice  and  claim 
a fortunate  victory,  Brian 
Deane  converting  Curtis 
Woodhouse’s  deep  cross  10 
minutes  from  time. 

“I  felt  I was  signing  for  Real 
Madrid.”  said  Saunders,  ar- 
riving on  a free  transfer  from 
Nottingham  Forest  yesterday 
and  lifting  United’s  comple- 
ment of  International  strikers 
to  an  Improbable  six. 

Saunders,  however,  was  in- 
eligible for  last  night's  game, 
so  Nigel  S packman  fielded  an 
unchanged  line-up  for  the 
visit  of  Stoke,  with  the  club’s 
leading  scorer  Jan  Fjortoft 
partnering  Deane  in  attack. 
But  with  the  Norwegian’s  po- 


Arsenal 
Aston  Vida 
Barnsley 
Blrm.  City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brantford 
Bumley 
Celtic 
Chelsea 
Coventry  City 
Crystal  Palace 
Dertjy  County 

Calls  cost  5Cp  m 
grnsiKK.  15 
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sition  most  under  threat  by 
the  club’s  latest  acquisition, 
the  inclement  weather  was  by 
no  means  the  sole  cause  of  the 
sudden  drop  In  temperature. 

It  fen  another  couple  of 
degrees  In  the  eighth  minute 
when  the  centre-half  David 
Holdsworth  made  a bash  of  a 
clearance  and  succeeded  only 
in  steering  the  ball  into  the 
path  of  Peter  Thorne.  The  rest , 
was  a formality,  Thorne  cut- 
ting into  the  area  to  tuck  his 
right-foot  shot  under  Simon  . 
Tracey’s  torso. 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  form 
expected  from  a team  with 
only  one  defeat  in  18  league 
matches,  but  United's  inepti- 
tude continued  until  the 
interval. 

Spademan  gambled  spectac- 
ularly at  half-time,  bringing 
on  his  three  allotted  substi- 
tutes in  a desperate  bid  to  pep 
up  the  performance,  and  it 
worked.  With  45  seconds  of 
the  second  half  gone,  Vassills 


Borbokis  curled  In  a corner 
from  the  left.  Deane's  header 
was  saved  low  and  one- 
handed.  but  Gareth  Taylor 
buried  the  ball  with  his  first 
touch. 

That  ought  to  have  settled 
United's  nerves,  but  official- 
dom intervened.  City  smartly- 
played  a 62nd -minute  free- 
kick  the  home  team  believed 
was  theirs  and,  as  they  com- 
plained, Thome  ran  on  to 
Kevin  Keen’s  header  to  score. 
Once  again  Sheffield  hit  back, 
and  seconds  later  when  Mugg- 
leton  blocked  Taylor's  centre 
across  the  face  of  goal,  Fjor- 
toft  turned  the  ball  into  an 
empty  net 

Sfeafflaid  llallid  (4-3-3):  Tracey: 
BorCbkis, . Dallas,  Hold  3 worth.  Nllsan 
(Fan.  H-Q-.  Hutenisan  (WbodbguM,  rw), 
Uartar.  Patterson  (Taylor,  h-q:  Smart. 
Dean*.  Flonofl. 

•taka  aty  (44-1):  Uuggleton.  Pickering. 
Slgurdnon,  Tweed.  Grffiltr.  Keen.  Forsyth. 
Mackenzie,  Kavanegh,  Tiptto  (McMahon. 
TSminJ;  Thorne 

IMnws  G FrarMand  (MldtJlestuough). 


Aspinall  cost  £50,000, 
roughly  Brentford’s  leveL 
Fulham  paraded  four  debu- 
tants worth  £3  million. 
Overall  seven  of  the  team 
are  Ray  Wilkins’s  signings, 
totalling  almost  £5  million 
of  Al  Fay  ed’s  money.' 

Chris  Coleman,  most 
recent  and  most  expensive 
at  £2  million  from  Black- 
burn. won  early  applause 
for  his  poised  defending, 
something  of  a novelty  for 
Fulham.  But  it  was  he 
whose  error  after  a quarter 
of  an  hour  of  Fulham  pres- 
sure let  Aspinall  clear  on 
Taylor.  But  he  weakly 
found  the  side  netting.  Per- 
haps he  thought  Fulham’s 
goal,  like  the  chairman’s 
box,  was  bullet-proof. 

Fulham,  for  all  their  con- 
trol in  midfield,  could  not 
create  serious  breaches  in 
Brentford’s  packed  de- 


Results 


Football 

NATIONWIDe  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

IP"**  (0)  1 MlHiB»ahrBM0>  (1)  1 

Johnson  BO  Merson  93 

13410 

Sfcsff  IM  10)  S Stela  (1)  2 

Taylor  48  Thome  8,  63 

F)orton  M 1*347 

Deane  80 

West  Bran  (0)  O Han  C (0)  1 

17.004  DkftO«55 

Second  DMdon 

■tesfcp— I (0)  O WyiQMBi  (0)  O 

3.281 

B— aw  smwrtti  (0)  O York  (0)  O 

3365 

Bristol  C (0)  3 Bout  1 1 (1)  1 

Good  ridge  48. 83  Bamas  29 

Bell  71  (pen)  11.130 

Friban  (0)  1 Br— Hurd  p)  3 

Pastfrtaortdo  66  Oioghorn  35 

10.787 

thrfcnsby  (0)  O Wycambr  <01  O 

4,160 

tidoa  (1)  s HW  Id  ■ (1)  a 

Davis  28  Aklnblyl  27.  57 

Thorpe  70  4^08 

HBitbOmptuo  (0)  O Ch— torflald  (0)  O 
4.824 

OMtam  (2)  3 CariMo  (1)  1 

Rickers  43  Anthony  B 

B4rl0w  45  4*4*9 

anbury  40 

Wntetnuri  (3)  3 Pi— t—  (2)  2 

Boore  25  (pen)  Lorraore.1t 

QHdelet  42.45  2307 

•1— n(U3  BrtsM  Rot  (0)  O 

KUtord  20.  Lows  78. 65  2.738 

Wroaham  (0)  1 Wattwtf  (CO  1 

McGregor  83  Rosenthal  72 

3,702 

Third  Division 

Dowlalw  (1)  2 Ch— It  (1)  1 

HsHlweil  14  Jones  13 

Snrtth  63  664 

tetar|l|1  tteeslw  C (0)  2 

Williams  11  Thorpe  47 

4£34  Brown  80 

HUMmnil  (1)  2 IM  |0)  2 

Beech  30  Joyce  52 

Lucas  90  Hodges  73 

1,833 

L Meet  (1)  2 Bamal  (0)  O 

‘Smith  42.  Hanson  SB 
Meftnsd  (0)  1 Cambridge  Utd  (Of  0 
Ouinn  85  10.791 

T»"Uiui  (0)  1 IkWhThara  (0)  1 

Cosies  49  Garner  80 

2.463 

Tor— wy  (0)  2 M— fiald  (1)  1 

Gurney  74  Peacock  46 

Thornes  65  1.440 

MtlHONBk  Colchester  v Cardiff;  Der- 
llnglon  v Shrewsbury;  MsecKwfleW  v 

Scunthorpe. 

UMbBhD  LEAGUE: Be—  Cm 

PaMpn—di  Altrincham  v Colwyn  Bey: 
Blyth  Spartans  v FneUey  Atn. 

DR  MAHTEMS  LEAOUM  Header  DM- 
Moot  Gloucester  C 1.  Salisbury  l. 
ROH1WB  LBMtlfe  Pi— ter  DMakaa 
T roomer©  0,  Men  utd  1. 

Avon  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Wrap  PMalo—  Arsenal  1.  Norwich  0. 
(MABRY  LEAGUE  CUP:  Second  n— id. 
""«d  bp  Bangor  o.  Porthmadog  0 
(egg:  6-01:  Caere wa  o.  inter  Cabte-Tel  2 
(1-3);  Connah's  Quay  Q.  Coornoiton  Tn  3 
Yny«  Mon  3 (1-4). 

NATIONWIDE  GOLD  CUPi  FU  Glen* 
wn  4.  Coleraine  2. 

worn®  CLUB  CHUPlOKSHiy  (Tt*yoj. 
Bortmwa  Dortmund  2.  beet  Crttretru  (Bfl  0 
Dtmat  LCAOUfir  Groningen  a Heeren- 
««n  t. 


Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCHES!  Caledonia  20.  ACT  38: 
England  A 19.  New  Zealand  to. 
REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH]  South  West 
U-P1  6,  New  Zealand  U-21  35. 


SHIP  (Marbefls):  Lesdtep  — oond-ra— d 
scar— 3 278  Scotland  (A  Crerer  88.  D 
Thomson  70).  284  Wales  (P  Mayo  71.  S 
Babb  73).  283  England  (P  Waseeiingh  71. 
B Brimmer  71.  P Lyons  71):  Italy:  Holland. 
287  Austria  288  Spain.  Also*  291  Ire- 
land (R  Giles  73.  D McGrane  731. 
wpoet  QUALimm  school  (Aroaira. 

Par):  First  rate  (GBSIra  unless  stated): 
71  K Fries  (Swe).  L Ptilta  (US).  72  I Ma- 
conl  (It):  L.  West  (US)  73  E Estsri  (Gsrh  L 
Educate;  H Ohlsson  iSw):  L K route  (Fr). 
74  H Hopkins  (Aua);  M McKay.  S EWorld 
(Swe);  A Munt  I Aua),  A B Sanches  Torreb- 
tenca  (8p);  S Moon  (US).  78  J Kinloch:  J 
Csstanler  (Fr):  S CavaBerl  (tit  M MstOIL  N 
Karieson  (Swe).  78  W Wtebon  (US);  M 
Burrtrom  (Swe):  C Duffy:  ft  Nugent  J Oli- 
ver; S Gallagher.  M-T  Panel  st-Bosei  1 1 iFrj; 
T Poutton:  M Butler  (USi;  E Fields:  L Der- 
motfc  K Esptnasse  |Fr);  M Prod  (It).  M de 
Boer  (Nath):  A Rogers;  M Brink  (!hvs):  T 
Upp  (Can).  77  S Lambert  S Dickens;  A 
Mills  (111:  L Grave  (Den);  L Irvine:  6 Martin 
(US);  E Engstrom  (Swe).  78  C Rasmussen 
(Dm);  M Wright  T Eaten:  K Tebbet  R Lan- 
tern (Swf):  C Haljsr  lAiah  L CaUlaun  (Fr); 
J Crowe.  78  B Herrmann  (Car):  G Scon 
(NZ);  S EUott  S Rohde  (Ary);  C Quintana 
(Van);  K Thomas;  J Van  Hagan  (Net nu  O 
Rout  IFrt;  A M Bnnmelar  (Gar);  S H Bauer 
(Fr).  BO  A Larransia  (SpJ.  E Valera  (Sp);  A 
Haxha  (Bell:  ft  HaMtarainen  (Fin);  A Johns: 
E Aron  (Fr);  P Tacofi  (W:  K Starr  (NZ);  E 
Steen  (Swe).  81  K Wilson  (Aua);  L Erics- 
son (Swe):  A Kohlwes  (Gar):  C Grady;  J 
Haupt  (Gar);  K Ross;  C R tvolta  (tt).  K Shep- 
herd (Swaj:  7 Hall  (Aus):  S CrowcrofL  32 
M Amalou  (Mor);  C ORh  (Gar).  A Eagle- 
man;  D Mllerrer  iGar).  83  L Maaref  (Tun): 
A Pascal  I a (Fr).  88  A GuelldJ  (Fr):  S Mac- 
Lennan,  N Jdy  (Fr).  M Menguy  (Ft). 

American  Football 

NPLc  Minnesota  11,  Grean  Bay  27. 

Basketball 

NBA)  Utah  100.  New  Jersey  95. 

Cricket 

SBCOHP  TEST  (Rawalpindi).  Fourth 
4*yj  Whet  I notes  303  |S  Campbell  TB.  S 
Chandarpaui  95)  and  99-8  (Wasim  AKram 
3-17).  Pakistan  471  (lrtUtham-ul-Haq  177, 
Aamlr  Schell  >60). 

Ice  Hockey 

NHLi  Carolina  3.  Boston  1;  Florida  Z 
Phoenix  3:  Montreal  a Pittsburgh  1.  Pntfe- 
delphla  1.  Buffalo  1;  Calgary  3.  San  Jose  2 
(o<),  Vancouver  3.  Detroit  3. 

Squash 

MAHIHDRA  4KTERMATIONAL  (Bom- 
bay): PM  mte  J Power  (Cart)  br  N 
Taylor  (Eng)  15-6.  16-10.  15-8.  A Whgttt 
(Egypt)  bt  D Meddlngs  (Eng)  17-16,  9-15. 
16-8.  15-a  C newtewJ  (Atel  bt  A Barada 
(Egypt)  15-3.  13-15.  r-is.  IS-fl.  15-12;  B 
On«e  (Aus)  U 2 Jar? an  (Paki  15-10. 15-9. 
6-15.  1 5-8.  Second  toondi  M Oialuiiar 
(Eng)  tR  C Walker  (Eng)  17-15. 15-4. 15-10: 
R ITylss  (Aus)  bi  A Gougn  (Wales)  15-13. 
.11-15.  16-11.  6-16,  16-11;  % pad,  (Eng) 
br  M Calms  (Eng)  9-lb.  16-4,  iS-5. 16-3.  p 
Med  (Sco)  Dt  P Johnson  (Eng)  15-5. 
13-15. 15-8. 15-6 

Fixtures 

(7  J0  uracas  stated) 

Football 

SA  CARLBH5  PftODBSHVi  Wort  Ham 
v Crystal  Palace  (8  0) 

KATSONWHIE  IWWJ1W  FM  mylslfua 
OPR  v Nonmcn  (7  45).  seoewd  DMaknu 
•KHIIwoII  V Walsall  (7/46).  TMrd  DMtkn 
Brighton  v Notts  County  |7.45| 


of  1994  was 

tremendously 


fence.  Then.  10  minutes  be- 
fore half-time,  Brentford 
scored.  Fulham  only  half 
cleared  a corner  and  Nigel 
Gleghorn  smacked  a 25- 
yard  left-foot  shot  into  the 
for  corner. 

Fulham  continued  after 
half-time  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  possession  and 
woefhl  shortage  of  ideas 
near  goaL  But  they  man- 
aged to  equalise  when 
Smith  crossed,  Paul  Moody 
nodded  on  and  Paul  Peschi- 
solido  tucked  the  gift  away 
as  if  it  were  a brown  enve- 
lope. It  was  his  sixth  goal  in 
eight  games. 

Nkai  (3-5-2)  Taylor:  CulUp  (Moody. 
EBmln).  Nelbon.  Coleman:  McAnosple. 
Bracowoll.  Smith.  Trollope.  Herrera.  H 
Scott.  PeacMsoUdo. 

Brentford  14-5-11:  Doardan;  Townloy. 
Hutching*.  McGhee.  Oatway:  McPherson. 
Cockerlll  (Bent.  27mini.  Aspinall, 
Gleghorn.  BarrowcUtte;  A Scott  (Bryan. 
75). 

Roteree  8 Baines  (Chesteriletd). 


don’t  think  it  had 
ttBinnateabifify, 
IheiKrtural  : 
tatent^ofthe 
present  tB»n.’ 
Aiex  Ferguson  talks 
exclusively  to  Paul 
Hayward  in  Friday's 


Deano 

joins 

Bramall 

cnxsade 


Dean  saunders,  who 
joined  Sheffield  United 
yesterday  on  a free 
transfer  from  Nottingham 
Forest  said  he  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  Premiership 
ambition  of  the  South  York- 
shire club,  who  are  among  the 
leaders  of  the  First  Division. 

“Everybody  lat  United]  is 
thinking  about  getting  into 
the  Premiership  and  winning 
things  and  I don't  think  they 
will  be  happy  until  they've 
done  if  said  the  striker.  ‘Si. 
whose  contract  will  run  until 
the  aid  of  next  season. 

Nigel  Spackman.  United’s 
manager,  said:  Tm  always 
looking  for  quality  players. 
That’s  why  Dean  is  here  now. 
The  competition  for  places  is 
great  and  hopefully  that  will 
bring  out  the  best  in  Dean." 

Coventry  are  optimistic 
their  captain  Gary  McAllister 
win  not  require  surgery  on  Uie 
knee  injured  against  Leicester 
at  the  weekend.  A scan  showed 
no  major  problems  and  he  may 
be  back  for  the  Christmas 
programme. 

Mark  Weaver  is  the  new 
manager  of  the  Third  Div- 
ision's bottom  club  Doncaster 
after  Danny  Bergara's  decision 
not  to  attend  any  more 
matches-  Bergara  has  been 
barracked  by  fans  demanding 
a takeover  at  the  dub. 

Shrewsbury  are  to  make  a 
formal  complaint  after  their 
game  at  Darlington  was  called 
off  last  night  only  90  minutes 
before  kick-off  and  with  the 
visitors  close  to  arrival.  Dar- 
lington's manager  David  Hodg- 
son was  surprised  by  the  refer- 
ee Graham  Laws's  decision 
that  the  pitch  was  too  hard  to 
play  on. 


IIHBOHD  LBAOUK  Flrot  DMm:  Lin- 
coln Utd  v Worksop  Til  Cte  BiMiop  Auzi  - 
tend  v Bel  per  Tn.  Gainsborougn  T/ir.  v 
Eastwood  Tn. 

KYMAN  LEAGUE,  Rrat  Dhtshm  Rom- 
fard  v Thame  Utd  Ml  Members  Cup: 
tteaend  raundt  Croydon  v WhvWeeiB 
DR  MAHTBtS  LEAGUE:  SeuBrarn  Div- 
tenm  Feienam  Tn  v Weymouth. 

H-W  COUHTUSe  FloodM  TraWqp  5C  Hel- 
ena Tn  • Otaddamn. 

AHNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LEAGUEi  Hi  eu  Cornett  v Giristorough 
Tn:  Crook  Tn  v Penrith:  Jarrow  Roofing  v 
Northallerton;  SNIdon  v Dutaon  Fad. 
SC3KMHX  DIRECT  UUQUEl  Premier 
PI  Hill—  Odd  tonn  i Manyoblield  Utd. 
PON  I IRS  LEAGUE  (7  0)  Premier  Dfv- 
tatote  Preston  v Everton  Rnrt  DMsien: 
Middlesbrough  v Woa  Brom.  TWrd  IMv- 
Mni  Hull  v Bury.  Newcastle  v Scun- 
thorpe; Scarborough  u Cheaterilold  Cep> 
Oraesi  (ha,  Bradloid  C v Burnley.  Oms 
Two,  Huddersflold  v Shelf  Utd  Qrovp 
Fh—  York  v Barnsley.  Qi«up  Sis:  Sleet- 
pool  v Rotherham. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION, 
Hrt*  DMtei i Oteord  Utd  v Charlton. 
Southampton  <r  Wimbledon.  StsuuJor  v 
West  Haiti  (7.15).  Peatpened:  Ipswich  v 
W afford  — waterlogged  pnen 
CaUteRT  LEAGUE  CUP)  SmwI  roond, 
■■■■ad  teff  Aberystwyth  v EOhw  Vale 
Conwy  v Flint  Tn;  Cwmbran  tf  Nowawnr,. 
Rtioyador  Tn  v Barry  Tn 
FA  WOMEN’S  PREMIER  LEAGUE: 
National  Division  BcrkRamctco  i 
Areanal. 

I Rugby  Union 

I REFREBBHTATIVte  Royal  Navy  v F Aue- 

1 Indian  Navy  (7.0.  Rectory.  Plymouth!. 
WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  First  Dtv- 
tetent  PoMypool  v Cross  keys  rr  0> 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN  CHAMPIONSHIP!  Send 
ft***  fwawfc  England  v Ukraine  ,TJ5. 
Gdldtord) 

• Danny  Sapsford.  Martin  Lee 
and  Arvlnd  Parmar  will  repre- 
sent Britain  at  the  European 
men's  team  tennis  champion- 
ship in  Reggio  Calabria.  Italy. 
They  have  been  drawn  against 
Germany  in  the  first  round. 
Chris  Wilkinson  and  Luke  Mil- 
ligan were  originally  nomi- 
nated for  the  squad  bnt  both 
are  playing  in  Challenger  tour- 
naments this  week. 

• Winston  Bogarde,  the  Dutch 
World  Cop  defender  signed  by 
AC  Milan  from  Ajax  only  four 
months  ago.  yesterday  joined 
Barcelona  for  £i.4mllllon.  Of 
Milan’s  two  remaining  Dutch 
players,  midfielder  Edgar 
Davids  is  expected  to  sign  for 
Javentus  later  this  week  after 
securing  a golden  handshake, 
and  a replacement  Is  being 
sotig&t  for  the  striker  Patrick 
Klmvert. 

• Scottish  Premier  Division 
blubs  yesterday  warned  loaor- 
di vision  dabs  that  next  Tues- 
day would  be  their  last  chance 
to  join  the  breakaway  or  be 
left  behind  to  fight  for  survival 
atone.  Lex  Gold,  the  Hibernian 
chairman,  has  presented  a for- 
mal legal  offbr  outlining  the 
financial  support  to  dubs  from 
the  First,  Seoond  and  Third, 
divisions  from  the  start  of  next 
season,  when  the  new.  top 
flight  aims  to  be  up  and 
running 
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Rugby  Union 

Tour  match:  England  A 1 9,  New  Zealanders  30 


Robmt  Armstrong 
at  Wofford  Road 


1 OUl 

9 ma 

. I r 


New  Zealanders 
outran  and  ulti- 
mately outgunned  a 
resourceful  England 
A in  an  absorbing. 


match  here  last  nigh*  De- 
spite the  margin  of  defeat  the 
England  A captain  Ben 
Clarke  enhanced  his  pros- 
pects of  a Test  recall  against 
the  AH  Blacks  at  Twickenham, 
on  Saturday  with  a commit- 
ted display  of  leadership  and 
back-row  skills. 

Although  the  tourists 
scored  four  tries,  through 
Scott  McLeod,  Anton  Oliver. 
Charles  Rlechelmann  and 
Tana  Umaga,  they  were  maH» 
to  work  prodigiously  hard  for 

thorn 

Tim  Stimpson  was  ningUmH 
A’s  most  reliable  points 
scorer  with  four  penalty  goals 
and  a conversion,  and  scum- 
half  Scott  Benton  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  going  over  for  the 
game’s  final  try. 

England  A put  their  oppo- 
nents under  intense  early 
pressure  with  a couple  of 
thunderous  drives  through 
the  middle  orchestrated  by 
Clarke.  Given  the  number  of 
errors  England  forced  at  that 
stage,  it  was  no  surprise  to 
see  then  take  the  lead  with  a 
30  metre  penalty  goal  by 
Stimpson  after  a high  tackle 
an  Matt  Allen. 

The  New  Zealanders  might 
easily  have  scored  a try  from 
their  first  serious  attack 
when  the  pack  drove  swiftly 
down  the  left  flank  but  first 
the  No.  8 Steve  Surridge  and 
then  the  captain  Todd  Black- 
adder  were  grounded  a metre 
from  the  line. 

England  surrendered  their 
lead  tamely  when  they  were 
thrown  into  disarray  by  a 

limning  rtingrvnal  run  from 

left-wing  Glen  Osborne.  When 
the  ball  was  suddenly 
switched  inside  to  McLeod, 
the  England  honker  Mark  Be- 
gan was  deceived  by  a side- 
step as  the  centre  darted 
through  to  score  at  the  posts. 
Carlos  Spencer  proved  he  was 
human  after  all,  missing  a 
simple  conversion  kick. 

The  New  Zealanders  then 
set  up  a rolling  maul  down 
the  right  touch  line  which 
rumbled  forward  with  inexo- 
rable momentum  until  the 
hooker  Oliver  fell  on  the  ball 
for  the  touchdown.  This  time 


Spencer  directed  his  conver- 
sion kirk  from  a difficult 
angle  between  the  uprights. 

England  refused  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  practised 
mannor  tn  which,  their  oppo- 
nents had  built  up  a 12-3  JeaxL 
Midway  through  the  half 
Stimpsom  landed  a 40  metre 
penalty  goal  after  the  New 
Zealanders,  not  for  the  first 
time,  strayed  offside.  But  the 
Newcastle  fun-back  was  wide 
and  short  of  fixe  target  with 
his  next  long-range  effort 
when  he  seemed  to  lose  his 
balance. 

New  Zealand  gave  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  they 
were  happy  to  epntwtn  Eng- 
land’s powerful  midfield  driv- 
ing until  the  had  hpgn 
doused  sufficiently  to  allow 
them  tn  launch  another  series 
of  counter-attacks. 

However,  the  men  in  hiaek 
paid  a price  for  their,  relaxed 
attitude  in  last  five  minutes  of 
the  half  when  Stimpson  once 
again  found  his  shooting 
boots,  knocking  over  two  ex- 
cellent penalty  goals  in  quick 
succession  and  allowing  Eng- 
land to  return  to  the  dressing 
room  on  level  terms. 

England  A tried  to  sustain 
their  gung-ho  approach  in  the 
second  half.  maHnp  judder- 
ing mirifiAid  hits  and  throw- 
ing players  forward  in  num- 
bers to  support  the  ball 
carrier.  However  the  All 
Blacks  rapidly  took  the  wind 
out  Of  English  aaflg,  moving 
up  a gear  to  score  a brilliantly 
worked  try  by  Rlechelmann 
who  profited  from  a remark- 
able weaving  sprint  to  the 
line  by  Umaga. 

The  tourists,  who  preferred 
to  perform  at  a high  tempo, 
were  often  frustrated  by  ruck 
infringements  and  Injury 
stoppages.  Spencer  Increased 
their  lead  with  a penalty  goal 
after  England  fell  offside. 


Ai  Trjri  Bantam. 

Crawilsn  Stlrnpaon.  PnulUm 
Stimpson  4.  Zealand i Trias: 

McLeod,  OMvar.  Relchalrainrv  Umaga. 
Co  naan  kmc  Spancer  2.  P—alMow 
Spencer  2. 

HMUUiD  Al  WmpsM  (NMCHtl*); 
teman  (Richmond).  Me  {Lelcwtart. 
Aha  (Northampton),  Mataja  (Bath): 
(Bath),  ■■■tea  (GtauoMterfi 
• (Leicester),  Renan  (Bath). 
Vhfcary  (Gloucester).  Item  (Gloucester). 
Fldler  (Gloucaster).  Jeaklaa 
{Hertoqtdns),  teteMa  (Sale),  Clerks 
(Wchmond,  cant). 

■■I  ——I  Mar  (W aftwo): 
(WsUlogton).  Mel  sail  (Waikato), 
i (Wellington).  Oafcs—a  (Norm 
Harbour);  ipenear  (AucMand).  Bebteaoe 
(North  Harbour);  Aflae  (Itenawstu),  ( 
(Otago).  Mar  (Taranaki).  MaaM 
(Auckland).  Caakahy  (Waikato). 

(Canterbury.  oapQ.  Carter 
(Auckland).  tenMaa  (CsMsitesy). 

A Leads  (Ireland). 


Motor  Racing 

Tyrrell 
sale  to 
fuel 


debut 


Alan  Henry 


Caught  in  possession . . . the  England  A fly-halfRichard  Bntland  is  tackled  by  the  New  Zealanders’  centre  Alania  Ieremia  photograph:  davdroqers 


Hard  and  bitter  lesson  for  the  unhappy  hooker 


Bath’s  Andy  Long  believes  he  was  made  a 
scapegoat  by  England.  Peter  Bills  reports 


IT  IS  as  well  that  Andy 
Long  has  a thick  neck 
and  broad  back.  It  meant 
there  was  some  life  left  in 
Mm  when  the  knives  had 
been  polled  out  after  his 
England  experience. 

Bath’s  young  hooker  epit- 
omises more  than  anyone 
English  rugby’s  alarming 
roller-coaster  ride  this 
autumn.  He  was  cast  as  the 
embodiment  of  Clive  Wood- 
ward’s brave  new  world 
when  he  was  chosen  for  Ms 
International  debut  against 
Australia  at  the  age  of  only 


20  years,  two  months  and  16 
days,  hot  lasted  only  40  min- 
utes before  being  replaced 
by  Richard  CockerUL  The 
immortal  phrase  of  the  ar- 
ticulate former  Wallaby 
coach  Alan  Jones  was  never 
better  fllnstrafedr  “one  day 
king-  rooster,  the  next 
feather  duster”. 

prom  rugby’s  rural  back- 
water of  Bournemouth  to 
the  full  England  side  at 
Twickenham  in  barely  12 
months  was  a rise  of  space- 
programme  proportions. 
Alas,  Long  fell  back  to 


earth  almost  before  his  mis- 
sion had  started. 

“It  was  a harC  introduc- 
tion to  a hard  world,”  he 
reflects.  But  if  humble  pie 
was  on  bis  plate  afterwards 

♦Iimi  mnre  ignominy  lms 
followed.  Last  Friday  night, 
while  England  were  prepar- 
ing to  face  South  Africa, 
Long  was  turning  out  for 
Bath  in  one  of  those  largely 
meaningless  eve-af-intema- 
tjUmal  encounters.  This  Fri- 
day, as  England  attempt  to 
psych  themselves  into  an 
assault  worthy  of  the -name 
against  the  All  Blacks, 
Lang  will  be  at  Newbury 
represen  ting  the  England 
Under-21  side.  Which  was 
where  he  started. 


Choosing  Long  was  al- 
ways a gamble.  Selecting  a 
new  tight-head  beside  him. 
Wasps’  Will  Green,  was 
enough  to  turn  those  cauli- 
flower ears  rtf  the  front-row 
fraternity  and  set  tongues 
wagging. 

Long  admits:  “It  was 
hard,  especially  with  two 
new  caps  in  the  front  row. 
will  had  a bit  of  a hard 
time,  I think.  We  didn’t 
really  boss  the  scrummage 
enough  and  when  that  isn’t 
going  right  it  is  difficult  to 
get  into  the  game.  The 
tight-head  has  to  secure  the 
scrummage  but  it  wasn’t 
possible  an  that  occasion. 
We  were  all  very  new  to  it.” 

And  ludicrously  exposed. 


one  might  add.  For  if  the 
tight-head  is  in  trouble 
what  chance  the  poor,  de- 
fenceless hooker  with  his 
arms  wrapped  around 
either  prop  and  his  unde- 
fended face  exposed  to  any 
shenanigans  in  which  the 
opposition  may  wish  to  in- 
dulge. So,  does  Long  feel  he 
was  made  a scapegoat? 

“Possibly,  yes.  I felt  I was 
unlucky.  The  scrummage 
did  go  back  quite  a lot  and  I 
was  probably  made  the 
scapegoat  for  it.  But  I be- 
lieve towards  the  end  of  the 
first  half  I knew  more  what 
I was  doing  and  was  really 
trying  to  knuckle  down. 

“I  thought  we  were  get- 
ting better  as  half-time  ap- 


proached. A lot  of  people 
said  later  they  could  see 
that  and  thought  I should 
have  stayed  on.” 

Or  not  been  thrown  into 
the  cauldron  in  the  first 
place.  One  or  the  other.  As 
Long  says:  “Yon  have  got  to 
get  to  grips  with  interna- 
tional rugby,  it  is  much 
harder.  Yon  get  thrown  in 
there  and  you  learn.  To 
only  have . 40  minutes  to 
learn  was  . . - well,  I didn’t 
think  it  was  too  fair.” 
CharacterbnUdlng  stuff? 
Long  winces.  “I  suppose  so.  1 
learned  a lot  from  it.”  And 
perhaps  others  did,  too, 
about  the  wildly  fluctuating 
state  of  English  rugby  and 
its  uncertain  path  forward. 


Scotland  lose 
dynamic  duo 


SCOTLAND  suffered  a 
double  blow  yesterday  in 
the  run-up  to  Saturday's 
showdown  with  South  Africa 
when  Alan  Tait  and  James 
Craig  withdrew  from  the 
squad  because  oT  injury. 

Tait  the  Newcastle  centre, 
had  been  rated  50-60  after 
straining  a hamstring  last 
week  and  will  be  on  the  side- 
lines with  his  club  colleague 
Doddie  Weir,  the  lock,  who 
has  a back  problem.  Craig, 
the  Glasgow  wing,  pulled  a 
hamstring  during  training 
yesterday. 

Moseley,  in  Premiership 
Two,  have  signed  the  New 
Zealander  Robert  Rush,  the 
North  Harbour  scrum-halL 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 


THE  chequered  flag 
finally  fell  on  30  years  of 
history  yesterday  when 
Ken  Tyrrell  confirmed  that  he 
had  sold  his  Formula  One 
team.  The  team  will  now  fuel 
the  grand  prlx  ambitions  of 
Adrian  Reynard,  the  IndyCar 
manufacturer,  who  will  enter 
Formula  One  In  1999  with 
backing  from  British  Ameri- 
can  Tobacco. 

The  new  team  will  be 
known  as  British  American 
Racing  and  will  benefit  from 
an  investment  from  BAT  of 
close  to  £250  million  over  five 
years,  making  this  one  of  the 
biggest  sponsorship  deals  in 
the  sport's  history. 

BAT  and  Reynard  will  be  in 
partnership  with  Craig  Pol- 
lock, Jacques  ViUeneuve’s 
manager,  and  they  are  under- 
stood  to  have  paid  £18  million 
for  Tyrrell,  who  will  continue 
to  operate  independcntly 
until  theendof  1998. 

Pollock  fended  off  quest  Ions 
as  to  whether  Vllleneuve 
would  make  the  switch  from 
Williams  to  drive  for  the  new 
team.  “Obviously  Jacques’s 
name  keeps  coming  up  in  the 
press,  and  as  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  team  it  Is  my  job  to 
ensure  we  have  the  right 
drivers  in  the  car,”  he  said. 

Reynard  will  build  its  cars 
in  an  80.000  square  foot  fac- 
tory under  construction  at 
Brack] ey.  near  Silverstone. 
The  cars  are  expected  to  cany 
the  lively  of  two  of  BA Ts 
brands.  Lucky  Strike  and  555, 
when  they  come  to  the  grid. 
Pollock  and  Reynard  are  still 
in  talks  with  engine  suppliers 
and  hope  the  car  will  be  un- 
veiled next  year . 

Purchasing  Tyrrell  should 
permit  the  new  partnership  to 
benefit  from  the  team’s  televi- 
sion income  and  the  free 
transport  outside  Europe  pro- 
vided to  established  teams 
who  are  part  of  the  Concorde 
agreement  that  lays  down  the 
ground  rules  for  the  teams. 

“You  could  say  that  For- 
mula One  represents  the  final 
challenge  for  us,”  said  Adrian 
Reynard.  “We  have  won  first 
time  out  in  every  category  we 
have  previously  contested, 
from  Formula  Ford  to  Indy- 
Cars.  All  the  ingredients  are 
in  place  and  we  believe  we 
can  get  the  job  done." 

Ken  IVnnB,  in  a prerecord- 
ed broadcast,  added  a poignant 
note.  “I  want  to  stress  that  we 
have  chosen  to  sell  the  com- 
pany,'' he  said.  "We  have  not 
been  forced  to  sdL 
“At  the  time  the  agreement 
was  signed,  the  assets  of  Tyr- 
rell exceeded  Its  liabilities  by 
over  £2  million.  But  the  reason 
we  have  chosen  to  sell  is  finan- 
cial as  we  have  been  unable  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
compete  in  front-line  FI.” 

• Jackie  Stewart  last  night 
denied  speculation  that  his 
Formula  One  team  were  in  fi- 
nancial trouble,  after  the  Ma- 
laysian government  withdrew 
its  £5  mfllion-a-year  sponsor- 
ship because  of  the  financial 
crisis  in  south-east  Asia. 
Stewart  said:  “Our  team  has 
available  to  it  financial 
resources  considerably  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  1997 
season.” 


Snooker 


Sponsor  pulls  out  over  sacking 


CBvwEvorton 


Highland  spring,  the 

bottled-water  company, 
has  withdrawn  more 
than  £400,000  of  sponsorship 
from  the  World  Professional 
Billiards  flnfi  Snooker  Associ- 
ation In  protest  at  the  dis- 
missal of  the  chief  executive 
jim  McKenzie  on  Monday. 

Highland  Spring’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive Joe  Beeston,  who  had 
played  a part  in  McKenzies 
appointment,  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  foe  company  had 
pulled  out  of  a three-year  deal 
to  sponsor  the  Scottish  Open, 
Starting  with  February’s 
event  in  Aberdeen,  and  had 
ruled  out  renewing  its  con- 
tract as  the  WPBSA’s  official 
supplier  of  mineral  water. 
Beeston  said  he  was  disap- 


pointed at  the  treatment  of 
McKenzie,  whom  he  inter- 
viewed for  the  post  of  dhfef 
executive.  “I  recommended 
his  appointment  and  every- 
thing he’s  done  since  has 
shown  what  a good  appoint- 
ment that  was,”  be  said. 

“I  was  always  aware  _ of 


CU.WOJTO  v __ 

ally  pnd  that’s  why  I wasart 
prepared  to  commit  any  seri- 
ous money  to  it  I was  prom- 
ised there  would  be  a new 
regime  and  proper  manage- 
ment would  be  brought  hu” 
Beeston  has  also- resigned 
as  a sponsorship  consultant 
to  the  WPBSA.  He  felled  to 
deliver  any  new  sponsors  aur- 
inR  his  six  months  in  the  job 
but  stressed  the  need  for  pa- 
tience and  was  encouraged  by 
a recent  business  trip  to 


DuhaL  “While  I was  there  I 
had  a couple  of  positive  meet- 
ings about  sponsorship  of  the 
World  Cup,”  he  said.  “These 
things  take  time.  Despite  good 
television  figures,  snooker’s 
status  in  foe.  market-place  is 
low.” 

Further  support  for  McKen- 
zie came  yesterday  from 
Marie  Wlldman,  the  WPBSA’s 
vice-chairman.  He  opposed 
the  sacking  what  foe  board 
voted  4-1  against  it  two  weeks 
ago  bat  was  too  ill  to  attend 
last  Friday’s  informal  meet- 
ing of  board  members  when 
Rex  Williams,  foe  chairman 
and  fee  prime  mover  behind 
McKenzie's  dismissal,  ob- 
tained foe  support  of  Bob 
Close  and  Jim  Meadowcroft 
Jim  Chambers  dissented  and 
the  sixth  board  member, 
Sindha  Pulsirivong,  who 


lives  hi  Bangkok,  sent  a fox 
supporting  McKenzie, 

‘T  was  perfectly  happy  with 
McKenzie’s  performance.” 
Wlldman  “I  believe  the 
association  can  only  operate 
with  a proper  management 
structure;  Tm  afraid  that  Rex 
might  now  attempt  to  ran  it 
without  one.  There  were 
three  directors  'against  this 
course  of  action  but  it  has 
still  been  pushed  through  by 
foe  other  three.” 

. WUftams’s  influence  was 
evident  earlier  this  year 
when  Beeston  was  asked’ to 
interview  Terry  Crabb  for  a 
post  in  foe  WPBSA’s  market- 
ing department.  “Halfway 

through  the  interview  Mr 

Crabb  informed  me  that  Hex 
Williams  had  already  offered 
him  a job  at  WPBSA  with  a 
starting  date,”  Beeston  said. 


summit 


Richard  Jago  In  Bombay 


DETEK  NICOL’s  desire  to 
t^beconte  the  first  British 
world  No.  1 carried  tom 
tenfey  into  foe 
of  foe  circuit's  third  richest 

tournament,  the 
(£65.000)  Mahlndro  Intern* 
tional  herowShout^fo« 

at  his  best,  the  90COD^^Tt 
Scot  beat  his  «m£*^^ 
last  year’s  British s Open,  Pma 

Johnson.  stoma 

15-6  and  now  meets 


Parke,  the  No.  1 in  England’s 
world  title-winning  squad. 

Me?! 


spot  11 

the  Mahindre  title  on  Satur- 
day he  even  reckons  he  may 
do  so  if  be  lasts  one  round 

more  Jansher  Khan-Tbe 

Pakistani  legend  had  a mortal 
look  about  him  for  much  of 
his  rest  day  yesterday  — 
more,  one  suspects,  because 
of  popfrfMp.  inas  if  ne 

slips  from  foe  summit  than 
because  of  the  presence™ 


remind  him  of  foe  forest  to 
hislife- 

The  man  who  could  spoil 
the  is  Jonathon 

power,  foe  wodd  No.3  from 
Canada,  who  beat  England’s 
Nick  Taylor  in. four  games 
and  is  close  enough  to  leap- 
frog both  Mod  and  Jansher. 

The  20-year-old  Ahmpd  Bar- 
ada  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
for  a while  after  his  conten- 
tions 15-3,  13-15,  15-7,  9-15, 
15-12  first-round  defeat  fay  the 
third  best  Australian  Craig 
Rowland.  The  seventh-seeded 


Egyptian  was  recently  fined 
and  wanted  for  aggravated 
conduct;  thte  time  he  had  a 
point  doc.kRd  for  dangerous 
play  whai  he  spun  on  a lob 
(yawing  off  the  back  wall  and 
drove  it  too  dose  to  his  oppo- 
nent  -The  rules  say  foe  ball 
should  not  be  played  and  a let 
requested. 

Rowland  was  not  blameless. 
He  bad  several  words  with 
Barada,  whom  he  accused  Of 
intentional  physical  contact, 
and  he  once  appeared  to  show 
him  two  fingers. 


Sport  in  brief 


Tennis 


The  entries  of  Yevgeny  Kafel- 
nikov, the  world  No.  5,  and 
Richard  Krajicek,  No.  n,  for 
the  Guardian  Direct  Cup  at 
London’s  Battersea  Park 
mean  that  five  of  the  world’s 
top  17  will  compete  at  the 
£600,000  ATP  Tour  event  from 
February  23  to  March  1.  The 
other  high-ranked  players  are 
toe  No.  6 Greg  Rusedski,  foe 
No.  17  Tim  Henman  and  foe 
No.  13  Petr  Korda. 


Boxing 

Herbie  Hide,  who  defends  his 
WBO  holvywi^  title  at  Nor- 
wich  Sport  Village  nnrt  month, 
has  appointed  the  former  foot- 
balks'  John  Fashanu  to  man- 


Golf 

The  American  Laura  Philo 
scored  four  birdie  in  a one- 
under-par  71  to  share  foe  lead 
with.  Sweden's  Karin  Fries 
after  the  opening  round  of  foe 
Women's  Professional  Euro- 
pean Tour  Qualifying  School 
tournament  at  Aroeira  in  Por- 
tugal yesterday. 

In  foe  PGA  Europe  Team 
Championship,  also  in  Porta- 
gal,  Andy  Crerar's  slx-under- 
par  66  helped  Scotland  to  a 
six-stroke  lead  on  toe  second 
day  at  Atalaya  Park. 


Hockey 

Slough  and  Leicester,  leaders 
of  the  Premier  and  First  Div- 
ision, meet  in  the  EHA  Cap 
for  the  second  successive 
year,  writes  Par  Rowley.  The 
holders  ffightown  travel  to 
Wefron,  one  of  the  two  non- 
NationaT  League  sides  left 

Draw  far  «f«htM-flHlai  Gillian  » 
ChBlmtford;  Dsrt  caster  v Porn  ton: 
HvtoBM)  H « Trefm;  LrtCMter  « sougie 
LooBntaniuBti  sutmc  * ouon  Terra- 
ww;  Sutton  Cottflald  v BraknaU:  Walton 
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• bo  pteyad  mi  February  15). 


Rugby  League 


III  wind  at  the  Willows 


Andy  Wilson  finds  Keighley,  Workington 
and  four  other  clubs  facing  extinction  today 


TODAY’S  Rugby  League 
Council  meeting  in  Sal- 
ford promises  to  be  a 
stormy  afifeir  even  by  the 
standards  of  this  most  acri- 
monious of  decision-making 
bodies. 

Delegates  from  foe  31  dubs 
who  are  foil  members  of  the 
Rugby  Football  League  will 
debate  the  future  of  six  pro- 
fessional clubs  including 
Keighley  and  Workington, 
both  forced  into  administra- 
tion by  seven-figure  debts  and 
both  promising  to  send  bus- 
loads of  supporters  to  the  Wil- 
lows to  back  their  survival 
pleas. 

In  foe  hope  of  avoiding  the 
anticipated  haft  of  tomatoes 
and  rotten  eggs,  the  game’s 
various  authorities  have  been 
blaming  one  another  for  mak- 
ing foe  proposal  to  expel 
Keighley  and  Workington. 
But  unlike  foe  last  Council 
meeting,  a power  battle  be- 
tween foe  game’s  chairman 
Sir  Rodney  Walker  and  its 
chief  executive  Maurice  Lind- 
say, the  power  brokers  are 
now  playing  politics  with  the 
future  of  two  long-established 
professional  dubs. 

Walker  and  Lindsay,  as 
RFL  directors,  are  tm  foe 
same  side,  determined  to  get 
tough  with  foe  game’s  finan- 
cial strugglers.  Super  League 
Europe,  the  organisation  set 
up  by  the  Super  League  dubs 
to  market  their  competition 
and  chaired  by  Chris  Cazsley 
of  the  Bradford  Bulls,  sup- 


ports that  policy  but  insists  it 
was  instigated  by  the  RFL. 

Finally  there  is  the  snap- 
pily  titled  Association  of  First 
and  Second  Division  Clubs 
(Fasda).  which  initially 
recommended  that  Keighley 
and  Workington  be  punished 
but  changed  tack  last  Friday 
and  pledged  to  resist  foe  RFL 
plans. 

The  trigger  for  foe  change 
was  a letter  written  by  Cals- 
ley  to  foe  RFL  board,  pledging 
SLE’s  support  for  the  plans. 
But  foe  real  cause  of  foe  con- 
flict is  money,  specifically  foe 
£87  million  deal  that  the  game 
signed  with  News  Interna- 
tional in  foe  spring  of  19%, 
and  Caisley’s  letter  suggested 
that  Murdoch  binds  released 
by  the  get-tough  policy  — ie 
Keighley  and  Workington's 
share  — should  be  paid 
straight  to  Super  League  and 
not  distributed  among  Fasda 
dubs.  At  this  the  Fasda  mem- 
bers. who  bad  been  hoping  to 
benefit  from  their  rivals’  de- 
mise. changed  their  mlnrfg- 

On  Monday  morning  Cais- 
ley’s letter  appeared  in  the 
rune's  two  trade  newspapers. 
Cafcdey  responded  by  insist- 
ing yesterday  that  it  had  been 
written  “at  the  request  of  foe 
RFL  board  of  directors”,  that 
its  contents  had  been  selec- 
tively leaked  “by  someone  on 
the  RFL  board”,  and  that 
Super  League  “have  never 
proposed  getting  rid  of  these 
clubs”. 

The  most  likely  outcome  is 


that,  by  uniting  the  Fasda 
dubs  in  opposition  to  Super 
League  and  the  RFL,  Caisley's 
intervention  win  allow  Keigh- 
ley and  Workington  to  sur- 
vive and  their  share  of  the 
Murdoch  money  will  again  be 
paid  to  their  administrators. 

Many  will  feel  that  profes- 
sional clubs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bleed  to  death  in 
two  towns  where  the  game 
has  a great  tradition  and  was 
vibrant  a couple  of  years  ago. 
Yet  if  Walker.  Lindsay  and 
Caisley  could  only  stop  squab- 
bling, it  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
agree with  their  view  that  foe 
health  of  the  Super  League 
clubs  is  paramount  and  no 
more  Murdoch  money  should 
be  squandered  an  lost  causes. 

On  that  basis  today’s  likely 
expulsion  of  Present  Panthers, 
a dub  who  have  existed  in 
eight  guises  since  1922  but  lost 
their  right  to  financial  assis- 
tance when  they  moved  from 
Runcorn  to  the  St  Helens  area 
in  1991,  should  be  welcomed. 

• A report  published  yester- 
day by  the  accountants  and 
business  advisers  KPMG 
claims  that  only  two  Super 
League  clubs,  Wigan  and 
Sheffield,  are  profitable  and 
many  are  technically  insol- 
vent. The  champions  St  Hel- 
ens finished  £219,000  in  foe 
red  last  season  mid  London 
Broncos  lost  £274,000.  It  notes 
that  most  dubs’  wage  bills 
now  exceed  their  income. 

• As  if  to  demonstrate  the 
point,- the  Super  League  new- 
comers Hull  Sharks  yesterday 
spent  £350,000  to  tempt  Alan 
Hunts  from  St  Helens  with 
Steve  Prescott  and  Simon 
Booth  In  a two-year  deal 
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World  Cup;  Hoddle’s  men  consigned  to  first-round  lottery 

England:  no  fear 
and  no  favours 


David  Lacey  in  Marseille  assesses  the 
impact  of  not  being  seeded  next  summer 


NGLAND  will  not 
be  seeded  when  the 
draw  for  the  1998 
World  Cup  is  made 
here  tomorrow.  It 
is  four  years,  and  two  manag- 
ers, since  Graham  Taylor 
failed  to  qualify  for  the  1994 
tournament  but  that  failure 
has  been  enough  to  expose 
Glenn  Hoddle's  team  to  the 
risk  of  meeting  the  holders 
Brazil,  the  hosts  France,  Ar- 
gentina. Germany  or  even 

Italy  again  in  the  opening 
phase. 

Spain.' Holland  and  Roma- 
nia complete  the  seedings  an- 
nounced by  Fite  yesterday 
and  arrived  at  by  combining 
the  results  of  the  last  three 
World  Cups  with  the  current 
world  rankings.  England  and 

Bulgaria,  both  on  127  points 
under  the  system  operated  by 
the  organising  committee, 
were  well  behind  the  Dutch, 
last  in  the  seeds'  list  and  one 
place  above  them  with  149. 

“England  have  probably 
been  penalised  because  they 
were  not  in  the  last  World 
Cup,”  said  Fife's  general  sec- 
retary Sepp  Blatter.  So  reach- 
ing the  semi-finals  under 
Bobby  Robson  in  1990  and 
qualifying  directly  for  next 
summer — forcing  Italy  into  a 
play-off  with  Russia  — have 
not  been  enough  to  spare  Eng- 
land a lottery  which,  by  the 
standards  of  past  World  Cup 
draws,  leaves  more  to  chance 

than  usual. 

Yesterday  Hoddle  did  his 
best  to  put  on  a brave  face. 
“It’s  no  surprise  to  me  that 
we're  not  seeded,”  he  said. 
“It’s  been  decided  on  us  not 
getting  there  in  94.  All  I can 


Frank  Keating 


Smith  hits  a 
duff  note  with 
out-of-date 
culture  club 


THE  list  or  the  Inviolate 
"crown  jewels"<ifBrft- 
ish  sports  was  whittled 
down  in  the  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1996  to  Just  eight  namely: 
the  Olympic  Games;  the  foot- 
ball World  Cup;  England's 
home  cricket  Tests;  Wimble- 
don finals  weekend;  the 
Grand  National  and  the 
Epsom  Derby;  and  the  English 
and  Scottish  FA  Cup  finals. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Horse  of 
the  Year  sbow  was  part  of  a 
dazzling  dozen  and  so  was  the 
ruddy  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
boat  race — the  demotion  of 
both  only  going  to  prove  that 
the  cosy  olden  days  have  gone 


say  about  this  is,  let’s  make 
sure  we  never  fan  to  qualify 
for  a World  Cup  again  and 
suffer  In  the  same  way." 

Although  the  full  effects 
win  be  apparent  only  after  the 
draw,  it  is  obvious  that  Eng- 
land, to  reach  the  second 
round  by  filling  one  of  the  top 
two  places  in  their  group, 
may  have  to  see  off  the  chal- 
lenge at  say,  Brazil,  Nigeria 
and  Croatia. 

An  easier  group,  in  theory, 
would  find  them  up  against 
Romania,  South  Africa  and 
Paraguay.  England  would 
probably  settle  equally  for 
Holland,  Morocco  and  Japan. 
And  of  course  they  might 
meet  Scotland,  one  of  their 
opponents  at  Wembley  in 
Euro  '96,  in  a World  Cop  tour- 
nament for  the  first  time. 

“I  won’t  lose  any  sleep  if 
we’re  pitched  In  with  Brazil, 
whether  we  beat  them  or  lose 
to  them,”  said  Hoddle.  “We 
have  two  other  games  in  the 
opening  group  and  we  would 
not  have  to  play  Brazil  until 
the  final.  In  fact  it  will  be  an 
advantage  if  Brazil  are  In  our 
group.” 

Yet  Hoddle  hoped  England 
would  not  be  saddled  with  a 
“group  of  death”.  “We  virtu- 
ally had  that  in  file  qualifi- 
ers,” he  said.  “Yes,  we  came 
through  it  but  we're  hoping 
for  an  easier  ride  this  time.” 

With  Nantes  and  St  Etienne 
reluctant  to  remove  perime- 
ter fences,  despite  Fifa’s 
pleas,  it  might  be  assumed 
! that  somehow  England  will 
play  two  Group  B matches  at 
those  grounds,  after  the 
crowd  trouble  in  Rome.  But 
yesterday  Keith  Cooper,  a 


forever,  however  many  times 
the  eight-strong  quango  just 
named  by  the  culture  minister 
Chris  Smith  meets  to  review 
the  protected  list 

Had  there  been  some  seri- 
ously dedicated  and  visionary 
banging  of  heads  and  gavel- 
ling  of  tables  in  the  1980s  there 
might  have  been  a hope  for  the 
survival  of  such  a top-notch 
list  of  events  which  had  to  be 
available  for  broadcasting  live 
on  free  television. 

But  now  the  horse  has  long 
bolted  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  this  last-gasp  eightsome 
reel  discordantly  spools  to  its 
aid,  we  will  in  another  10 
years  be  laughing  silly  at  how 
successive  governments 
thought  to  order  by  statute 
that  say,  ISO  hours’ live  trans- 
mission of  Test  cricket  was 
equal  in  "cultural"  value  to  a 
three-minute  horse-race  on 
Epsom  Downs.  Or  that  two 
foreign  robots  walloping  in 
turn  an  unstoppable  series  of 
aces  far  more  necessarily  rep- 
resented the  folkloric  con- 
sciousness of  Britain  than 
golfs  Open  or  Ryder  Cup  or 
the  World  Cups  at  cricket  and 
the  two  rugbys  put  together. 

By  what  yardstick  do  they 
measure  these  national  jew- 
els? General  viewers’  inter- 
est? Are  they  courting  the 
afternoon  “housewives* 
vote”?  Or  the  “specialist” 
sports  fan  and  expert? 

If  “Britishness”  is  the  crite- 


Fifa  spokesman,  insisted  that 
this  would  not  be  a factor. 

Blatter,  moreover,  pointed 
out  that  the  removal  of  fences 
at  British  grounds  bad  shown 
that  spectators  behaved  better 
once  the  barriers  were  moved. 
“Why  are  we  aggressive?  Be- 
cause we  are  behind  bars,”  he 
said.  In  fact  Fifa  has  accepted 
that  poor  ticket  distribution 
and  over-aggressive  policing 
contributed  to  the  incidents  in 
th<»  stadio  Olimplco. 

For  the  first  32-nation 
World  Cup  more  has  been  left 
to  chance.  The  seeds  having 
been  decided,  the  remaining 
24  finalists  wBl  be  allocated 
on  geography  rather  than 
farm,  the  only  complication 
being  the  impossibility  of  div- 
iding nine  Europeans  equally 
among  eight  groups. 

Hoddle’s  team  will  go  Into 
the  pot  containing  the  nine 
unseeded  European  teams, 
one  of  whom  wfll  find  them- 
selves in  the  group  headed  by 
Brazil  or  Argentina. 

A separate  draw  will  be 
mad<>  to  decide  this  while 
making  sure  no  group  con- 
tains three  European 
countries.  All  the  South 
American,  African,  Asian  and 


‘I  won’t  lose 
any  sleep  if 
we’re  pitched 
in  with  Brazil 
in  our  group 
. . . In  fact  it 
will  be  an 
advantage’ 


1  rion,  then  why  the  Olympic 
Games — in  which  I daresay 
Britain  is  unlikely  ever  again 
to  wlnagold  medal — and  not 
the  Commonwealth  Games 
where  there  are  plenty  more 
gilt  baubles  to  be  picked  up? 

For  these  days  it  is  the  tab- 
i loid-headline  Brits-winning  or 
Brits-being-robbed-at-the-last 
which  grabs  the  viewing  fig- 
ures. not  the  event  itself.  Well, 
what  were  the  BBC  or  ITV  fig- 
ures for  that  last  dreary  World 
Cup  final  in  the  United  States, 
or  likewise  the  Euro  *96  final 
after  England  and  Scotland 
had  been  dumped  out?  Not 
only  comparatively  minus- 
cule but  shaming  for  a 
country  which  fancies  itself  as 
catholic  in  sporting  terms. 

The  chief  executive  ofBBC 
Broadcast,  Win  Wyatt,  played 
the  romantic  card  in  these 
pages  on  Monday:  “The  uni- 
versal availability  of  BBC  cov- 
erage has  enabled  many 
events,  such  as  the  Heading- 
ley  Test  match  in  1981,  to  be- 
come ingrained  In  the 
nation's  memory.” 


Concacaf  (North  and  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean) 
j finalists  will  be  kept  apart. 

Had  Fife  based  its  seedings 
solely  on  the  world  rankings, 
England,  at  present  lying 
sixth,  would  have  been 
among  the  top  eight.  But  the 
overall  records  of  the  finalists 
: since  August  1993,  when  the 
rankings  were  inaugurated, 
formed  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
reckoning. 

With  60  per  cent  of  the  calcu- 
lations based  mi  recent  World 
Cup  achievements,  wngfand 
have  to  some  extent  been  the 
victims  of  a Fife  compromise. 

1 Blatter  intpUwri  that  the  rank- 
I togs  would  carry  more  weight 

In  toe  2002  tournament 

The  best  piece  of  news  for 
Hoddle  yesterday  was  Fife's 
decision  to  declare  an  am- 
nesty on  yellow  cards 
received  in  toe  qualifiers. 
This  means  that  Sol  Camp- 
bell. who  received  a second 
caution  in  the  decisive  game 
against  Italy,  will  be  free  to 
play  In  England's  opening 
: match  next  summer. 

For  PelC  however,  there  ap- 
i pears  to  be  no  amnesty.  He 
was  excluded  by  Joao  Have- 
lange,  the  Fife  president  and 
a follow  Brazilian,  from  the 
1994  World  Cup  draw  In  Las 
Vegas  after  a legal  and  com- 
mercial dispute  with  family 
undertones,  and  his  name  is 
I again  absent  from  the  football 
1 celebrities  who  win  take  part 
in  tomorrow’s  ceremony. 

• John  Collins  has  also  bene- 
fited from  the  yellow-cards 
amnesty  and  will  be  eligible 
for  Scotland's  first  World  Cup 
group  game.  The  Scotland 
striker  Darren  Jackson,  who 
had  brain  surgery  in  Septem- 
ber, has  been  named  in  the 
Europe  squad  to  face  toe  Rest 
of  toe  World  tomorrow  before 
the  draw. 


■■■HOSE  were  the  good  old 

■ daysofthreenhannel 

■ terrestrial  monopoly 
when  it  seemed  everybody  in 
the  bus  queue  next  morning, 
or  at  elevenses  at  work  or  in 
toe  pub  that  night,  had  seen 
and  experienced  the  very 
same  at  their  hearths.  But  the 
revolution  has  moved  on  at  a 


lick  and,  sure,  it  is  worth  an 
“Alas”  and  a shrug  of  sadness. 

But  when  Mike  Getting's 
team  defended  Ian  Botham’s 
Ashes  in  Australia  in  1987, 
why  wasn’t  Wyatt’s  lot  In- 
graining  that  In  top  nation’s 
memory?  Or  when  Graham 
Gooch's  team  famously  de- 
feated West  Indies  in  Jamaica 
two  years  latte*,  where  were 
the  BBC  ingrainers  then?  Hi- 
bernating,  that's  what  And 
allowing  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
Sky  to  muscle  in  and  deliver 
the  lot  ball  by  ball  and  with 
innovation. 

BBC  Television,  to  my  mem- 
ory, never  once  covered  an 
England  cricket  tour.  Indeed 
the  BBC  only  “Ingrained  in 
toe  nation's  memory”  what  It 
found  convenient  and  cheap. 

That  BBC  bellyache  came 
on  toe  day  Adam  HoQioake's 
England  one-day  squad  left 
home.  The  Sharjah  tourna- 
ment starts  a week  tomorrow. 
Sky  is  having  a deserved 
breather  before  its  Caribbean 
exertions  with  the  fUH  Eng- 
land side.  So  has  toe  BBC 
leapt  in  to  cover  Sharjah?  It 
has  not 

It  might  have  to  next  year. 
Should  England  win,  Chris 
Smito’s  wacky  new  review 
quango — at  least  three  of 
whom  with  quite  appalling  In- 
appropriateness work  for 
rivals  of  Sky — will  doubtless 
be  polishing  up  Sharjah  for  Its 
jewel-box. 


Italians  blamed  over  Rome  rumpus,  page  14 
Day  of  decision  at  Salford,  page  15 
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The  smile  of  a man  whose  new 
£1  million  a year  contract  puts  him 
among  Britain’s  best  paid  bosses 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,137 


LEEDS  UNITED'S  nnumgar  George  Graham  yesterday  signed 
a new  long-term  contract  believed  to  be  worth  £1  million  a 
year.  Graham,  who  arrived  at  Elland  Road  15  months  ago, 
expressed  surprise  at  his  team’s  good  form  this  season. 
“When  you  bring  In  nine  new  players  within  a year  it’s  hard 
for  them  to  blend.  But  I think  toe  title  is  out  of  the  question.” 


Across 


1 Cry  of  pain  in  uncovered 
ca-riage  (8) 

5  Where  tea  (say)  Is  sweet?  (6) 
9 Molecular  number  following 
night-flier  in  Finnish  (9) 

11  Result  rather  reveals 
extreme  (5) 

12  Doctor,  giving  a pig  a 
chance  to  fly,  died:  back  to 

ft,  then?  (7-6) 


15  A drink  to  LBy  (4) 

16  Black  hair  is  right  to  break 
Impasses  (10) 

18  A smashing  place  for 
recycling  (6,4) 

19  Feedback  from  Arthurian 
maid  (4) 

21  Back  on  the  field  there  may 
be  mercy  (5-7) 

24  Smoke  from  motor,  about 
one  gramme  (5) 


25  Perform  at  Mach  2,  possibiy 
— the  end  Is  in  sight  (9) 

26  Carrier  for  children? 
Rubbish!  (6) 

27  Street  mentioned  by  elegist, 
finally  barbed  (5-3) 

Down 


1 Transport  supremo  to 
perform  on  the  street  (4) 

2 Take  a point  of  dress  (4) 

3 Improvement  to  appear 
inverted  (6) 

4 Cry  of  cat,  bad  or  otherwise, 
eaten  by  dog  on  the  way 
back  (8,5) 

6 Loaf  with  Blur,  vaguely,  at 
golf  match  (4-4) 

7 Getting  entry  into  spelling? 
(10) 

8 Give  way  and  have  a way 
with  a team  (5,5) 

10  Trento  on  Capri?  H could  be 
Felixstowe  (9.4) 

13  Time  off  for  graduates  going 
up  on  a Baltic  cruise  (1 0) 

14  Leave  the  fumy  rouid  sails 
OK?  (5,5) 

17  The  black,  not  the  quick 
thorn!  (4-4) 

20  Pole  newly  off  to  college  (6) 

22  l don’t  believe  In  the 
resurrection  of  this  body  (4) 

23  The  other  side  of  the  yard  (4) 


Set  by  Araucaria 
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I SOLUTION  21,130 


Solution  tomorrow 


“ Stuck?  Then  cal  aw  solutiona  Bna 
on  0891  338  238.  Cals  cost  SOp 
par  minute  at  at  times.  Service  sup- 
pled by  ATS 


